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From the big re-heating furnace to the small- 
est part of the roughing train, Morgan engi- 
neering experience and painstaking accuracy 
are reflected in dependable operation and the 
smooth flow of production at high speeds. 
eMorgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
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As the Editor 


Views the News 


@ LAST WEEK’S volume of business again registered 
a mild gain. Steel production (p. 19) moved up 2 
points to 48 per cent of ingot capacity. STEEL’s in- 
dex of industrial activity (p. 33) now stands at 72.9 
per cent as compared with 95 a year ago. The mer- 
cury in STEEL’s industrial weather thermometer (p. 
34) slowly is moving toward the “active” zone. The 
index for foundry equipment demand (p. 23) is mount- 
ing. . . . Significant development in the steel indus- 
try is the big increase (p. 31) in the proportion of 
steel products now being transported along inland 
waterways. . . . An important meeting at Pittsburgh 
in October (p. 31) will be devoted to instrumentation 
as a means of obtaining better control in steel pro- 
duction; another meeting in New York in November 
will be devoted to methods of keeping down unit costs. 


What is the definition of the term “interstate com- 
merce”? This is a question plaguing the new hour 
and wage administration. This new agency (p. 22) 
plans to employ economists who 
will specialize on different indus- 
tries; there will be one for steel. 

. Mystery surrounds the national 
economic committee’s refusal (p. 
21) to divulge names of manufacturers who have been 
subpoenaed to answer questions at its coming hear- 
ings. Industry is advised (p. 23) to co-operate fully 
with the committee, particularly in replying to ques- 
tionnaires which now are being mailed to some 2300 
trade associations. Statistics to date for the 
Weirton Steel Co. NLRB hearings (p. 17) are: 180 
trial days, 31,919 pages of testimony, 473 witnesses 
and 3721 exhibits; the end is not yet in sight. 


Economists 
For Steel 


Affairs of corporations in the future (p. 15) will 
be conducted in-a goldfish bowl for all to see; there, 
like Caesar’s wife, they must be above suspicion. Any 
business has to sell far more than 
merely the product which it makes; 
it has also to sell its contribu- 
tion to our standard of living, its 
contribution to employment and 
economic stability, and its contribution to the gen- 
eral progress and advancement of the community in 
which it is located. Existing and threatened govern- 


Public Must 
Be Assured 
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ment competition with private enterprise (p. 13) 
must be eliminated. The public must be given 
the facts. The rank and file of our people will not 
rise militantly to the defense of the free enterprise 
system unless they can see the relation between its 
continued operation and their personal well-being. 


The new “superfinishing’ method by which wear- 
ing surfaces are subjected to light abrasive treatment 
that scours off peaks left after machining now is used 

(p. 36) in finishing a variety of 


— . yarts. Scratches that remain after 
Finishing ee ™ 

superfinishing are below the final 

Method surface, serving as reservoirs for 


lubricants. The process practically 
eliminates “wearing in’ of bearing and other surfaces. 
. . . New quick-drying solution (p. 39) forms a coat- 
ing resistant to acid or alkali corrosive agents in con- 
centrations up to 20 per cent... . As the resuit 
of progress in controlling variables some steel com- 
panies now obtain (p. 40) increased open-hearth yields 
and steel of better quality by use of desulphurizing 
agents. Any specifications down to 0.02 per cent sul- 
phur can be met uniformly. 


Notable progress in several important phases of 
foundry metallurgy (p. 43) and in steelworks refrac- 
tories (p. 54) were revealed at recent meetings. ; 

Better understanding of hard sur- 
Progress facing materials and methods of 

application (p. 45) is bringing re- 
In Foundries quced maintenance on many dif- 

ferent types of equipment. 
Failure of concrete due to shrinkage is avoided, it 
is said, if mixed (p. 46) with a new compound. 
More effective use of floor space and a lower inventory 
have resulted at a large electrical plant (p. 48) where 
a 3700-foot chain conveyor serves 17 stations in 
eight buildings Maintenance of proper tem- 
perature in the bath is of vital importance (p. 50) 
in producing galvanized surfaces free of defects. A 
number of factors must be considered. 
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Production Costs Cut with 
Certified Alloy Steels 


You can depend on better results in less time when your 
heat treater is guided by the Ryerson alloy data charts. 
These charts show him the exact properties of the steel 
with which he is working and tell him how to get the de- 
sired results. He does not have to test. He takes no 
chances. Spoilage is eliminated and a sound dependable 
job of high accuracy and uniformity is assured, 

In addition to saving in production costs, the Ryerson 


Certified Alloy plan benefits the Purchasing Depart- 


ment as they can keep a detailed record of the exact 









Principal products in stock for Im- 
mediate Shipment include— Bars, 
Structurals, Plates, Iron and Steel 
Sheets, Tubing, Shafting, Strip Steel, 
Alloy Steels, Tool Steels, Stainless, 
Babbitt, Welding Rod, etc. 





analysis of every alloy purchased. Thus it is possible 
to duplicate particularly desirable close range specifica- 
tions on repeat orders. 

The Metallurgical Department is benefitted too for 
they can call for any reasonable physical requirement and 
be sure the Heat Treater can produce the desired result. 

Ryerson Certified Steels also include carbon, tool 
and stainless steels that meet definite quality standards. 
They offer many advantages to steel users. Let us 


tell you the complete story. Write for booklet. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 


TEELS 
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Management Appraises Social, Economic 


Problems at Washington Conference 


WASHINGTON 
@ NEARLY 2000 delegates con- 
vened in Washington last week for 
the seventh International Manage- 
ment congress, the first ever held 
in the United States. Almost one- 
fourth came from foreign coun- 
tries. 

Discussion took two forms—policy 
and administration and technique. 
Labor problems and the threat of 
government encroachment on free 
enterprise consumed a major part 
of the sessions. 


Program was divided into six 


sections administration, produc- 
tion, distribution, personnel, agri- 
culture and home management. 


Five meetings were held by each 
section; ten general sessions were 
held from Monday through Friday. 

Existing and threatened govern- 
ment competition with private 
enterprise must be eliminated to 
safeguard continuance of free enter- 
prise, declared Charles R. Hook, 
president, American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, O., and president, 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

The public, he said must be given 
the facts about the free enterprise 
system. If the system is to con- 
tinue, government expenditures 
must be limited “to those needed 
for the economical administration 
of the legitimate functions of gov- 
ernment, together with adequate re- 
lief appropriations for the unem- 
ployed. 

Taxes Exceed Dividends 


“Extent of the current tax burden 
on industry may be seen in a re- 
cent analysis of the reports of 150 
representative companies showing 
total taxes paid in 1937 were more 
than double the 1932 figure. Actual- 
ly, taxes amounted to 34 per cent 
more than the dividends paid to 5,- 
500,000 holders of common stock in 
these companies.” 

Mr. Hook told the congress that 
“it is not reasonable to expect the 
great rank and file of our people 
will militantly rise to the defence of 
the free enterprise system unless 
they can see the relation between 
its continued operation and their 
personal well being. 

“The rise of pseudo economists 
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and irresponsible promisers seeking 
leadership and power make the job 
of the realist, the student and the 
true patriot difficult indeed. We 
will not swell the army of truth nor 
add to the legions of understanding 
and progress by mere criticism or 
attempting lightly to wave aside the 
pronouncements of the antagonists 
of free enterprise.” 


Sees Further Expansion 


Ralph E. Flanders, Jones & Lam- 
son Machine Co., Springfield, Vt., 
made a plea for revival of initiative 
and enterprise in American busi- 
ness and industry. He expressed 
the belief the country’s physical re- 
sources, technical progress and pop- 
ulation justified preparations for ex- 
pansion, both in standards of living 
and in industrial activities. 

Mr. Flanders declared 
leadership has been lacking in the 
spirit of enterprise since 1929. 
Granting there were various ex 
planations for this, he insisted the 
limits of the country’s productivity 


business 


had yet to be reached. As a means 
towards effective realization of ex- 
isting possibilities, he advocated a 
clearer understanding of the need 
for a balance between security and 
incentive. 

Admitting society’s obligation to 
youth, the unemployed, the under 
privileged and the aged, Mr. Flan- 
ders was, nevertheless, critical of 
the view points of “the social 
worker whose mind is fixed on se 
curity alone,” and of “the politician 
who finds the easy road to mainte 
nance of power that of the promise 
of security.” 

Incentive must be provided, he de 
clared, both for “the routine worker 
whose principal desire is for steady 
work at good pay,” and for the 
ambitious worker who is “desirous 
of assuming responsibility and of 
expanding his responsibility to the 
limit of his powers.” 

“We may almost. say,” Mr. 
Flanders declared, “that the day of 
the capitalist has passed. Owner 
ship is no longer as a rule vested 





Steel House Floats—‘‘with Greatest of Ease’’ 





@ This eight-room, all-steel structure, weighing 41 tons, was built recently by 

LeTourneau Co., Peoria, Ill. The house was launched, floating from its own 

buoyancy, drawing only 8 inches of water, and was towed to a residence site 
across the river 
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in powerful individuals. Ownership 
is continuously more subdivided and 
fractionated. The opportunities of 
management are increasingly more 
and more open to those who can 
only gain them by other means than 
by inheritance.” 

Labor unions, the speaker de- 
clared, are making mistakes in plac- 
ing emphasis too strongly on secur- 
ity, particularly when competition 
between industries on the matter of 
wages results. As a _ solution, he 
recommended that unions’ should 
concern themselves with steps that 
lead to competition “in equipment 
and management whereby high 
wages can be paid, low prices main- 
tained, the general purchasing power 
increased, and the standard of liv- 
ing raised.” 

Business was urged by A. W. 
Robertson, chairman, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to stand by its colors in guard- 
ing against regimentation. 

“Free enterprise,” he said, “may 
confidently hold up its head as rep- 
resentative of one of the most vital 
functions in our national economy 
today. It is the one thing which 
stands between us and a stale, flat, 
unhappy world of universal regi- 
mentation and individual conformity 
to a single pattern.” 

Mr. Robertson characterized the 
charge that business was responsi- 
ble for unemployment as “grossly 
unfair.” 

“Private enterprise,” he continued, 
“is engaged in providing goods and 
services for others in a highly com- 
petitive market. If the public or 
consumer wants the goods and serv 
ices and buys them, then business 
has need for labor and can give 
employment, but unless it can sell 
its product first it cannot give em- 
ployment. 


Cites Management’s Responsibilities 


Granting management in times 
past had been “guilty of day-to-day 
existence,” Mr. Robertson expressed 
hope that some means might be de- 
veloped to smooth out the ups and 
downs of labor. 

“If management holds out the 
hope of employment today,” he said, 
“it must not shatter that hope to 
morrow. Management should be 
able to plan its work so that im- 
provements, Major repairs and ex: 
pansion is done in periods of depres- 
sion when labor might otherwise be 
unemployed. This means that pri- 
vate enterprise must have sufficient 
funds to carry it through depres- 
sions with confidence.” 

Describing social conditions as a 
“collateral responsibility” of man 
agement, Mr. Robertson advocated 
the comfort and health of every 
community be accorded constant at- 
tention. 

“Management is not directly 
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responsible for the social conditions, 
which are the indirect result of its 
factories and production methods, 
but it nevertheless must accept a 
fair share of the responsibility for 
these indirect results. 

“Just as it has long since accepted 
the responsibility of securing safe 
and healthful surroundings in which 
men work,” he added, “it must now 
accept the responsibility of helping 
employes secure safe and healthful 
surroundings in which to live.” 


Government Needs Management 


Mr. Robertson made a plea for 
better co-operation between business 
and government. 

“Inasmuch as government is 
forced by the very nature of things 
to assume a larger and larger role 
in our everyday life, regulating 
more and more what we do and 
how we live, it needs the assistance 
of management more than the gov 
ernment of any other age. Manage- 
ment should willingly offer its 
talents and services to government 
because management is the only 
source from which government can 
get the necessary talent to operate 
its many activities efficiently. 

“Modern government cannot ex- 
ist,” he continued, “without better 
management. Management must ac- 
cept its responsibilities and offer its 
services to any good government 
that asks for them. Government 
has a proper field of regulation 
which management recognizes and 
accepts. It is equally true _ that 
management has a field of ac- 
complishment which government 
now lacks and would do well to 
recognize.” 

Lewis H. Brown, president, Johns- 
Manville Corp., New York, talked 
to the delegates on the common 
ground between management and 
labor. 

Modern managers, he said, really 
“are scientific specialists. These 
new industrial executives differ 
widely from the owner-managers 
who preceded them in the _ ideas, 
ethics, social concepts and methods 
of management. In the complete 
industrial society under which we 
now live, management no longer 
represents, aS formerly, a single in- 
terest; increasingly it functions on 
the basis of a trusteeship, endeavor- 
ing to maintain a proper balance of 
equity between the shareholders, the 
jobholders, the customers and the 
public.” 

Mr. Brown contended today’s pri- 
mary need is for affirmation of 
“those principles upon which gov- 
ernment and business, labor and 
agriculture can work together in 
the solution of a common problem. 

“Once we are agreed upon our 
true objectives a national unity of 
action will bring lasting business 
recovery. Without business recovery 


based upon sound national policies, 
there can be no Stability, no se- 
curity—nor can liberty itself be 
long preserved.” 

Dealing with the conflicts between 
business and labor and _ between 
business and government, Mr. Brown 
termed each “a strange paradox,” 
and expressed belief that both were 
susceptible of solution. Apparent 
controversy and Strife between bus- 
iness and labor he described as 
“birth-pains which are completely 
deceptive of what is really taking 
place.” Confusion and recrimination 
in the relationships of business and 
government, he characterized as 
“the reopening of that old argument 

is government the servant or 
master of men?” 

“A new order of things is emerg- 
ing,” he said, “but as yet this new 
order has been obscured by dust 
clouds of words from _ political 
demagogues and radical agitators 
who have sought to extract personal 
advantages from the existing con- 
fusion. I venture the statement that, 
once the commotion subsides, those 
who have the interests of labor 
sincerely at heart and those who, 
no less sincerely, guide the destinies 
of industry, will be found nearer to 
fundamental agreement and accord 
than they have ever been before. 

“This new concept of mutuality of 
interest, this goal of constructive 
collaboration,” he added, “is fore- 
most among the aims of enlightened 
industrial management. No one 
minimizes the difficulties that still 
lie ahead. Many clearly antisocial 
practices, such as sitdown strikes, 
lockouts, production sabotage, and 
gangster methods and labor rack- 
eteering must be eliminated. But 
if we work Sincerely and honestly 
toward constructive industrial co- 
operation, that co-operation will in 
the end be achieved.” 


Technology Can Help 


Technology can be counted on to 
function as a force toward solution 
of current social problems, said Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, president, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dr. Compton took cognizance of 
the contention new machines are 
responsible for unemployment by 
insisting ‘technological unemploy- 
ment” was “a myth” because “statis- 
tics show no decrease in the fraction 
of our population gainfully em- 
ployed during the last few genera- 
tions in which machine production 
has become important.” He _ con- 
ceded, however, that technological 
changes do seriously affect com- 
munities and crafts and pointed out 
that overall statistics are “of small 
comfort to the families whose wage 
earners have lost their jobs.” 

Various methods are available for 

(Please turn to Page 81) 
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Tell Industry's Story, 
Girdler Urges Advertisers 


@® KEEPING American industry 
sold to the public looms as manage- 
ment’s most important sales job 
today. This was the consensus at 
the sixteenth annual conference, Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers’ asso- 
ciation, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, last 
week. 

Merely selling industry’s  prod- 
ucts no longer suffices, warned T. 
M. Girdler, chairman, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, and _ president, 
American Iron and Steel institute. 

Business’ critics have been feed- 
ing the people an “amazing and con- 
tinuous diet of misinformation and 
misrepresentation,” he declared. 
“Are we going to sit back and let 
the public absorb this diet without 
making any concerted effort to bring 
out the truth?” 

Other speakers also emphasized 
necessity for aggressive campaigns 

to tell employes, customers and 
neighbors about industry, its accom- 
plishments, problems, products. 

Vast expansion of American indus- 
try, said Col. Willard T. Chevalier, 
publisher, Business Week, has re- 
sulted in a national dependence upon 
products and services. 

“Tt has established so close a re- 
lationship between business and the 


citizenry, between business and gov 
ernment, that every American cor 
poration has become a matter of 
public concern. 

“No company official can longer 
look upon his policies and practices 
as his own affair exclusively, in 
which he is responsible only to the 
board of directors. It is becoming 
apparent that affairs of corporations 
in the future will be conducted in 
a goldfish bow] for all to see. There, 
like Caesar’s wife, they must be 
above suspicion.” 

Mr. Girdler credited advertising 
with a major part in present day 
civilization. It has, he said, broad- 
ened markets, blazed the way for 
new products, stimulated competi 
tion. 


Must Build Good Will 


“Business long ago learned to rec 
ognize the direct relationship be 
tween good will and sales, but to- 
day we are face to face with the ne- 
cessity of building public good will 
for industry, not alone for sales but 
to preserve the very system of free 
enterprise under which we exist and 
do business. Whether we like it or 
not, that is our big job today. 

“We must freely admit that under 





Packaged Typhoon To Test Aircraft Models 


@ Substratosphere conditions for testing aircraft models are simulated 
in this welded steel pressure wind tunnel at Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


motor designed by Westinghouse. 
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Wind velocities up to 400 miles 
an hour and pressures from one-fourth to four atmospheres can 
be created, using a 13-foot propeller driven by a 2000-horsepower 
Tunnel required more than 200 
tons flange quality steel plates, *¢ to 1 inch thick, formed by 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Neville Island, Pa. 


modern conditions certain reason 
able government regulations may be 
in the public interest. And those 
that are in the public interest should 
be welcome. But if private enterprise 
is to function, these regulations 
must stop short of drastic controls 
which make profitable operation im- 
possible and, actually or in effect, 
destroy private industry. 

“From the pronouncements of 
many of the men who are reputed 
to steer much of the New Deal 
thinking, it seems apparent that be 
hind the scenes lies the philosophy 
that the public would be better off 
if many of our important industries 
were to be taken out of the hands 
of their present managers and placed 
under control of government bu 
reaus. 

“And all this is being done under 
the guise of liberalism. I have long 
been looking for a proper definition 
of the term ‘liberal.’ It is my Ob- 
servation that it applies chiefly to 
those who believe in being ‘liberal’ 
with the taxpayers’ money. 

“Business is deeply conscious of 
the serious problem facing our coun 
try—problems arising from wide 
unemployment and the desire of mil 
lions of people to be assured of 
some form of security. But 
the mere spending of millions 
for government projects is 
a temporary remedy, not a _ per 
manent solution. A much near 
er approach to a permanent solu 
tion would be found in greater pro 
duction of goods, more work for 
those who want work and increased 
confidence on the part of capital. 

“National policies which fail to 
promote these objectives cannot be 
called constructive. National poli 


cies which tend to curtail the lib 
erties of citizens and place free en- 












terprise at the mercy of powerful 
bureaus cannot be called liberal. 
When that is done in other coun- 
tries we recognize it for what it is 
some form of collectivism. 
“Whether or not we ever go to 
that extreme in this country rests 


entirely with public opinion. That 
is the court of last resort. The 
whole question revolves around 


which policy is preponderantly in 
the public interest—-which can con- 
tribute more to the welfare of the 
average person. 

“We have already had the an- 
swer, clear and unmistakable, with 
respect to some of the anti-industry 
measures that have been adopted. 
The shining example is the Wag- 
ner act, which was handed to the 
country with the assurance that it 
would usher in a great period of in- 
dustrial peace. The fruits of that 
one-sided law and its biased admin- 
istration are seen in the unparal- 
leled labor conflict in all parts of 
the country, and the bitter warfare 
going on between the labor unions. 

“The demand for drastic changes 
in that law is nationwide and insis- 
tent.” 

Just as labor has been disappoint- 
ed through the workings of the -la- 
bor relations act, so will the gen- 
eral public learn much recent “lib- 
eral” legislation will not work for 
the common weal, predicted Mr. 
Girdler. 

“Private industry has an impres- 


sive record of vast and solid achieve- 
ment. While admitting all its hu- 
man failures and defects, and lay- 
ing no claim whatever to perfec- 
tion, it can prove beyond all ques- 
tion that its contributions to man- 
kind have exceeded those of any 
other system ever known. 

“That story in all its amazing 
ramifications should be told by 
every industry in season and out 
of season. It can be told simply 
and effectively by giving the public 
the facts about industry in order 
that public opinion may be enlight- 
ened and not misled... . 


Recognizes Social Problems 


“IT say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that the business interests of 
this country are completely in ac- 
cord with the objective of lifting 
the buying power of all the people to 
the highest possible level—the more 
abundant life, if you will. I repeat 
they fully recognize the seriousness 
of the social problems of unemploy- 
ment and insecurity, but they are 
opposed to methods supposedly 
aimed at solving these problems, 
which really do nothing of the sort 

methods which are leading to low- 
er standards of living and a more 
barren life for the American peo- 
ple... . 

“Any business has to sell far more 
than merely the product which it 
makes. It has also to sell its con- 
tribution to our standard of living, 





Stainless Steel Guards Coulee Dam Against Seepage 





its contribution to employment and 
to economic stability, and its con- 
tribution to the general progress 
and advancement of the community 
in which it is located.” 

The steel industry, continued Mr. 
Girdler, has awakened to the im- 
portance of the problem. The in- 
dustry is telling the public what 
steel is, what it does for civiliza- 
tion, what it means to steel-produc- 
ing communities, how steel conducts 
its business. 

“In conclusion, let me repeat to 
you that today it is not sufficient 
to confine your efforts to convey- 
ing the excellence of your products. 

“Today it is vital that you bear 
constantly in mind the necessity of 
presenting your company and your 
industry to the general public, in 
terms of the contributions which 
your company and your industry 
have made and will continue to 
make to the comfort, convenience, 
progress and prosperity of mankind. 

“You and I and everyone in in- 
dustry have the obligation to take 
up our share of the burden in de- 
fending the institutions upon which 
our industries rest. Just as in mer- 
chandising and advertising we take 
the long look which goes beyond 
the immediate buyer to the final con- 
sumer, so in presenting the facts 
about our business, we should bear 
in mind that great mass of people 
whose composite views make up 
public opinion and whose votes con- 
stitute the final word of control over 
the policies of the nation.” 

Richard P. Dodd, Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O., and vice presi- 
dent, N. I. A. A., highlighted asso- 
ciation activities, reviewed N. I. A. 
A.’s contribution toward more ef- 
fective industrial advertising. 

Frank Wyse, Bucyrus-Erie Co., 
South Milwaukee, Wis., association 
president, pointed to the trend to 
institutional advertising, not only 
for profit but also for prestige. 

Publication of a new source book 
of industrial marketing statistics, 
the Industrial Market Data Hand- 
book, was announced by Wilford L. 
White, chief, bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce. 

Stanley A. Knisley, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, was elected presi- 
dent of the association. Vice presi- 
dents: Charles McDonough, Com- 
bustion Engineering Co. Inc., New 
York; Richard P. Dodds, Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; Theo- 
dore Marvin, Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del.; Wm. D. Murphy, 
Sloan Valve Co., Chicago; V. R. 
Young, Canadian General Electric 


Co., Ltd., Toronto; Herbert V. Mer- 
cready, Magnus Chemical Co., Gar- 
wood, N. J.; secretary-treasurer, 
A. E. Hohman, Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh. The association will 
hold 1939 annual meeting in New 
York. 


@ Stainless steel vertical expansion joints are used in Grand Coulee dam, 
Washington, to safeguard expansion and contraction. Sections 65 feet long 
are separated by a corkboard joint 1 inch thick. Near the water face and below 
high tail water, a stainless steel seal is placed on each side of a diamond-shaped 
asphalt seal formed in the concrete, shaped to allow expansion movement. 
The two metal seals and the asphalt provide three separate guards against 
seepage of water into the expansion joints. Photo, Republic Steel Corp. 
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180 Trial Days; 31,919 Pages of 


Testimony—a Labor Board “Hearing” 


@ ARGUMENTS on pending mo- 
tions to strike out testimony in the 
Weirton Steel Co. case will be heard 
in Washington, Sept. 27, according 
to revised plans announced by the 
national labor relations board. Fol- 
lowing the Washington hearing, a 
date for resumption of the hearing 
proper in Pittsburgh will be an- 
nounced. 

The case’s history: Charges 
against company preferred by 
SWOC in May, 1937; complaint 
served on company by labor board 
Aug. 1, 1937; hearing started Aug. 
16, 1937, in New Cumberland, 
W. Va.; transferred to Steubenville, 
O., Sept. 13; labor board completed 
its case Feb. 28; 

Company and intervenors opened 
defense April 5; on July 11, Trial 
Examiner Edward G. Smith ordered 
Clyde A. Armstrong, Weirton chief 
counsel, excluded from further par- 
ticipation; company appealed trial 
examiner’s ruling to the board July 
20; board upheld exclusion ruling 
July 25. 

Comparative statistics to date: 


For For 

Board Weirton Total 

Trial days .. 119 61 180 

Pages testimony.. 21,827 10,092 31,919 

Witnesses ....... 316 1ST 473 

xXMIONS ......... 3,601 120 3,721 
Objections, motions: 

Sustained ...... 893 498 1,391 

Overruled ...... 732 aoe 6,044 

Among the most important of 


SWOC’s charges: 

1. That Weirton 
sentation plan and 
Employes’ Security league—inde- 
pendent organizations—were not 
bona _ fide collective bargaining 
agencies but were controlled, dom- 
inated and financed by the com- 
pany. 

2. That the company resorted to 
various means to keep SWOC or- 
ganizers out of Weirton and to dis- 
courage its employes from joining 
SWOC. 

3. That the company dominated 
practically every phase of life in 
Weirton and surrounding communi- 
ties including civic organizations, as 
well as courts, juries, police and fire 
departments and public elections. 

In addition, about 300 individuals 
were named in the bill of complaint 
as former employes who had lost 
their jobs because of affiliation with 
the SWOC. 


FALK CORP. RULE BOOK 
AIDS EMPLOYE RELATIONS 


Falk Corp., Milwaukee, has pre- 
pared a rule book for employes, 
stressing safety and harmony in 


employe repre- 
Weirton Steel 
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working relationships. Employes 
are told rules were set up to insure 
a Safe place to work, a plant where 
chance of occupational injuries and 
diseases are minimized, and em- 
ployment with good opportunities 
for individual advancement and rea- 
sonable job security. 


The aim is to provide a_ place 
where “the present long standing 


satisfactory relationship bet ween 
employer and employe will not be 
jeopardized by misunderstandings 
and a lack of mutual respect, which 
always bring about serious conse- 
quences and have an adverse effect 
upon the employes as well as on the 
company.” 


FINANCIAL 


@ SUPERIOR STEEL CORP., Pitts- 
burgh, had net loss in July of $19,- 
030, less than half the monthly av- 
erage for the first half this year. 
For the seven months ended July 
31, net loss was $281,488. Stock- 
holders will vote Oct. 10 on increas- 
ing bonded indebtedness to not more 
than $2,000,000, the issue to be se- 
cured by a mortgage lien on all real 
estate, plants and improvements. 
+ 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Den 
ver, in the 12 months ended June 30 
had a net loss of $829,363, after all 
taxes, interest and other charges, in- 
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‘‘Largest Press 
For Plane Parts’ 


@ Exerting 5500 tons work- 
ing pressure on a platen 
90 by 200 inches, this press 
is reported to be the 
world’s largest for shear- 
ing and forming airplane 
parts. Speed and pressure 
are finger tip controlled, 
and operation is manual 
or automatic. Synchro- 
nized transfer simul- 
taneously loads and re- 
moves finished work. It 
is one of a number for the 
Russian government, de- 
signed and constructed 
by BirdsboroSteel Foundry 
& Machine Co., Birdsboro, 
Pa. 


cluding 
and depletion in the amount of $1, 


provision for depreciation 


265,913. The loss equals $1.47 per 
share on the 563,620 shares out- 
standing. No dividends were de- 
clared or paid, but the full interest 
on the general mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds, due in 1943, and on the 5 per 
cent income mortgage bonds, due 
1970, was paid on respective interest 
dates. Net working capital amount- 
ed to $9,774,207. 
+ 

Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 
Peoria, Ill., has declared a dividend 
of 10 cents a share on common 
stock, payable Nov. 1 to stockhoid 
ers of record Oct. 13. 


Buick’s Goal for 1939 
Season: 200,000 Cars 


@ Buick’s goal for 1939 model sea 
son is 200,000 cars, H. H. Curtice, 
president and general manager, said 
at the press preview in Flint last 
week. This contemplates a 25 per 
cent increase over 1938 and would 
be about 25 per cent of sales in 
Buick’s price class. 

Already Buick assembly lines 
have been placed on two shifts and 
schedules for October and Novem- 
ber increased sharply. 

Improvements in the new models 
include stronger and lighter frames, 
new type “crown” clutch with only 
nine parts as against 41 formerly, 
more rigidly supported spring sys 
tems, optional “sunshine” roofs of 
the sliding panel type on certain 
models, 28 per cent increased glass 
area in windshields, new carburet 
ors, gearshifts on steering columns, 
lower floor level, and _ optional 
“economy ratio” rear axles. 





August Exports 
Down Slightly 


@ STEEL and iron exports, exclud- 
ing scrap, in August amounted to 
more than 100,000 tons for the twen- 
ty-third consecutive month, accord- 
ing to the metals and minerals divi- 
sion, department of commerce. 

Shipments totaled 134,110 tons val- 
ued at $8,810,935, compared with 
37,276 tons valued at $9,832,797 in 
July, and 408,081 tons valued at $24,- 
119,200 in August, 1937, when ex- 
ports were close to a record level. 

Pig iron furnished the largest ton- 
nage in August, 19,756 tons. Japan 
took 18,949 tons. Rail exports ag- 
gregated 12,665 tons, compared with 
1960 tons the preceding month and 
7890 tons in August, 1937. The Aug- 
ust shipments were largely relaying 
rails, Hong Kong taking 8317 tons, 
China, 2318 tons and the United 
Kingdom, 1200 tons. 

Tin plate exports fell to 9163 tons, 
from 12,802 tons in July and 29,170 
tons in August, 1937. Canada took 
2528 tons, Union of South Africa, 855 
tons, and the Philippines, 771 tons. 


Exports, except scrap, in eight 
months totaled 1,388,752 tons val- 
ued at $93,997,890, compared with 


2,242,831 tons valued at $136,709,284 
in the corresponding period of 1937. 

Scrap exports in August were 108,- 
029 tons valued at $1,478,545. The 
July figures were 126,423 tons val- 
ued at $1,667,487. Japan took 44,221 
tons, Germany, 28,355 and Italy, 20,- 
072. Scrap shipments for eight 
months totaled 2,032,765 tons val- 
ued at $31,762,076, compared with 
3,075,699 tons valued at $61,149,443 
in the corresponding months of 1937. 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF IRON 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Gross Tons 


Aug July, Jan. thru 
Articles 1938 1938 Aug., ’38 
Pig iron 19,756 10,371 245,907 
Ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen 2 i 226 
Other ferroalloys 95 51 801 
Ingots, blooms, etc 
Not containing alloy 5389 17,779 136,736 
Alloy, incl. stainless 178 83 5,160 
*Steel bars, cold-fin 812 1,870 10,888 
Bars, iron 19 36 943 
Bars, concrete 2,870 2,199 13,336 
Other steel bars: 
Not containing alloy 7,834 5,019 75,178 
Stainless steel 53 14 278 
Alloy not stainless 69 295, ? 806 
*Welding rods, electric 64 132 731 
Wire rods 357 1,312 18,636 
Boiler plate 131 193 5,173 


Other plates, not fab 
Not containing alloy 12,118 16,000 125,479 


Stainless steel 7 2 143 

Alloy, not stainless 19 82 1,993 
Skelp iron or steel 2,614 1,023 10,255 
Sheets, galv. iron 106 272 2.678 
Sheets, galv. steel 1,539 7,821 15,791 
Sheets, black"’ steel: 

Not containing alloy 11,650 13,934 124,609 

Stainless steel 120 110 1,420 

Alloy, not stainless 179 8 2,476 
Sheets, black iron 881 678 4,981 
Strip steel, cold-rolled 

Not containing alloy 2,037 1,185 16,496 

Stainless steel 13 37 290 
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Aug., July, Jan. thru 

Articles 1938 1938 Aug., ’38 
Alloy, not stainless 25 27 171 
Strip steel, hot-rolled: 


Not containing alloy 2,792 1,417 21,031 
Stainless steel 1 13 104 
Alloy, not stainless 3 3 45 
Tin plate, taggers’ tin 9,163 12,802 111,192 
Terne plate 372 360 3,289 
Tanks, except lined 5,301 2,466 25,123 
Shapes, not fabricated 4,032 6,173 59,493 
Shapes, fabricated... 2,692 1,998 24,116 
Plates, fabricated 575 1,113 18,155 
Metal lath ; 25 61 613 
Frames and sashes 149 155 976 
Sheet piling 599 83 2,551 
Rails, 60 lbs 1,406 37 33,836 
Rails, under 60 Ibs 71 962 3,997 
Rails, relaying 11,188 627 15,461 
Rail fastenings 918 724 4,908 
Switches, frogs, etc 81 110 1,174 
Railroad spikes 762 162 1,855 
R. R. bolts, nuts, etc. 182 16 659 
Boiler tubes, seamless 614 572 8,741 
Boiler tubes, welded 23 26 1,350 
Pipe: 
S’ml’s cast’g, oil-line 2,921 3,153 36, 260 
Do. welded 129 69 9,248 
Seamless black, ex- 
cept casing 517 773 4,906 
Pipe fittings: 
297 254 2,087 


Mall. iron screwed . 
. 154 1,314 


Cast iron’ screwed 134 
Pipe and fittings for: 
Cast iron pressure 5,770 1,712 13,284 
Cast iron soil 687 940 6,519 
Pipe, welded: 
Black steel 862 943 6,941 
Black wrought-iron 401 196 1,812 
Galvanized steel... 1,016 1,109 7,975 
Galv. wrought-iron 283 95 1,634 
Pipe and fittings: 
Riveted iron or steel , 9 930 
Wire: 
Plain iron or steel 1,230 2,527 14,224 
Galvanized 1,153 3,140 14,954 
Jarbed 3,115 3,820 18, 207 
Woven wire fencing 144 23 1,329 


Woven wire screen cloth: 


Insect 26 33 162 
Other! 80 60 730 
Wire rope and cable 284 204 2,514 
Wire strand 18 69 573 
Card clothing 16 50 
Other wire 363 539 3,¢a0 
Wire nails 1,654 2,264 11,985 
Horseshoe nails 44 27 617 
Tacks 13 20 135 
Other nails, staples 325 555 2,675 
Bolts, machine screws 565 643 5,344 
Castings: 
Gray iron, semi-steel 298 339 2,356 
Malleable iron 14 81 920 
Steel, not alloy 111 65 900 
Alloy incl. stainless 58 78 572 
Car wheels, tires, axles 1,759 1,889 15,886 
Horseshoes and calks 4 1 56 
Forgings, Nn.e.s.: 
Not containing alloy 913 161 1,412 
Alloy incl. stainless 10 9 256 
Total 134,110 137,276 1,388,752 


Scrap, iron and steel. 106,883 125,399 2,017,654 


Scrap, tin plate 764 359 7,166 
Tin plate circles, 
strips, cobbles, etc 144 329 3,261 


Waste-waste tin plate 238 336 1,684 


Total scrap 108,029 126,423 2,032,765 


GRAND TOTAL 242,139 263,699 3,421,517 


121,703 142,282 333,366 


Iron Ore 


*No distinction prior to 1938 


Machinery Exports Up 
8 Per Cent in August 


@ Exports of industrial machinery 
in August were valued at $22,067,799, 
an 8 per cent increase over $20,494,- 
237 in August, 1937, according to 
the machinery division, department 
of commerce. 

Smaller shipments were made in 
all major groups except power- 
driven metalworking machinery, in 
which exports were 106 per cent 
greater than a year ago. The larg- 
est decrease was 46 per cent, in 
textile, sewing and shoe machinery. 

Power-driven metalworking ma- 





chinery shipments in August were 
valued at $8,625,729, compared with 
$4,190,386 in August, 1937. Gains 
were made in almost all items of 
this group. Engine lathes increased 
231 per cent; planers and shapers 
468 per cent; surface grinders 298 
per cent; and milling machines 337 
per cent. 

Construction and conveying ma- 
chinery exports were 16 per cent 
below last year, mining, well and 
pumping machinery 8 per cent less, 
and power generating machinery 2 
per cent lower. 


Implement Exports Off 
12 Per Cent Last Month 


@ Exports of agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery in August 
were valued at $6,654,583, compared 
with $7,533,005 in August, 1937—a 
decline of 12 per cent, according to 
the machinery division, department 
of commerce. 

Exceptions to the decrease are 
noted in seed separators and _ har- 
vesting machinery, in which gains 
of 171 and 23 per cent by value, re- 
spectively, were made. Harvesting 
machinery, strengthened by heavy 
shipments of combines, was valued 
at $1,105,104, compared with $896,- 
556 in August, 1937. Seed separators 
were valued at $329,097, against 
$121,324 a year ago. 

Shipments of tractors and parts 
in August were valued at $4,466,- 
328, or 17 per cent below the figure 
for August, 1937, at $5,387,340. 


Forecast Increase in 
Great Lakes Carloadings 


@ Commodity committees of the 
Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
board, meeting in Buffalo last week, 
predicted freight carloadings in the 
Great Lakes region in the fourth 
quarter will be 7.3 per cent below 
the corresponding period of last 
year, but will exceed the current 
quarter. 

The estimated loadings in the 
Buffalo-Cleveland-Detroit territory of 
336,626 cars in the next’ three 
months are compared with 363,034 
in the last quarter a year ago. 

It is expected third quarter load- 
ings this year will be about 26 per 
cent under the total for the same 
period in 1937. 


@ Approximately 28 per cent of the 
nickel used in the United States 
goes to the automobile industry, be- 
ing used in alloy steels and cast 
irons, in nickel plating and _ in 
thermostatic metals as well as non- 
ferrous alloys. This statement was 
made by E. J. Hergenroether, Inter- 
national Nickel Co., speaking to the 
Syracuse Industrial club last Satur- 
day. 
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Founders Plan 
Trade Promotion 


@ SURVEY of the current busi 
ness situation, merchandising, and 
specifications for steel castings oc- 
cupied major attention at the fall 
meeting of the Steel Founders’ So- 
ciety of America in White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., Sept. 15-17. About 
100 foundrymen attended. 

The board of directors approved 
a list of occupational classifications 
recommended by a special commit- 
tee and asked the committee to 
select from the 206 items on the 
extended list a small list upon which 
quarterly labor data may be ex- 
changed. The board also approved 
the report of the advertising and 
trade promotion committee and ap- 
propriated $4000 for laying the 
groundwork for an industry adver- 
tising campaign for steel castings. 

A standard address on steel cast- 
ings, and film to illustrate it, were 
approved and will be available for 
general use of members of the in- 
dustry shortly. The board reviewed 
phases of the current situation with 
respect to the study to be made 
by the national economic commit- 
tee, and laid plans for handling 
factors affecting the steel castings 
industry. Plans also were made to 
deal with problems which may arise 
out of the wage-hour act. 


Discusses Selling Methods 


F. B. Ernst, American Steel 
Foundries, Chicago, spoke on con- 
structive selling methods; S. Wells 
Utley, Detroit Steel Casting Co., 
Detroit, Made an address on the 
state of the industry and some of 
the things which must be guarded 
against; and Col. M. G. Baker, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the society, 
Cleveland, elaborated on _ various 
aspects of the national economic 
committee and the Walsh-Healey 
act. 

General economic matters were 
dealt with by Dr. Neil Carothers, 
economist, Lehigh university, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

Chauncey Belknap, society coun- 
sel, discussed application of the 
wage-hour law, and R. L. Collier, 
secretary-treasurer, summarized the 
position of the steel castings indus- 
try and the society today. 

C. W. Briggs, recently appointed 
technical advisor of the society, 
Cleveland, presented a_ technical 
paper on “Solidification of Steel for 
Castings and Modern Trends in Pad- 
ding and Gating.” 

@ Sales of automatic coal burners 
in July exceeded those for the same 
month in 1937 by 19’ per cent, ac- 
cording to bureau of census data. 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
in Leading Districts 


Week Same 

ended week 

Sept. 24 Change 1937 1936 
Pittsburgh 38 - 2 73 74 
Chicago ..... 43.5 + 2 79.55 7 
Eastern Pa... 33 None 63 48.5 
Youngstown 48 + 2 70 80 
Wheeling 54 2 82 95 
Cleveland ... 48.5 None 64 80.5 
Buffalo ... 49 None 74 81 
Birmingham 57 None 8&3 64 
New England. 60 None 75 88 
Cincinnati . 65 None 89 84 
St. Louis... 48.5 +. 6.5 74 
Detroit . 77 +10 100 95 

Average. . 18 +. 2 76 73 


jNot reported. 





PRODUCTION 


@ STEELWORKS operations last 
week advanced in five centers and 
were unchanged in six, the national 
rate showing an increase of 2 points 
to 48 per cent. This is the highest 
rate since the final week of Octo- 
ber, when it was 51 per cent. 

St. Louis—Marked increase in or- 
ders raised the rate 6.5 points to 
48.5 per cent. 

Birmingham, Ala.—-Unchanged at 
o7 per cent, with 13 open hearths in 
operation. Indications are for an 
increase soon. 

Chicago—Up 2 points to 43.5 per 
cent, highest since first week of Oc 
tober. 

Buffalo—Steady at 49 per cent for 
the third consecutive week. 

Pittsburgh—tIncreases by smaller 
producers brought a rise of 2 points 
to 38 per cent. Better production at 
the week end indicates a higher rate 
this week. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—Off 2 points to 
04 per cent, resulting from small 
curtailment by one producer. 

Central eastern seaboard Un 
changed at 33 per cent. 

Cincinnati—Held at 65 per cent, 
the same level since mid-August, ex 
cept for Labor day. 

Youngstown, O. Advanced 2 
points to 48 per cent, as Republic 
Steel Corp. added a_ sixth open 
hearth. Active open hearths num- 
ber 44, bessemers 2 and blast fur- 
naces 10. Shenango Furnace Co. 
plans to add a blast furnace at 
Sharpsville, Pa., this week. Sched 
ules for this week are the same as 
last. 

Cleveland—Remained at 48.5 per 
cent, with a slight increase sched 
uled for this week. 

Detroit—Up 10 points to 
cent, one producer operating vir 
tually at capacity. 

New England 
cent. 


Yi 


per 


Held at 60 per 


Chicago Made 
Sheet Mill Base 


@ ANOTHER addition to the en- 
larged list of basing points in sale 
of steel products was made last 
week when Inland Steel Co. an- 
nounced establishment of Chicago 
as a new base for sheets and tin 
mill products. Same f.o.b. prices are 
named there as at Gary, Ind., 
formerly the only base for Chicago 
district producers. 

This move has practically no effect 
on delivered prices. Chicago steel 
consumers will continue to pay a 
switching charge of 60 cents a ton. 

Establishment of the new basing 
point was made in the interest of 
uniformity and clarification, accord- 
ing to Inland. The question whether 
Inland would establish a_ basing 
point at Indiana Harbor, Ind., where 
the company rolls its open-hearth 
products, has arisen repeatedly ir 
recent months. Pointing out that 
freight rates from Indiana Harbor 
offer no advantage over Chicago or 
Gary, former bases for most of the 
company’s products, Inland stated 
that an Indiana Harbor base would 
be of no benefit to steel buyers or to 
the company. 

Since Indiana Harbor is in the 
Chicago switching district, con- 
sumers within the area would pay 
the same delivered price in the 
event a new base were tc be set up 
at Indiana Harbor. Henceforth In- 
land will announce all of its prices, 
except omrails and joint bars, f.o.b. 
Chicago only. 


Reinforcing Steel Group 
Fills Board Vacancies 
@ Concrete Reinforcing Steel insti- 


tute, conducting its semiannual 
meeting at French Lick Springs, 


Ind., Sept. 20-21, elected E. W. Lang- 
don, manager, reinforcing depart- 
ment, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 


Inc., Chicago, treasurer to succeed 
the late Hugh J. Baker, who was 
president, Hugh J. Baker Co., In- 
dianapolis. J. R. Fenstermaker, new 
president of the Baker company, was 
elected a director of the institute 
until May 1 to complete Mr. Baker’s 
term. 

Business sessions of the meeting 
were devoted to discussions of mar- 
keting conditions. President Kenneth 
D. Mann, executive vice president, 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
reviewed the _ institute’s activities 
since the annual meeting in Hot 
Springs, Va., last April. 


@ Jeffersonville, Ind., quartermas- 
ter depot has purchased 120,000 
pounds of horse shoes from Phoenix 
Mfg. Co., Joliet, Ill., prices ranging 
from $7.42 to $8.92 per 100 pounds. 
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Forming rough ¥ 
lode tough 






Imple warehouse stocks insure Barnes-made Spring Steel gets the toughest test of all right in 
prompt deliveries . . . Write the 
Steel Sales Department for a 


list of sizes . . . or a quotation. 


our own plant. We not only make it—we use it! Finicky 
attention is paid to accuracy to size, forming, hardening and 
fatigue properties. Ours is not a tonnage mill, spring steel is 
the only product. If you believe, as we do, that good material 
is the best kind of economy, let Barnes-made Spring Steel be 


your next order. 


WALLACE BARNES COMPANY 


Division of Associated Spring Corporation 


BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 


SPRINGS - SPRING WASHERS - WIRE FORMS -STAMPINGS: SPRING STEEI 
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WASHINGTON 
@ DESPITE assurances to _ indus. 
try by officials of the national eco- 
nomic committee, representatives of 
business who come to Washington 
frequently are still anxious about 
the actions of the committee in its 
monopoly investigation. 

The latest cause for uneasiness 
is the fact that the committee, 
through the department of justice, 
has issued subpoenas against certain 
manufacturers, and refuses to di- 
vulge the names of the manufac- 
turers or the extent of the sub- 
poenas. This is a rather unusual 
procedure. It is quite understand- 
able that the government would not 
discuss Subpoenas before they are 
issued, but why it should maintain 


secrecy after they actually have 
been issued is a mystery. 
Officials of the economic com- 


mittee say they have recently re- 
ceived specific offers of co-operation 
from the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the United States 
chamber of commerce, and _ the 
American Bar association is under- 
stood to have expressed willingness 
to aid the committee in the study 
of patents. 


Probers Deny “Goat Hunt” 


Committee officials have expressed 
satisfaction at these offers and be 
lieve that leaders in the business 
world now feel the committee is 
not on a “goat hunting” expedition, 
but is making a sincere effort to- 
ward factual studies. They con- 
tend it is clear -that if prosecutions 
were the purpose of the inquiry, the 
way to do that would be through a 
grand jury and not by legislative 
committee. 

Much information is already in 
the hands of the committee, fur- 
nished by various governmental de- 
partments, and will be used at 
the public hearings. This is largely 
the sort of statistical material which 
business periodicals and advertis- 
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ing agencies, aS well as other repre 
sentatives of American business, 
have sought at various times from 
the government. The job of the com 
mittee, of course, will be to bring 
all of this information together so 
that there will be procured an ac 
curate scientific picture of how the 
American economic system works. 
It is understood the committee con- 
siders this the primary essential to 
the preparation of any effective leg 
islation. 

The statistical records of the de 
partment of labor and the bureau of 
the census of the department of 
commerce are being analyzed and 
co-ordinated with a view to bringing 
into bold relief the action of eco- 
nomic forces and practices. The 
bureau of labor statistics experts, it 
is understood, are going back 20 
years and preparing price histories 
of steel and various other important 
commodities. 

The bureau of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce of the department 
of commerce is mobilizing its infor- 
mational resources, and by means 
of this study the public will be af- 
forded opportunity of seeing just 
how rapidly the expanding economic 
system of the world works, in 
Europe as well as in America. Dr. 
Willard Thorp, a well-known econo- 
mist, is devoting three days of his 
time to heading up the commerce 
department’s part of the investiga 
tion for the committee. Under his 
direction, also, studies are pro- 
ceeding in both the patent office 
and the bureau of the census. 

Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Patterson, who represents the de- 
partment on the economic com 
mittee, announced late last week that 
the department would begin mailing 


out on Sept. 26, to approximately 


2300 trade associations, question 
naires in connection with one of its 
monopoly surveys. He called atten 
tion to the fact that many data on 
trade associations and their activi 
ties are already in the hands of 
government agencies and will be 
utilized in this study. 

Additional information may also 
be obtained from nongovernmental 
sources and_ through 
with business men and trade associa 
tion executives. The trade associa 
tion study is being carried on by 
the marketing research division of 
the department of commerce unde} 
Dr. Thorp’s direction. 


discussion 


TAX EXPERTS OPPOSE 
LARGER CORPORATE LEVY 

A tax conference was held last 
week between Senator Harrison, 
chairman of the senate finance com 
mittee, and Representative Dough 
ton, chairman of the ways and means 
committee of the house, with treas 
ury experts who are working in a 
preliminary way on the tax program 
for the coming winter. 

It is understood that conside1 
able opposition has arisen among 
the experts over the suggestion of 
President Roosevelt to increase the 
corporate levy to the level of 1936. 
It will be recalled that the Presi 
dent tried to force this at the last 
session of congress, but neither the 
house nor senate would consent. 
It was reported at that time that 
the President fully intended to bring 
the matter up again at the next 
session of congress. The under 
standing here is that at present this 
tax is not included in the agenda 
on which the experts are working. 

This program is unofficially said 
to include imposition of processing 
taxes on farm products; general in 
crease in social security taxes; con- 
sideration of federal taxation of sal 
aries of state and municipal officials; 
and federal taxation of state and 
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local securities; consideration of 
corporation taxes. The federal tax 
on corporation earnings expires 
Dec. 31, 1939, and it will, therefore, 
be necessary for the coming ses- 
sion of congress to take action. 
ANDREWS PLANS EARLY 

WAGE-HOUR ANNOUNCEMENT 


Fimer F. Andrews of the hours 
and wages division still hopes that 
he will be able to make public be 
fore Oct. 23, when the new act be 
comes effective, definite indications 
of the fields of business and kinds 
of occupations that may be held 
subject to the new law. 

As pointed out previously, Mr. 
Andrews has been somewhat handi- 
capped by the slowness with which 
the United States civil service com- 
mission is certifying employes for 
his division. This has meant that 
thousands of letters from trade as- 
sociations and individual industrial 
firms have not been answered. In 
this connection, the administrator 
several times has indicated at press 
conferences he hopes to get out a 
general statement before Oct. 1, 
which will answer a great many of 
these inquiries. 

An interesting situation developed 
when announcement was made of 
the textile industry committee when 
someone in Mr. Andrews’ office in- 
advertently mentioned the fact that 
on the committee representing the 
public there was only one man 
whose name does not appear in 
“Who’s Who.” This was said to 
just be a coincidence, and assurance 
has been given that it is not neces- 
sary to have your name in that vol- 
ume in order to become a member 
of the committee representing the 
public. 


Proceeding Slowly 


A story is being passed around 
that consideration of the selection 
of industry committees other than 
those for textiles and tobacco will 
be deferred for some weeks. It is 
reported that Mr. Andrews wants 
to get the problems of these indus- 
tries ironed out before he takes on 
any additional committees. 

As previously stated Administra- 
tor Andrews is anxious for an inter- 
pretation of what constitutes inter- 
state commerce under the wage 
and hour law. He has indicated a 
number of times at his press con- 
ferences that this would be one of 
the early duties of his general coun- 
sel. Calvert McGruder, the recently 
appointed new general counsel for 
Mr. Andrews, last week admitted 
that he has this important matter 
under consideration and stated that 
it might take some time to form 
a definition. He pointed out, how- 
ever, that when he does reach a de- 
cision it will merely represent his 
own definition and will, of course, 


Resigns as Head of 
Metals, Minerals Division 





Ralph L. Harding 


® Ralph L. Harding, chief of the 
metals and minerals division, depart- 
ment of commerce, since August 
1934, has resigned, effective Oct. 1, 
to re-enter private practice. He will 
become associated with Wilbur Wat- 
son & Associates, Cleveland, with 
whom he was connected before en- 
tering government service. 

A graduate of Case School of 
Applied Science in 1905, Mr. Hard- 
ing became engineer in charge of 
construction for the Grasselli Chem- 
ical Co., Grasselli, N. J. Later he 
went to the Philippines as district 
engineer and engineer in charge of 
the Manila Railroad Co. After serv- 
ing in the World war, he joined 
Wilbur Watson & Associates. 

Mr. Harding succeeded Luther 
Becker who was chief of the old 
iron and steel division. 





have no official status under the 
law. He stated that an official defi- 
nition is really the function of the 
courts, and he seemed to be a little 
put out that Mr. Andrews has so 
often promised an interpretation of 
what interstate commerce meant 
under the new hours and wages act. 
Any interpretation that he might 
make, Mr. MeGruder said, would not 
be binding in any way, and he ex- 
plained what he hopes to achieve 
is merely an idea that can be used 
by the hours and wages adminis- 
tration as a basis under which to 
do future work. 

At a press conference last week, 
Mr. Andrews expressed hope that 
as his personnel expands he will be 
able to appoint an economist to 
have charge of specific industries. 
He said, for instance, that he hoped 





to have an economist appointed for 
the steel industry as he would for 
the many other basic industries of 
the country. Even if a wage ques- 
tion was not up at the time, this 
economist could be laying the 
ground-work for future negotiations. 


BRITISH TRADE PACT MAY 
FAIL TO GO THROUGH 

There is renewed talk that the 
trade agreement between the Unit- 
ed States and England is about to 
fall through. There have been ru- 
mors off and on to this effect for 
some weeks, but no one has taken 
them seriously. 

While Secretary of State Hull 
will not discuss the matter, some 
government officials feel it would 
be far better to have no agreement 
than to negotiate one out of which 
the American government can get 
nothing, which seems to be the pres- 
ent situation. 


SWEDISH INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS REPORT ISSUED 


President Roosevelt has made pub- 
lic the unanimous report of his com- 
mittee on industrial relations in 
Sweden. It parallels the statement 
on industrial relations in Great Brit- 
ain made public some weeks ago. 
Although differences in practice be- 
tween the two countries are apparent 
in the report the striking fact is sim- 
ilarity of approach and the wide- 
spread satisfaction with the pro- 
cedures adopted. In Sweden, as in 
Great Britain, employers generally 
have accepted a program of collec- 
tive bargaining; there is extensive 
independent organization of both 
groups and all concerned live up to 
the rules in participating in collec- 
tive bargaining. 


GOVERNMENT BUYS MUCH 
IRON, STEEL, MACHINERY 


The labor department has issued 
a statement that since the Walsh- 
Healey act went into effect 9950 
contracts have been entered into by 
the government, valued at approxi- 
mately half a billion dollars. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins, under 
whom the division of public con- 


tracts operates, has approved 18 
minimum wage recommendations 


made by the board under the act 
and 16 dates have been reserved on 
the board’s calendar for hearings 
to be held this month or next. 
Data made public by the division 
show that from Sept. 28, 1936, to 
Sept. 1, this year, 982 contracts have 
been entered into by the govern- 
ment under the Walsh-Healey act 
for iron, steel and their products, 
valued at $50,725,000, which is 9.15 
per cent of the total value of con- 
tracts entered into during that pe- 
riod. Also, 863 contracts have been 
made for machinery totaling more 
than $37,000,000, or 6.69 per cent. 
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Co-operate with Monopoly Inquiry, 


Trade Association Executives Urged 


M SUBSTANTIAL amendments to 
the national labor relations act are 
necessary to achieve the balance be- 
tween employers and employes 
which is the essential feature of la- 
bor relations in Great Britain. This 
was a conclusion of John C. Gall, 
counsel, National Association of 
Manufacturers, addressing the nine- 
teenth annual convention of Ameri- 
can Trade Association Executives 
in Pittsburgh last week. 

“ssential principle in British prac- 
tice, as revealed by Presidential 
commission’s report, is that both em 
ployer and employe should be as 
free as possible to work out their 
own problems, said Mr. Gall. The 
government intervenes only to the 
extent of protecting the public 
against practices which would be 
directly harmful to it. 

Discussing the new federal wages 
and hours law, Mr. Gall said: “It is 
obvious that there are many _ pos- 
sible complications and difficulties. 
Many of these can be overcome by 
careful and moderate administra- 
tion, and it is proper to say on this 
point that the new administrator 
should be commended for the spirit 
evidenced at the outset. He has 
indicated that this is not a task to 
be accomplished overnight; that he 
is more concerned with getting the 


right answers than with getting 
quick ones; that he is cognizant of 
many of the problems of industry 
and sincerely desirous of making 
the act work without maladjust- 
ments, and without imposing undue 
hardships on those to whom it may 
be applied.” 

Mr. Gall called attention to the 
many perplexing problems yet to be 
solved and the many provisions yet 
to be interpreted. 


Predicts Better Understanding 


Co-operation with the national 
economic committee’s investigation 
of trade association activities was 
urged in the presidential address of 
North Storms, secretary-treasurer 
National Glass Distributors’ associa 
tion, Chicago. 

“There seems to be a sound basis 
for the feeling that out of this in 
vestigation will come a better under 
standing of the functions of trade 
associations, not only on the part 
of the general public, but on the 
part of legislative and administra 
tive bodies of government whose 
work has not brought them _ into 
adequately close touch with the pub 
lie service characteristics of trade 
associations,” he said. 

Technical and engineering re 
search by the associations was men 





Steel Plays Vital Part in Flood Control 
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@ United States engineers are engaged in a vast flood-prevention project along 
the Los Angeles river, to forestall a recurrence of last year’s damage. Hundreds 
of tons of reinforcing steel are being used in construction of channel walls 
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tioned as one of the public services. 

“Industry necessarily will ap 
proach this inquiry with mixed 
feelings,” declared Edwin B. George 
economist, Dun & Bradstreet Inc., 
New York. “As groups of human 
beings they will wish both to assist 
the government in correcting mal 
adjustments and protecting them 
selves against unfair attacks 

“One of the best things they can 
do is to use the last ounce of powe) 
or influence they may have to set 
to it that this investigation is long 
enough and thorough enough. The 
greatest danger of all, especially in 
view of the fact government files 
are already crowded with evidence 
of technical wrong-doing, lies in a 
brief and superficial inquiry. Such 
an inquiry would be most likely to 
result in a vindication of preconceiv 
ed ideas.” 

John W. Hill, public 
counsel, American Iron and Steel 
institute, explained the public rela 
tions activities carried on by the 
steel industry, emphasized the need 
for all industry to keep the publi 
informed as to the services rendered 
by industry. 


relations 


Bridgeport Brass Builds 
New Rolling Mill Plant 


@ Straight-line production principle 
will be employed in the new rollins 
mill just completed by Bridgeport 
Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. First 
major step in the company’s expan 
sion and modernization program 
started early last year, the plant 
cost $4,500,000, has 200,000 square 
feet of floor area, required 1375 tons 
structural steel. 

Estimated monthl; 
3000 tons of brass, copper and cop- 
per-base alloys. In addition to the 
new manufacturing plant, a new 
mill office and laboratory building, 
housing all research, development 
and testing facilities, has been com 
pleted. 


capacity is 


Orders for Foundry 
Equipment Up in August 
@ Foundry equipment orders _ in 
creased moderately in August—the 
net orders’ index 83.3, comparing 
with 74.2 in July and 257.5 in August, 
1937, according to the Foundry 
Equipment Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion. Shipments declined, the index 
for July standing at 89.1, compared 
with 105.8 in July, and 266.6 in 
August, 1937. 

Unfilled orders’ index for August 
was 102.8, against 108.6 in July and 
351.1 in August, 1937. Three 
months’ average of gross orders 
was 73.6, compared with 76 in July 
and 229.9 in August last year. In 
dexes are based on 1922-24 as 100 
per cent. 








MILLIONS 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION 


Behind the TIMKEN Alloy Steel recommended for your product is an 
investment of millions of dollars in specialized technical knowledge, re- 


search, manufacturing and testing. 


When you submit your steel problems to this organization for example, 
you obtain—without charge or obligation—the services of a group of 
alloy steel technicians whose combined knowledge, versatility and experi- 


ence is unsurpassed. 


No individual steel user could afford to hire these men, yet the full benefit 
of their expert advice is free to every user and prospective user of TIMKEN 


Alloy Steels, and TIMKEN Carbon and Alloy Seamless Tubing. 


It’s the same in every other department, where experienced steel makers, 
rollers and inspectors aided by the most modern equipment are constantly 


working hand-in-hand to assure the steel user’s satisfaction and protection. 
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THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
Steel and Tube Division 


Manufacturers of TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings for automobiles, motor 


Rock Bits; and TIMKEN Fuel Injection Equipment. TIMKEN 


trucks, railroad cars and locomotives and all kinds of industrial machinery; 


TIMKEN Alloy Steels and Carbon and Alloy Seamless Tubing; TIMKEN 


ALLOY STEELS 
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DETROIT 
@ OUTRANKING any other con- 
sideration of new car models, from 
the standpoint of external appear- 
ance at least, is the striking similar- 
ity which runs through all makes, 
with the exception of Packard which 
has revised outward lines only in 
minor degree. Design themes intro- 
duced by Graham and_ Lincoln 
Zephyr have spread in one form or 
another across the entire industry 
and in 1939 the style pioneers will 
be few if any. 

Explanations as to why various 
designers have universally veered 
toward the same channel are num- 
erous, one being that the new 
styles represent a maturing of de- 
sign thought. Obviously there is no 
particular reason why designers, ap- 
praised of the public’s favor toward 
certain lines, should not work in 
this direction. The result is a lessen- 
ing of competitive appeal on the 
score of appearance, but there are 
many other factors which sell cars 
besides their looks. 


Radical Design Doesn’t Pay 


If the trend developing in the 
new models is one which can be ex- 
pected to endure, then American 
automobiles can be counted on to 
pregress as an industry unit, and 
the forays of individual makers 
into new design fields will be fewer. 

The large producers have recog- 
nized the danger and high cost of 
venturing into new style ideas, pre- 
ferring to wait until the public has 
accepted a trend rather than to 
spend millions for dies and produc- 
tion tools for a radical design and 
then find it too far advanced foi 
profitable sales. 


One of the Graham brothers, 
speaking here recently on design 
trends, gave as his belief that the 
so-called independent producers 
must keep a step ahead of the rest 
of the industry if they are to stay 
in business. Graham, of course, did 
this with its 1938 models, but it re- 
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mains to be proved whether or not 
this policy can be translated into a 
profit. Graham probably still is at 
least a half-step ahead of the rest 
of the industry from a design 
angle; the next 12 months will sup- 
ply the answer to the merchandis- 
ing question. 

It is no criticism of the automo- 
tive industry to say that new models 






all trend toward a similarity in de- 


sign. It is only a matter of good 
business that they have been so de- 
signed. 


@ NEW features in transmissions 
include the predominant swing to 
gearshift levers mounted on steer- 
ing columns and the adaptation of 
the overdrive or some variation of 
it. De Soto is offering, at moderate 
extra cost, an improved overdrive 
transmission which gives the equiva- 
lent of five speeds forward. It be- 
comes effective at a speed of 25 miles 
per hour, where formerly it was 
usable only at speeds in excess of 





Illuminated Eye Indicates Automobile Speed 





@ Closeup of new ‘‘safety signal’’ speedometer developed by Chrysler engineers 
and used on all 1939 models in the Chrysler Corp. line. An illuminated eye on the 
speedometer needle shows green from 0 to 30 miles per hour; amber from 30 


to 50; and red thereafter. 


Manufacture is divided between Stewart-Warner 
and the Moto-Meter division of Electric Auto-Lite 









35 miles per hour. A second new 
feature is the so-called “step-down”’ 
which permits the driver to shift 
instantly from overdrive back to the 
next lower gear by merely stepping 
down on the accelerator. When the 
need for quick acceleration has 
passed, the driver may shift back 
automatically to overdrive by re- 
leasing pressure on the accelerator 
for an instant. 

Packard also is offering an “econo- 
drive” transmission on three of its 
new models, which is much similar 
to the one just described. It cuts 
in at 30 miles per hour and is esti- 
mated to bring a 20 per cent saving 
in gasoline consumption. 

A spectacular show was run off 
at the Packard proving ground in 
connection with the preview of new 
models by newspaper men and 3000 
distributors and dealers Monday. At 
the 500-acre test grounds near 
Utica, Mich., they saw cars thunder 
across a road of railroad ties, leap 
30 feet from the end of an incline 
while traveling at 60 miles per hour, 
and come unscathed through other 
tortures. In one test rigidity was 
demonstrated by removing one front 
from a car and driving it 
a deep ditch without the ex- 
posed hub touching the ground. 
Company officials put stock cars 
through speed tests around a 2'2- 
mile track. 

Outwardly the new Packards have 
probably fewer changes than any 
other 1939 model, probably because 
the company has always placed 
much emphasis upon the standard 
Packard lines, and with considerable 
success. Currently Packard is run- 
ning about 1500 new models per 
week off assembly lines. 


wheel 
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@ PONTIAC is claiming improved 
riding qualities from its “duflex” 
rear springing arrangement which 
cuts spring oscillation rate to 72 
per cent under full load and 76 un- 
der no load, compared with 86-96 
for conventional springing. Low os- 
cillation rate and low spread bring 
the rear spring rate almost the same 
as the front spring rate, and per- 
mit finer adjustment of shock ab- 
sorbers. 

These new springs mark the first 
application of variable-rate leaf 
springs to the passenger car field 
(they have been used on buses), and 
Pontiac will enjoy this advantage 
for a year, but others contemplate 
using them in 1940 models. The con- 
ventional leaf spring has a deflec- 
tion rate of about 130 pounds per 
inch. The new Pontiac springs start 
at 95 pounds per inch with one pas- 
senger in the car and range up to 
155 pounds per inch under full de- 
flection. The variable rate is ac- 
complished by making the lower 
three leaves of-the eight-leaf spring 
with a reverse curvature, so that the 
taper-finish ends of these three 
leaves fan away from the spring 
itself. As pressure on the spring is 
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gradually increased, contact is made 
with the top faces of these three 
leaves with the result the deflection 
rate is increased progressively. 


Objection to the variable-rate 
spring has been the added cost in- 
volved because of the heavier sec- 
tions required. About 5 per cent 
more steel is required in the vari- 
able-rate spring leaves, one reason 
being that the initial load is carried 
by only five of the eight leaves. 

However, with the development of 
a parabolic section for spring leaves, 


it was possible to effect a 7 per cent 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 





1936 1937 1938 

i ee a | 399,186 227,744 
Feb. .-. 800,810 383,900 202,872 
March 438,943 519,022 238,753 
April 527,625 553,231 238,133 
May... . 480,518 540,377 210,183 
June 469,368 $21,153 189,399 
July 451,206 456,909 150,444 
7 mos 3,045,714 3,373,778 1,456,476 
ae 275,934 405,072 *85,000 
Sept. 139,820 175,630 Ppa Par 
Ot. ..0.. Beane 337,979 

Nov. : 405,799 376,629 

Dec. . 518,958 346,886 

Year 4,616,274 5,015,974 


*Estimated. 
Estimated by Ward’s Reports. 
Week ended 


Aug. 27 18,700 
Sept. 3 22,165 
Sept. 10 17,485 
SRI, <5 xo oak ik Ota re aie a aes 16,100 
Sept. 24 20,390 
Week ended 

Sept. 24 Sept.1%7 

General Motors 5,895 4,675 
Chrysler ae ,> =eemneae 5,950 
Ford ; : ; 1,600 + bss 
All others... se ee ae 4,960 





reduction in the amount of steel 
used, to obtain comparable _per- 
formance. The result has been that 
now the variable-rate spring can be 
made with a net 2 per cent saving 
in steel—-welcome news to engineer- 
ing and purchasing departments. 

The parabolic section, as opposed 
to the conventional rectangular sec- 
tion, is an outgrowth of research 
which showed the compression side 
of a spring leaf to withstand con- 
siderably more stress than the ten- 
sion side. Hence it was reasoned 
that by tapering off the compres- 
sion side a saving in material could 
be achieved without any sacrifice of 
strength. Thus the edges on the 
lower or compressicn side of these 
new leaves are, in effect, beveled 
off appreciably. 

No change is made in the shackl- 
ing of the new Pontiac springs and 
in view of the fact spring covers 
are used, the average person will 
detect no difference in the appear- 
ance of the springs. But the com- 
pany should cash in handsomely 





from the advertising advantages 
such a new development offers; and 
those who have had experience with 
the variable-rate springs say they 
bring a definite improvement in 
riding qualities, especially in sedans. 


@ FROM experimental wcrk now 
going forward at the Ford plant, it 
is deduced the use of hardened steel 
liners may be a contemplated move. 
Although it is definitely stated such 
liners are not being used at present 
in production engines, it is admitted 
a number of experimental engines 
are being so equipped. 

Behind this development lies an 
interesting story of an engineering 
program designed to overcome cyl- 
inder bore wear. 

This problem is nct peculiar to 
Ford, for, as pointed out here pre- 
viously, several companies are con- 
certedly attacking the matter of 
producing an engine block which 
will have satisfactory bore hardness 
and still be machinable on panrails 
and manifold faces. 

Last year Ford was experiment- 
ing with a “hot spot” head, an 
aluminum cylinder head with no 
water jackets which was designed 
to give hotter ccmbustion and im- 
proved economy. One version of the 
function of this head went to the 
effect that it promoted hotter com- 
bustion and in addition speeded up 
the expulsion of exhaust gases, with 
their moisture content, from _ the 
cylinder, thus preventing any water 
from acting to dilute crankcase oil. 

In the meantime the research 
took a different tack and a matter of 
liners or sleeves came up for ccn- 
sideration. Such liners were being 
used successfully on taxicab and 
commercial car engines, so it was 
only natural that their extension to 
other engines would be studied. Now 
it is understood Ford engineers are 
about convinced of the practicality 
of inserting a hardened steel liner 
in each cylinder, which would pro- 
vide a surface with better wearing 
qualities and at the same time obvi- 
ate the need of changing the head 
design. 

The liners, or dry sleeves, would 
simply be fitted into the bored cylin- 
ders and the expansion under engine 
heat would insure a tight fit. 


@ AFTER a three-day flareup at the 
Briggs plant, the labor situation has 
quieted again, but all plants have 
their fingers crossed for the time 
being. Publicly the UAW appears 
to have healed the rupture in its 
ranks. At present the union is at- 
tempting to consolidate its position 
and take steps to build up its treas- 
ury which has been badly depleted 
in recent months. But the sudden- 
ness with which the Briggs trouble 
developed gives scant hope that 
UAW members are any more setri- 
ously concerned with living up to 
their contracts with employers. 
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TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARING 


DESIGN AND SERVICE FEATURES 





THE TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARING IN A THIRD 
AXLE SUPPORT ASSEMBLY — A TYPICAL APPLICA 
TION COMBINING BALL AND NEEDLE BEARINGS 
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BEARING CONSTRUCTION ASSURES AMPLE LUBRICATION 


Lowers Maintenance, Increases Life 


HE CONSTRUCTION of the new 

Torrington Needle Bearing assures 
ample, constant lubrication, contribut- 
ing materially to the life of the bearing 
and reducing the need for service atten- 
tion. The hardened retaining shell which 
holds the needles in a single compact 
unit serves also as a reservoir tor a large 
quantity of oil or grease, keeping the 
shaft, which serves as the inner race, 
constantly floating on a lubricating film. 
This is particularly important in heavy- 
duty applications like the support as 
sembly for the third axle, shown in the 
illustration—-an interesting example ot 
the combination of ball and needle bear 
ings in a single mechanism. 

High radial load capacity, obtained 
by the bearing’s many linear inches ot 
contact, enables the bearing to with 
stand severe loads in either rotating or 
oscillating applications. 

Low Unit Cost 
The Needle Bearing is low in unit cost, 


and its use permits marked economies 
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in housing design and in installation ex 
pense, making it possible to obtain full 
anti friction construction at a cost com 
parable to that of simple bushings. It is 
readily pressed into place, and requires 
only the simplest type ot housing 
structure. 

The Torrington Engineering Depart 
ment will cooperate in the laying out ot 
bearing applications utilizing the advan 
tages of this unusual bearing in your 
products. Further information is given 
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in the Torrington Needle Bearing Cata 
ig, available on request. Write tor Cat 
alog No. 10. Specifications on Torrington 
Ball Bearings may he obtained by re 


guesting Catalog No. 401. 


G C72 Bi, 
The : fon ington ( ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Gorrington, Coan, USA. 


Mokers of Ball and Needle Bearings 


Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 





MEN or INDUSTRY 





@ ©. M. GIBSON, former metallur- 
gist, Dodge Bros. Corp., has been 
appointed research director, G. S. 
Rogers & Co., Chicago. All produc- 
tion-control and research labora 
tories of the company’s Middle West 
and eastern seaboard plants will be 
under Mr. Gibson’s supervision. A 
graduate of the University of De- 
troit, Mr. Gibson, was formerly field 
metallurgical engineer for J. B. 
Ford Co., and later manager, metal 
working research department, E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia. 
. 

L. S. Mills has been appointed 
representative in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, for Edgar Allen & Co. 
Ltd., London. 

° 

William C. Buell Jr. will sail Sept. 
28 in the interest of Arthur G. Me- 
Kee & Co., Cleveland, to make an 
economic study for a long-term de- 
velopment program for an English 
firm. 

+ 

Arthur Roeder, president, Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Corp., has been 
elected a director, Alpha Portland 
Cement Co., to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of J. H. Lock- 
hart, of Pittsburgh. 

° 

C. S. Quillen has been placed in 
charge of field engineering, Mixing 
Equipment Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
covering New York city, and central 
southern territories of the state. A 
graduate of Drexel institute, Mr. 
Quillen was formerly with Alco 
Products Inc. and Carbide & Car 
bon Chemical Corp. He will have 
headquarters at 377 Broadway, New 
York. 

S 

John H. Abbott has been appoint- 
ed manager of alloy sales for Ro 
tary Electric Steel Co., Detroit. He 
has been associated with Timken 
Steel & Tube Co. for the past eight 
years, handling alloy steel sales in 
the Detroit area. 

James M. Johnson, associated 
with Rotary Electric Steel the past 
four years, has been named man- 
ager of carbon steel sales, including 
cold drawn and hot-rolled carbon 
bars and cold-rolled strip steel. 

¢ 

Jack Anthony Nachowitz, mechan- 
ical engineering graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Sidney J. 
Brooks, graduate of the ceramic en- 
gineering department, Ohio State 
university, have been appointed to 
research fellowships in the graduate 
school, Ohio State university, by 
Battelle Memorial institute, Colum- 
bus, O. Mr. Nachowitz will study 
coloration possibilities of metals and 
28 





Gibson 


oO. M. 


alloys, and Mr. Brooks will investi- 
gate effects of vitrifying agents on 
physical properties of wall tile 
bodies. 

Julian Glasser has joined the in- 
stitute staff to engage in chemical 
and electrochemical research in met- 
allurgy. He studied at University 
of Illinois and California Institute of 
Technology, obtaining his doctor’s 
degree at Pennsylvania State col- 
lege. Ellsworth McSweeney has 
been made research associate at the 
institute and will study organic tin 
compounds. He _ graduated from 
Oberlin college in 1934 and received 
a Ph. D. degree from the University 
of Rochester this year. He is a 
member of the American Chemical 
society. 

. 

Adolph Bregman, metallurgical 
engineer, since 1919 managing edi- 
tor of Metal Industry, has severed 
his connection with that journal, 
effective Oct. 1, and established an 





Adolph Bregman 





office at 123 William street, New 
York, as a consultant in the metal 
products manufacturing and metal 
finishing industries. Mr. Bregman 
is executive secretary, Masters’ Elec- 
tro-Plating association, and a mem- 
ber, American Society for Testing 
Materials, and Institute of Metals 
division, A. I. M. E. 


. 
Avery Phillis has been named dis- 

trict manager at Chicago for Beaver 
Pipe Tools Inc., Warren, O. He suc- 
ceeds W. S. Andrews, who has re- 
signed to join the Equitable Meter 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

¢ 

Fred Grotts, heretofore vice presi- 

dent and metallurgical director, 
Lebanon Steel Foundry Co., Leba- 
non, Pa., has become _ associated 
with the Chicago Steel Foundry Co., 
Chicago, as vice president in charge 
of heat and corrosion resisting al- 
loys. Previous to joining the Le- 
banon organization in March, 1937, 
he was for seven years associated 
with the Continental Roll & Steel 
Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. 

¢ 


B. B. Root has been elected vice 
president and general manager, 
Bridgeport Machine Co., Wichita, 
Kans. The past five years he has 
been in charge of the company’s 
legal department. L. A. Babb, sales 
manager, and associated with the 
company over 20 years, has been ad- 
vanced to vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager. F. K. Blauvelt, 
who joined the firm 12 years ago 
and has been in charge of the 
manufacturing department the past 
10 years, has been promoted to vice 
president and plant superintendent. 

¢ 


Herman R. Larson has been ap- 
pointed central district service man- 
ager, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., with headquarters at the Home. 
wood works, Pittsburgh. Before 
joining Westinghouse in 1919 he 
was associated with the Tacoma 
Railway & Power Co. and the Puget 
Sound Electric Railway Co. With 
the exception of one year, 1920, 
when he was located in the genera- 
tor test division, Mr. Larson has 
been continuously in the service de- 
partment. The past two years he 
had been assigned to executive 
duties in the headquarters service 
office. 


DIED: 


@ WILLIAM A. SCHENDEL, 53, 
founder and president, Atlas Metal 
Parts Co., and from 1908 to 1936 
assistant purchasing agent, A. O. 
Smith Corp., Milwaukee, in Milwau- 
kee, Sept. 16. 
+ 

Joseph Wolf, 65, one of the found 

ers of Wolf & Co., Hamilton, O., 
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dealer in scrap metals, in Cincinnati, 
Sept. 16. 
+ 
Irving G. Huddilston Sr., 57, in 
Cleveland. He formerly was traffic 
manager for Upson-Walton Co., as- 
sociated with the company since 
1918. 
° 
Eugene Haslett Darrach, 72, in 
Indianapolis. He was a founder and 
for several years president of the 
Interstate Car Co., Indianapolis, 
manufacturer of railroad castings. 


¢ 

Col. Charles Arthur Carlisle, 74, 

in Indianapolis. He was a director 

of South Bend Malleable Iron Co., 

South Bend, Ind., and a former 

president of the National Associa- 

tion of Manufacturers. 
+ 

Williams Robb Barclay, 62, in 
Birmingham, England, Sept. 16. An 
authority on nonferrous metallurgy, 
Mr. Barclay was best known for his 
contribution to the development of 
the nickel industry. 

¢ 

Nerman W. Sherow, 80, Sept. 16 
at his home in Mahwah, N. J. He 
was an executive of the former A. 
B. See Elevator Co. Inc., Jersey 
City, N. J., and was a director of 
the company at the time it was sold 
to Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co. in 1937. 

. 

C. H. Rohrbach, 62, Sept. 7, in 
Rochester, Pa. He was secretary 
and director of several trade asso- 
ciations, among them the Hydraulic 
Institute, Special Refractories asso- 
ciation, and Pump Manufacturers as- 
sociation. His offices were at 90 
West street, New York; his home in 
Summit, N. J. 

+ 

Sir Nowroji Saklatvala, 63, at 
Aix-les-Bains, France, July 21, of 
heart failure. He was on a vacation 
trip to Europe and America. A 
nephew of the late Jamshedji N. 
Tata, founder of Tata Iron & Steel 
Co., Jamshedpur, India, he was as- 
sociated with the latter’s two sons 
in the development of the iron and 
steel industries centered at Jam- 
shedpur. He became chairman of 
Tata Sons Inc. and Tata Iron & Steel 
Co. Ltd., on the death of Sir Dorab- 
ji Tata, one of the sons, in 1932. He 
introduced the profit-sharing plan 
of the Tata company, first of its 
kind in India... He was knighted in 
1933 and was also a Companion of 
the Indian Empire and Knight of 
the British Empire. 

B. D. Saklatwalla, partner in Sak- 
latwalla & Foote, New York, met- 
allurgists, formerly vice president 
of Vanadium Corp. of America, is 
a cousin of Sir Nowroji, their moth- 
ers being sisters of Mr. Tata. The 


two boys were brought up together 
as children in Bombay. 
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Super-Road Through Alleghenies; 41 
Bridges, 9 Tunnels; 33,777 Tons Steel 


@ OFFICIAL estimates place at 33,- 
777 tons the amount of steel that 
will be required for the 4-lane, 162- 
mile toll highway through the Alle- 
gheny mountains, connecting Pitts- 
burgh and Harrisburg. 

Forty-one bridges will be con- 
structed—25 over streams and the 
others at intersecting roads. Nine 
tunnels will pierce the mountains 
for a total distance of seven miles 
and will eliminate the most serious 
hazards. Maximum grade of the 
highway will be only 3 per cent; 


maximum elevation, 2000 feet. The 
estimates: 
Tons 
Reinforcing steel for roadways 
and tunnels 22,094 
Reinforcing steel for concrete 
BIDE ..... ; : to 
Total reinforcing steel 22,169 
Structural steel for roadways 8,608 
Structural steel for tunnels 3,000 
Total structural steel 11,608 
Estimated cost is $58,000,000, to 


the PWA 
having 


and 
been 


be financed through 
the RFC, the project 
approved. 

No intersection at grade will be 
made throughout the 162 miles 
Fast and slow lanes will be provid 
ed with east and west traffic divided 
by 10-foot parked areas. 


Pioneers Failed 


Every foot of the turnpike will be 
new road, built on a winding 200- 
foot right-of-way. Actual roadways 
will be 24 feet wide in addition to 
10-foot shoulders and the 10-foot 
parked area in the center. High- 
way will narrow down from four to 
three lanes at the tunnel entrances 
and then to two lanes in the tun- 
nels themselves. Tunnels will have 
14 feet vertical clearance, and pro- 


tected walks 2’ feet wide on each 
side. 
Pioneer railroaders started the 


tunnels through the mountains and 
had dug or blasted through 22,305 
feet of hard rock before their proj- 
ect was abandoned in 1881. These 
tunnels will be widened and worked 
into the new highway. 

At points where the highway will 
cross under or over others, clover- 
leaf entrance and exit ways will be 


constructed. For further safety, 
curves will be unusually wide, 
warning signs will be larger than 
customary and special police will 
regulate traffic. Tunnels will be 
lighted day and night. 

Freight will yield the chief in- 


the 
that 


come, according to 
Engineers estimate 


planners. 
between 





Harrisburg 
trucks will 


and Pittsburgh, 
save two to six hours 
and $12 to $27 in fuel and 
equipment wear. With an average 
toll of $6 for large trucks, it is esti- 
mated heavy vehicles will pay more 
than $1,000,000 the first year. 

An average passenger car toll 
will be $1.25, and by the tenth year 
a gross of $4,832,000 in annual tolls 
is anticipated. 

Considerable structural and rein- 
forcing steel also will be required 
for a $27,000,000 super-highway to 
relieve traffic congestion in Pitts 
burgh, which secured federal ap- 
proval last week. A four-lane road 
way will carry traffic through the 
city by means of tunnels and ele 
vated roads. One-half the cost will 
be paid by the government, the re 
mainder by state, city and county. 


heavy 


costs 


Sales for Recovery— 
Retail Campaign Slogan 


@ Advertising and promotion cam- 
paigns to stimulate retail sales last 
week were under way in more than 
100 communities. Primarily a re 
tailers’ program, success offered 
obvious benefits to manufacturers, 
especially those of consumer goods. 

Many cities linked their sales 
crusades with the “national retail 
demonstration” week sponsored by 
retail associations. Although the 
campaign varied from city to city, 
generally stressed was the increase 
in employment that would result 
from increased trade. Typical slo 
gans: “Spend that men may work” 
and “More sales—more jobs.” 

Market surveys in many cities in- 
dicated a considerable volume of 
consumer goods sales will be made 
in the last quarter of 1938. 


Steel Barrel Makers’ 
Census Shows Gains 


@ Manufacturers of steel barrels, 
kegs and drums in the United States 
reported a slight increase in em- 
ployment and a considerable _in- 
crease in wages and value of prod- 
ucts for 1937, compared with 1935, 
according to returns of the biennial 
census of manufacturers. 

Wage earners in 1937 numbered 
6231, an increase of 8.2 per cent over 
5761 in 1935. Their wages, $7,356,- 
641, exceeded the 1935 total of $5.- 
839,272, by 26 per cent. Value of 
products for 1937, at $47,843,465, 
gained 38.1 per cent over the 1935 
total, $34,649,993. 








Activities of Steel 


Users, Makers 


@ TIFFIN Art Metal Co., Tiffin, O., 
manufacturer of sheet metal prod: 
ucts since 1903, has been reorgan.: 
ized, and expansion plans are under 
way, including construction of an 
additional building. William G. Pur- 
dy, president and general manager, 
was re-elected. John P. Speck and 
J. Hadsell Baum were added to the 
organization as vice president and 
secretary-treasurer, respectively. Re- 
financing consists of $125,000 in 
first mortgage 4% per cent bonds 
and issuance of 18,500 shares of 
common stock. 
° 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
has enlarged its offices in the Broad 
Street Station building, Philadel- 


phia, where it has been located for 


a number of years. 
Y ¢ 

Slome Belting Co., 2036 East 
Twenty-second street, Cleveland, has 
been appointed distributor in Cleve- 
land and surrounding territory for 
Johnson Belting Co., 34 Hubert 
street, New York. 

. 

Kerchner-Marshall Co., Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland, seller of pig 
iron, coke and foundry specialties, 
has opened an office in Detroit in 
charge of Don E. Perkins, metal- 
lurgist. 

. 

R. G. Haskins Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of flexible shaft equipment, 
high speed tapping machines, cap- 
ping equipment and power screw 
drivers, has moved to larger quar- 
ters at 615 South California avenue. 

¢ 

Trico Fuse Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
has appointed Marine Specialty & 
Mill Supply Co., 201 Julia street, 
New Orleans, distributor for Louis- 
iana and southern Mississippi for 
fuses and accessories. 

. 

Ferracute Machine Co., Bridgeton, 
N. J., has appointed Giebel Machine 
Co. Inc., 236 West Fifty-fifth street, 
New York, its representative. It will 
handle the entire line of power 
presses for stamping, shearing, 
punching, coining and embossing. 

* 

Continental Machine Specialties, 
Minneapolis, has opened an office 
and display room at 119 Lafayette 
street, New York, in charge of D. 
A. Moreinis, operating as the Doall 
Eastern Machine Co. Under his di- 
rection are J. M. Dillon in New Eng- 
land territory, L. A. Peirez, New 
York city territory, and M. A. 
Singer, Philadelphia. 

. 

Straight Line Engine Co. Inc. and 

the Direct Separator Co. Inc., Syra- 


30 


cuse, N. Y., have been merged to 
form the Straight Line Foundry & 
Machine Corp. The business of each 
will be continued as before under 
the Straight Line division and the 
Direct Separator division, respective- 
ly, of the new corporation. Head- 
quarters are at 218 South Geddes 
street, Syracuse. 
¢ 
General Cable Corp., 420 Lexing- 
ton avenue, New York, has been 
awarded a contract by the bureau of 
power and light, Los Angeles, for 
the third transmission line from 
Boulder dam to Los Angeles. This 
will require more than _ 6,000,000 
pounds of copper. The line will be 
the same as the original installation, 
hollow copper conductor, 1.4 inches 
in diameter, to be operated at 287,- 
000 volts. 
2 
M. D. Friedman Co., Ashland, Ky., 
dealer in steel and iron scrap, has 
elected H. D. Stalnaker, Pittsburgh, 
vice president. Offices for the 
Friedman company will be opened 
at 1030 Grant building, Pittsburgh. 
J. H. Stalnaker will be assistant. 
H. D. Stalnaker has been engaged 
in the scrap business in the Pitts- 
burgh district for many years, op- 
erating since 1937 as Stalnaker Steel 
Co. 
+ 
Two new stocks of Nichrome and 
other D-H electrical alloys on the 
Pacific coast are announced by the 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 
These products are now available 
in southern California through the 
Electrical Specialty Co. of South- 
ern California, 449-451 South Pedro 
street, Los Angeles, and in the 
northwest territory by Electrical 
Specialty Co., 714 Fourth avenue, 
Seattle. These two new sales out- 





lets are in addition to the Elec- 
trical Specialty Co. Inc., 316 Elev- 
enth street, San Francisco, estab- 
lished several months ago. 


° 
Robert M. Irving, formerly treas- 
urer, general manager and _ sales 
manager, Hammond & Irving Co., 
Auburn, N. Y., has leased the forg- 
ing plant of C. C. Bradley & Son 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. Complete ham- 
mer equipment has been installed 
and is now in operation. The com- 
pany will be known as the Irving 
Forgings Corp., and will manufac- 
ture weldless rings, blocks, gear 
blanks, spindles and special shape 
forgings. 
¢ 
Metallizing Co. of America Inc., 
Los Angeles, has changed its dis- 
tributor policy and all sales and ser 
vice now are handled direct by fac 
tory branches. New York and Chi- 
cago Offices have been consolidated 
into a central office at 562 West 
Washington boulevard, Chicago. E. 
T. Parkinson, formerly manager of 
the company’s San Francisco office 
will be in charge of the instruction 
department at this address. 
¢ 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corp., 
Connersville, Ind., has appointed two 
additional territorial representatives 
for turbine pump sales. W. J. 
Brown, Charleston, W. Va.,_ will 
cover West Virginia, except the pan- 
handle section; and adjoining coun- 
ties in Ohio and Kentucky. Other 
products will continue to be handled 
from the general offices at Conners- 
ville. Hiram H. Haight, Milwaukee, 
will promote turbine pump Sales in 
the nine counties comprising the 
metropolitan trading area, other 
lines continuing in charge of the Chi- 
cago district office. 





Light-Weight Cars for ‘‘Key System’”’ 








@ These light-weight, articulated cars were built at Bethlehem Steel Co.’s 
Wilmington, Del., plant for the Oakland-San Francisco bay ‘‘Key System’’ line. 
They are made largely of Mayari R low-alloy, high-strength, corrosion-resistant 


steel. 


In addition to the original 63 two-car units, a second group of 26 cars 


are now being put into service 
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MEETINGS 


PRODUCTION CONFERENCE 
TO STUDY UNIT COSTS 


@ A PRCDUCTION conference 
which will be devoted to study of 
methods of keeping down unit costs 
will be held Nov. 9-10, at Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, by the produc- 
tion division, American Management 
association. 

Alvin E. Dodd, association presi- 
dent, said this division usually holds 
an annual conference in the spring, 
but a complete review and study of 
unit costs has become such a press- 
ing problem the association decided 
to give it immediate attention 
through the conference method of 
investigation. 

The conference will be led by 
Raymond S. Perry, vice president, 
Ingersoll Milling Machine Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill. A panel of manufacturing 
executives representing 12 major in- 
dustries_ will discuss production 
techniques in their respective com- 
panies. 


INSTRUMENT CONTROL IS 
TOPIC FOR MEETING 


To bring about a better knowledge 
of advances made in measurement 
and control in steelmaking, metal- 
lurgical department, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
is sponsoring a conference on _ in- 
strumentation in the steel industry, 
Oct. 13-14. Richard Rimbach, super- 
visor of extension and evening 
courses, is arranging the conference. 


1939 ROAD SHOW GOES TO 
SAN FRANCISCO IN MARCH 


Thirty-sixth annual convention 
and road show of the American Road 
Builders’ association will be held in 
Civic auditorium, San _ Francisco, 
early in March, 1939, according to C. 
D. Macpherson, Gar Wood Indus- 
tries Inc., Detroit, member of the 
executive committee of the associa- 
tion’s manufacturers’ division. The 
event will take place soon after 
opening of the Golden Gate exposi- 
tion. 


A. S. M. E. RUBBER COMMITTEE 
SCHEDULES SYMPOSIUM 


Newly organized committee on 
rubber and plastics of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers will 
conduct a symposium on rubber dur- 
ing the fall meeting of the society 
at Providence-Biltmore hotel, Provi- 
dence, R. I., Oct. 5-7. Sessions in 
morning and afternoon, Oct. 5, will 
emphasize mechanical problems in 
the production and use of rubber. 

Four papers are scheduled as fol- 
lows: “Engineering History of Rub- 
ber,” by Dr. W. C. Geer, Ithaca, 
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N. Y.; “Synthetic Substances with 
Rubber-Like Properties,’ by E. R. 
Bridgewater, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del.; 
“Problems in Production of Rub- 
ber,” by E. G. Kimmich, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O.; and 
“Mechanical Characteristics of Rub- 
ber,” by F. L. Haushalter, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

The committee will meet in the 
evening to discuss projects for the 
future. Providence plant of U. S. 
Rubber Co. will be visited on the 
afternoon of Oct. 6. 


Convention Calendar 


Sept. 26-27—Tenth Boston Conference on 
Distribution. Hotel Statler, Boston 
Daniel Bloomfield, 80 Federal street, 
Boston, is director. 


Sept. 27-30—Association of Iron and 
Steel Engineers, Thirty-fourth annual 
convention and exposition at Public 
auditorium, Cleveland. Brent Wiley, 
1010 Empire building, Pittsburgh, 1s 
managing director. 


Oct. 3-4—National Lubricating Grease 


institute. Sixth annual meeting at 
Stevens hotel, Chicago. George W 


Miller, 498 Winspear avenue, Buffalo, 
executive secretary. (Corrected  no- 
tice.) 

Oct. 5-7—American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Fall meeting at Providence- 
Biltmore hotel, Providence, R. I. C. E 
Davies, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York, is secretary. 


Oct. 7-8—American Foundrymen’s asso- 


ciation. Second annual regional con- 
ference at Missouri School of Mines 
and Metallurgy, Rolla, Mo, 

Oct. 10-11—Associated Machine Tool 


Dealers of America. Annual meeting 
at Hotel Alms, Cincinnati. Thomas A 
Fernley Jr., 505 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia, is executive secretary. 


Oct. 10-12 — American Gear Manufac- 
turers’ association. Twenty-first semi- 
annual meeting at Skytop lodge, Sky- 
top, Pa. J. C. MceQuiston, 701 Shields 
building, Wilkinsburg, Pa., is manager- 
secretary. 

Oct. 10-14—American Gas _ association. 
Twentieth annual convention at audi- 
torium, Atlantic City, N. J. Kurwin 
R. Boyes, 420 Lexington avenue, New 
York, is secretary. 

Oct. 10-14 — National Safety council. 
Twenty-seventh national safety con- 
gress at Stevens hotel, Chicago. W. H 
Cameron, 20 North Wacker drive, Chi- 
cago, is managing director. 

Oct. 11-14—American Institute of Steel 
Construction. Sixteenth annual con- 
vention at French Lick Springs, Ind 
V. G. Iden, 200 Madison avenue, New 
York, is secretary. 

Oct. 12-14—Porcelain Enamel institute. 
Third annual forum at University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. C. S. Pearce, 612 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, is 
secretary. 

Oct. 12-15 — Electrochemical society. 
Meeting at Hotel Seneca, Rochester, 
N. Y. Dr. Colin G. Fink, Columbia uni- 
versity, New York, is secretary. 

Oct. 13-14—Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Conference on instrumenta- 
tion in steel industry, at the Institute, 
Pittsburgh. Prof. Richard Rimbach, 
supervisor extension and evening 
courses, metallurgical department, is in 
charge. 


Oct. 13-15—American Institute of Min- 








ing and Metallurgical Engineers, Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, 


Joint 
House, 


Western Society of Engineers. 
meeting on coal at Palme! 
Chicago. 

Oct. 13-15—Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers. National aircraft production 
meeting at Ambassador hotel, Los 
Angeles John A. C. Warner, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, is sec- 
retary. 

Oct. 14-15—American Society of Tool En- 
gineers. Semiannual meeting at Wil- 
liam Penn hotel, Pittsburgh Ford R 
Lamb, 2567 West Grand boulevard, De 
troit, is executive secretary 


Oct. 14-16 — National Association of 
Foremen. Annual convention and ex- 
position at Goodyear hall, Akron, O 
Headquarters are at 232 Madison avy- 
enue, New York 

Oct. 17-19 — National 
Waste Material Dealers. 
tion in San Francisco, C. M 


Association of 
Fall conven- 
Haskins, 


1109 Times building, New York, is 
secretary. 
Oct. 17-19 — Farm Equipment institute. 


Forty-fifth annual convention at 
French Lick Springs, Ind. R. A. Jones, 
608 South Dearborn street, Chicago, is 
secretary. 

Oct. 17-20—National Wholesale Hard- 
ware association. Forty-fourth annual 
convention at Marlborough-Blenheim, 
Atlantic City, N. J. George A, Fernley, 
505 Arch street, Philadelphia, is sec- 
retary. 

Oct. 17-20—American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers. Fall 
meetings of Institute of Metals and 
Iron and Steel divisions at Book-Cadil- 
lac hotel, Detroit. Louis Jordan, 29 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York, is 
assistant secretary. 

Oct. 17-21—American Society for Metals. 
Twentieth national Metal congress and 
exposition at Statler hotel, Detroit 
W. H. Eisenman, 7016 Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland, is secretary 

Oct. 17-21—American Welding society. 
Nineteenth annual meeting at Book- 
Cadillac hotel, Detroit Miss M. M 
Kelly, 33 West Thirty-ninth street, is 
secretary. 

Oct. 17-21 — Wire association. Annual 
meeting at Detroit-Leland hotel, De 
troit. R. E. Brown, 17 East Forty-sec- 
ond street, New York, is secretary 

Oct. 17-21—Wire Machinery Builders’ as- 
sociation. Annual meeting at De- 
troit-Leland hotel. W. OD. Pierson, 
Box 70, Waterbury, Conn., is secretary 


Larger Proportion of 


Steel Moved by Water 


@ Although steel production in the 
Pittsburgh district in August aver- 
aged only 38 per cent of August, 
1937, shipments of steel products on 
the Ohio river were 82 per cent of 
last August, and on the Mononga 
hela river, 49 per cent. 


The Ohio river carried 109,000 
short tons of steel products in 
August, compared 77,850 tons in 


July, and 133,650 tons in August, 
1937. Steel shipments on the Mo 
nongahela in August totaled 49,200 
short tons, in July 43,450 tons, and 
in August, 1937, 94,600 tons. The 
Allegheny river in August carried 
3300 tons, in July 2520 tons, and in 
August last year 8750 tons. 















EDITORIAL 


A.LS.E. Shows High Steel Technique 





@ AT AN INFORMAL meeting of some 20 
electrical engineers in Pittsburgh in 1907 
a proposal was made that an association of 
electrical engineers in the iron and steel 
industry be formed. Those present be- 
lieved progress in this branch of engineer- 
ing could be accelerated greatly as a re- 
sult of a co-operative approach on prob- 
lems of mutual interest through such an 
organization. From this proposal the As- 
sociation of Iron and Steel Electrical En- 
gineers came into being. 

Since that time the technique of pro- 
ducing iron and steel has been revolution- 
ized. Steam engines and gears have been 
superseded by electrical drives featured by 
synchronized speed motors. Highly devel- 
oped electrical equipment and the perfec- 
tion of antifriction bearings have been 
vital factors in the development of continu- 
ous strip mills with delivery speeds as high 
as 2100 feet a minute. They have made 
it possible to produce today’s sheets and 
tin plate largely from strip. Operations 
throughout the industry benefit from con- 
trol devices developed in recent years. 


Association Has Led Progress 
In Developing Mill Practice 


These are only a few of the vital 
changes in steel mill practice in which the 
electrical engineer has had a leading part. 
Credit for much of this progress is at- 
tributable to the association. Through its 
discussions, its technical papers and its 
other activities it has done much to broad- 
en the viewpoint and ability of its mem- 
bers. It has been an important factor in 
developing a spirit of co-operation be- 
tween members, between men of the vari- 
ous departments of the steel industry, and 
between these men and the representa- 
tives of equipment and materials supply- 
ing companies. 

In the development of this progress the 
ties between the electrical engineer and 
the mechanical, metallurgical, combustion, 


welding and other steel plant departments 
automatically became so close that the 
old name no longer was appropriate. In 
1936 it was changed to a more represen- 
tative one, the Association of Iron and 
Steel Engineers. 

To this organization Cleveland this week 
will act as host, on the occasion of its 
thirty-fourth convention and iron and steel 
exposition. 

As was recounted in last week’s issue 
of STEEL the technical program, perhaps 
the best ever presented by the association, 
will include 20 papers of interest to all 
key men in the industry. More than 100 
manufacturers of steel mill equipment will 
exhibit their latest designs and products 
in Cleveland’s public auditorium. Attrac- 
tive inspection trips have been arranged. 


Opportunity Afforded To Study 
Most Advanced Methods 


STEEL is glad to quote from a letter by 
President L. F. Coffin which explains why 
attendance at this event is a matter of 
moment. 

“The importance of engineering in the 
steel industry,’’ says Mr. Coffin, “strongly 
emphasizes the value of co-operation with 
engineering activities. To our members 
and to those in the steel industry who 
should be our members, this convention 
and the exposition offer the dual oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the most advanced in- 
formation on steel mill practice, as well as 
a better understanding of the problems and 
experiences of others in the industry. 

“Active participation in the various ac- 
tivities of the convention, which means 
full use of the advantages afforded by the 
technical discussions and by careful study 
of the equipment and materials offered 
through the exhibits, cannot help but in- 
spire new views, new ideas—and it is from 
such substance that progress and develop- 
ment spring forth.” 
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@ THE rebound in industrial activity from the holiday 
lows has aided measurably in bolstering the confidence 
of many industrial leaders. Reflecting this gain in ac- 
tivity in the iron, steel and metalworking industries, 
STEEL’S index recouped all the loss incurred during the 
Labor day week. It now stands at 72.9 per cent, com- 
pared with 66.8 in the preceding week and with 72.3 per 
cent in the week ended Sept. 3. A year ago the index 
stood at 95.0. 

As may be readily seen from the index chart below, 
comparisons with a year ago will now begin to show up 
much more favorably than they have in 1938 to date, 
since last autumn business started its sharp decline. 

Steelmaking operations during the week ended Sept. 17 
not only advanced to a new high for any week this year, 





THE BUSINESS TREND 


Activity Index Recoups Holiday Losses 


steel rate of 46 per cent represents an increase of 4.5 
points from the holiday low. Further gains to higher 
levels are indicated in the current week. 

The anticipated slight increase in automobile assem 
blies for the week ended Sept. 17 would have materialized 
had not a strike at Briggs Mfg. Co. forced the cessation 
of production operations at Plymouth Motor Corp. The 
week’s net output was 16,100 units, compared with 17, 
485 in the week ended Sept. 10. This time last year, 
when output was still narrowing toward a 1937 low, as- 
semblies totaled 30,150. Used cars and passenger car 
field stocks are said to be at encouraging low levels, 
thus bolstering the predictions of many that sales of 
1939 models will register substantial gains through the 
fall months. 
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STEEL’S index of activity gained 6 


Week ending 1938 1937 1936 1935 
Sl i: |: Se ae se 64.4 111.4 99.4 80.0 
Se | ee ee 65.2 110.3 101.0 71.8 
June 25 66.0 112.8 101.9 78.4 
PETE 45 55)5's'ongie 4 alvin we Beh 66.5 115.3 97.5 64.1 
EMT E is hin 5 ok wibte see ety ie 7 | 103.8 100.9 76.5 
ys | SSRN er tesco ree 69.9 115.7 99.9 79.8 
1 ka a reer 68.7 108.0 102.1 80.8 
RRND os och oni sae hoes 69.0 109.1 102.5 78.4 
RS ae eens 66.9 107.3 98.7 73.4 
MEE, oe ec eckcw ve eee 66.9 113.8 92.6 77.5 
AND a sion hier skew eis 8 70.5 110.3 97.7 77.0 
Aug. 27 . . Oe 108.5 94.0 773 
Se Re eee 72.3 104.8 87.5 70.9 
RUPRPEGUAND Sic sacdi 65 aie ws ses «RON 94.3 83.1 70.1 
<i a ea erre tora tao 95.0 90.1 69.4 





*Preliminary. j}Revised. 
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3.1 points to 72.9 per cent in the 


week ended Sept. 17: 


1934 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
82.3 69.9 tae 73.2 96.2 120.1 
83.6 te? 51.8 70.9 95.0 120.1 
81.8 73.9 51.6 70.6 94.0 120.0 
79.4 77.0 49.2 64.1 75.0 107.8 
3 Bs 71.4 41.7 69.4 86.9 116.8 
67.8 79.1 46.9 70.0 79.1 115.5 
68.1 79.4 Slo 69.7 78.7 120.8 
66.4 78.8 46.1 68.9 79.2 117.3 
64.6 75.9 45.1 67.0 85.6 117.2 
64.6 74.7 44.6 67.4 86.2 116.8 
61.4 74.2 44.9 67.3 88.5 116.4 
60.3 71.6 45.2 66.5 87.4 116.9 
9-9 | 70.3 45.4 65.3 79.0 106.3 
53.5 65.5 44.9 60.9 85.9 114.0 
58.7 69.1 47.8 65.6 86.2 he Ae 








THE BUSINESS TREND—Continued 


cate an increase of approximately 85,000 cars to 661,615 
for the week ended Sept. 17. This represents the highest 
point touched by carloadings this year, although it still 
remains well below the comparable week in 1937 when 
826,565 cars were moved. Reflecting the anticipated gen- 
eral pick-up in activity through the fall months, railroad 
freight traffic should continue to benefit accordingly. 
Electric power consumption broke through the 2,200,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hour level to reach the highest weekly 
output since Nov. 20, 1937. Power consumption for the 
week ended Sept. 17 totaled 2,214,775 kilowatt-hours 
against 2,048,360,000 in the preceding week, a gain of ap- 
proximately 8.1 per cent. 

Foundry equipment and machine tool orders during 
August continued the improvement which started in 
June. The substantial gains registered in these two 








Where Business Stands 


Monthly Averages, 1937 100 


Aug., July, Aug., 

1938 1938 1937 
Steel Ingot Output ........... 59.1 49.7 117.5 
a és Qi. eee 47.9 38.9 115.9 
Freight Movement .......... 83.8 78.3 107.: 
Building Construction ....... 103.0 89.1 109.3 
Automobile Production ...... 20.3* 36.0 96.9 
Wholesale Prices ............ 90.3* 91.3 101.4 


Preliminary. 








barometers from the low levels then prevailing is par- 
ticularly encouraging, for it reflects a change in confi- 
dence of corporate officials who have undertaken capital 
expenditures for plant equipment. 

Volume of construction contracts awarded in the 37 
eastern states during August also recorded substantial 
gains, according to F. W. Dodge Corp. The month’s 


VERY ACTIVE 
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Weather 








TREND: 





total, valued at $313,141,000 and representing an area 
of 38,527,000 square feet, was the largest volume of con- 
struction contracts since July, 1937. In line with other 
improvements during August, the number of commercial 
failures declined from 995 in July to 974. Failures dur- 
ing August represented liabilities of $11,692,000. It is the 
first time since November, 1937, that liabilities have been 
smaller than in the previous year. 

With the abatement of war fears, the basic seasonal 
factors should continue unhampered to provide a mo- 
mentum for further recovery. Developments within the 
next few weeks will definitely demonstrate whether or 
not business is prepared to extend the moderate gains 
witnessed during July and August. 


The Barometer of Business 


Industrial Indicators 


August July August 
Pig iron output (Daily 
average, tons) 18,234 39,131 116,676 
Machine Tool Index 93.6 tau 180.9 
Finished Steel Ship- 
ments 558,634 441,570 1,107,858 


Ingot output (Daily av- 
erage, tons) 

Dodge Bldg., awards in 
37 states (sq. ft.) 

Automobile output 

Coal output, tons 

Business failures; num- 
ber 

Business failures: 
liabilities 

Cement production, 
Bbls 

Cotton consumption 
bales 

Cat loadings (weekly 
average) 


Preliminary 


Foreign Trade 


Exports 
Imports 
Gold exports 
Gold imports 


34 


94,333 
38,527,000 
*R5,.000 
28,280,000 
974 


$11,692,000 


561,000 


608,016 


August 


79,282 
33,308,000 
150,444 
23,357,000 
995 
$10,793,000 
10,967,000 
449,511 


568,225 


July 


$227,780,000 
$140,836,000 


$65,000 
$63,880,000 


187,608 
40,880,100 
405,064 
33,988,000 
707 
$11,916,000 
11,894,000 
604,000 


778,927 


August 
$277,695,000 
$245,707,000 
$105,013,000 

$169,000 


Financial Indicators 


August July August 
25 Industrial stocks $176.16 $176.59 $220.18 
25 Rail stocks Pre dacn $22.09 $21.79 $30.13 
40 Bonds Me tt es $70.98 $70.57 $83.63 
Bank clearings (000 
To ot te ar $21,624,000 $22,260,000 
Commercial paper rate 
(N. Y., per cent) 4 % 1 


* Commercial loans (000 
omitted) 


; ; .. $8,270,000 $10,027,000 
Federal Reserve ratio, 


$8,161,000 


per cent . ie 82.4 82.4 79.6 
Railroad earnings . +$38,387,209 $25,000,803 $60,557,576 
Stock sales, N. Y. stock 

exchange oes 20,722,930 38,761,675 17,220,623 
Bond sales, par value. .$120,531,425  $178,157,075 $148,009,375 


* Leading member banks Federal Reserve System. 
i July, June and July, respectively. 


Commodity Prices 


August July August 
STEEL’S composite average of 25 iron 
And steel PYICEB .....5... .. $36.50 $36.32 $40.34 
U.S. Buresuot Labor index ........  *TT9 78.8 87.5 
Wheat, cash (bushel) : $0.79 $0.85 $1.22 
Corn, cash (bushel) ..... : ; $0.68 $0.72 $1.19 
* Preliminary. 
STEEL 
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SUPERFINISHING 


New method produces a finish that closely 
approaches a perfectly flat surface and 
reduces wearing in of closely fitted parts. 
Method is suitable for high production work 


@ SOME five years ago Chrysler 
automobiles shipped by rail to the 
west coast developed a_ peculiar 
condition in rear wheel bearing 
races. Constant jostling of cars dur- 
ing shipment appeared to indent or 
“brinell” portions of race surface on 
which the load was carried; repeated 
pressure of bearing rollers on races 
appeared to peen an impression in 
the ground surface approximately 
the same depth as the grinding 
scratches in the race, necessitating 
replacement of the entire bearing. 
Continued recurrence of _ this 
phenomenon stimulated investigation 
by Chrysler Corp. production re- 
search engineers. Out of it has come 
an entirely new metal finishing 
method and a new conception of 
character and functioning of ma- 
chined, ground, honed and_ lapped 
surfaces as far as wear is concerned. 


After experimenting with various 
metnoas O14 linishing tne surfaces of 
these defective races, it was discov- 
ered that a combination of light pres 
sure and an oscillating motion on an 
abrasive stick removed a sufficient 
quantity of metal to eliminate the 
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Fig. l—Diagram shows steps in 
development cf a smooth surface by 
superfinishing 
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Fig. 2—Equipment for superfinishing 
flywheels 


brinelled portions. It was decided 
that the finish grinding operation on 
the races had produced a certain 
amount of surface ductility by vir- 
tue of the heat involved, causing the 
metal to yield under pressure of rol- 
Jers until “base” metal had been 
reached. The newly developed abra- 
sive process, later to be known as 
“superfinishing,” had in effect lightly 
scoured off this annealed portion so 
entire surface became the base met- 
al or nearly so. 

A special type of machine was 
developed to finish these wheel races, 
involving a mechanically oscillated 
head carrying abrasive stones in 
light contact with the races. The 
surprising thing about the process 
was that ina matter of a few seconds 
the surface was smoothed off and 
the brinelled impressions  disap- 
peared. 

At this point it was realized by 
D. A. Wallace, president of the 
Chrysler Sales division of Chrysler 
Corp., under whose direction the re- 
search was being carried out, that 
a really important advance in sur- 
face finishing had been encountered. 
Repeated checks on the method 
showed it possible to duplicate 
original test results. 

Now, after three years of re- 


search has proved its commercial 
applicability, it is in use on a va- 
riety of production parts. Process is 
essentially an extremely fine sur- 
face finish produced upon flat, in- 
ternal, external, round, concave, con- 
vex and other types of surfaces by 
a “scrubbing” action accomplished 
by a combination of multimotion of 
the abrasive material, light abra- 
sive pressures, slow and constantly 
changing abrasive cutting speeds, 
comparatively hard abrasive stones 
of medium grit and a lubricant of 
proper viscosity which eliminates 
scratches and surface defects creat- 
ed by previous mechanical Opera- 
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Fig. 3—Path generated by single 
particle of stone grit does not repeat 


tions without creating scratches or 
defects in the superfinished surface. 
Abrasive and work motion is such 
that a single abrasive particle fol- 
lows a path as indicated in Fig. 3, 
preventing formation «fr _ scratch 
lines. 

At the same time a bearing sur- 
face is left in which any scratches 
that are visible to the eye, or 
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Fig. 4—Diagram of setup for super- 
finishing a tapped head 


through the microscope, will be be- 
low the mechanically made _ bear- 
ing surface, serving as a reservoir 
for lubricant. Superfinishing pro- 
vides a method for producing the 
ultimate bearing and_ practically 
eliminates the wearing in of bearing 
surface after the parts are assem- 
bled and in operation. 

In the production of a superfin- 
ished surface, at least three mo- 
tions of the tool with relation to 
the work are necessary, and on 
some jobs as many as ten such mo- 
tions have been combined. Pressure 
on the abrasive tools is_ limited 
from a few ounces to a few pounds 
and preferably is applied progres- 
sively. Light at the start, it is 
increased as nearly as possible in 
proportion to the greater area of 
work to be covered. It will be read- 
ily understandable that as the abra- 
sives progress nearer to the base 
metal a greater area must be cov- 
ered. 

For a graphic conception of super- 
finishing, refer to Fig. 1, which 
shows in greatly enlarged form the 
steps in the development of a 
smooth surface from a relatively 
rough (ground) surface by _ the 
superfinishing process. At the top 
is the rough surface showing aver- 
age smoothness of 50 microinches, 
(0.000050-inch), this being the aver- 
age distance from the tops of the 
jagged peaks to the valleys near 
the base metal. Ten seconds of 
superfinishing literally slices off the 
crests of the scratches and reduces 
average roughness to somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 15 micro- 
inches. Additional seconds of super- 
finishing practically obliterate the 
scratches altogether, bringing aver- 
age roughness to only 2 microinches. 

Abrasives used -are the common 
synthetically produced abrasive 
stones of proper grain and hardness, 
from 300 to 500 grit being the rec- 
ommended range. Abrasive speed 
is 8 feet per minute, compared 
with speeds of 3000 to 8000 feet per 
minute in grinding, 400 to 1000 feet 


Fig. 5—This superfinisher handles 
crankshaft rod bearings 
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per minute in honing, and 20 to 
100 feet per minute in lapping. 

Lubricant viscosity in  superfin- 
ishing is most important since bas- 
ically this is what prevents the 
production of scratches in the opera- 
tion. As the abrasive stones work 
increasingly closer to the base met- 
al under slow speed and low pres- 
sure, the pressure per unit of area 
becomes progressively lighter and 
affords a larger surface for carry- 
ing a film of lubricant, the viscos- 
ity of which is sufficient to hold 
the cutting stone away from the 
finished surface far enough to 
prevent further scratches. 

The superfinishing process does 
not remove enough material to 
make any appreciable change _ in 
the dimensional size of a part, un- 

















Fig. 6—Method of superfinishing a 
crankshaft bearing 


less the part carries less than 0.0005- 
inch total limit. Temperature rise 
produced by superfinishing is sub- 
stantially below the critical point of 
the material, thus creating no sur- 
face ductility. 

It is the conception of Chrysler 












Fig. 7—This holder accommodates 33 
valves for superfinishing 


engineers that wear between moving 
parts is caused by the points or 
peaks of scratches rupturing the 
oil film, then abrading against each 
other and breaking off, resulting 
in loose fits. In superfinished sur- 
faces these high points of turned 
and ground surfaces are eliminated 
and there is nothing to break the 
oil film over the adjoining surfaces. 
And as long as the mating surfaces 
are separated by an oil film there 
is practically no wear. 

Of invaluable assistance in carry- 
ing on the research work in connec- 
tion with superfinishing has been 
the perfection of a means for ob- 
taining accurate and visual indica- 
tion of the character of a finished 
surface. This is accomplished with 
equipment designed by Dr. E. J. 
Abbott of the Physicists Research 
Corp., Ann Arbor, Mich., and was 
described in detail in Stee. for 
Aug. 15, 1938, page 58. Essentially 
it comprises a diamond-pointed tra- 
cer unit on which a small coil of 
wire is mounted, this assembly be- 







































ing carried on springs between the 
poles of an electromagnet. Move- 
ment of the tracer, however small, 
is translated into voltage in the 
coil which in turn may be ampli- 
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Fig. 8—Superfinishing brings out 

defects in grinding as shown in center 

piece here where high spots at center 

and edge are visible. A ground surface 

is at left, superfinished surface at 
right 


fied to any suitable extent, thus 
giving a measurement of the pro- 
file of the surface. 

Scratches in the surface may be 
measured directly through proper 
calibration of the electrical circuit 
and the result shown on a galvan- 
ometer. Adding a cathode ray oscil- 
lograph and a motor-driven camera, 
a photograph of the surface ex- 


Fig. ‘9—Six aluminum pistons are 
finished simultaneously in this equip- 
ment 







































plored may be obtained. Variations 
as minute as one millionth of an 
inch (0.000001-inch) are measured 
easily with this equipment. 
Machines have been built for 
superfinishing a wide variety of 
surfaces. Already Chrysler Corp. is 
using the process on some valve 
stems, flywheels, pistons, crank- 
shafts and camshafts, cylinder walls, 
brake drums, piston pins, bearing 
races, etc. Process may be applied 
readily to other types of surfaces 
such as moldboards on farm plows, 
stainless steel sheets, steel mill rolls, 
paper rolls and paint rolls. 
Research in connection’ with 
superfinishing shows that depth of 
scratches remains practically nom- 
inal within reasonable limits; that 
is, scratches produced by a 300 grit 
wheel are not measurably deeper 
than those produced by a 500 grit 
wheel. The chief difference lies in 
the scratch pitch or width, the 
average distance between peaks. 
A turned finish will show scratches 
of large pitch, and a grinding opera- 
tion on this surface will reduce the 
pitch of the scratches. Honing then 
will still further reduce the scratch 
pitch. Superfinishing finally will 
practically eliminate the scratches 
altogether, except for those ex- 








Fig.10—Here 16 rotating and oscillat- 

ing wheels complete superfinishing 

of a cam surface on a cam shaft 
every 20 seconds 


tending below the base line of the 
metal. It is possible to produce a 
finish free from all measurable or 
visual scratches by superfinishing 
if enough time is taken for the 
operation. 

As mentioned before, one essen- 
tial of the superfinishing process is 
the proper ratio of work move- 
ment to stone movement. This pro- 
duces the cross-hatch pattern shown 
enlarged in Fig. 3, where the path 
of a single grain of abrasive is trac- 
ed for 1, 2, 3, and 9 revolutions. 


Production Varies 


Production per set of stones var 
ies of course with size of the part. 
Valve stems, because of the small 
area involved, show relatively the 
best production with 300,000 pieces 
per set of two stones. 

Detail of how a tappet head is set 
up for superfinishing is given in 
Fig. 4. A cup-shaped arasive stone 
is used, mounted 3/32-inch off center 
and rotating at 750 revolutions per 
minute in a direction opposite to 
the tappet head which revolves at 
950 revolutions per minute. Fig. 6 
shows a similar setup for rod bear- 
ing surfaces of crankshafts. Here 
two abrasive stones oscillate 3/16- 
inch 450 times a minute while the 
work rotates at 130 revolutions per 
minute. 

Equipment for _ superfinishing 
work is being built by Foster Ma- 
chine Co., Elkhart, Ind. Examples 
shown in accompanying illustrations 
are being operated in Chrysler 
plants. Fig. 2 shows the setup for 
finishing flywheels, with a flywheel 
in position at the left and the ar- 


Fig. l1l—This 14-spindle machine 
superfinishes tappet heads 
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rangement of the oscillating stones 
shown on the fixture at the right 
of the illustration. 

Fig. 5 shows the machine develop- 
ed for finishing crankshaft rod 
bearings. Small motors at ends of 
arms carrying the abrasive stones 
oscillate the stones while in contact 
with rotating shaft. This is the set- 
up presented graphically in Fig. 6. 
Fig. 9 shows superfinishing of pis- 
tons. 

Valve stems are being superfin- 
ished in Fig. 7 where 33 valves are 
mounted in the work holder which 
is stationary. Vertical shafts carry- 
ing the abrasive tools rotate and 
oscillate; upper and lower stones 
oscillate and revolve in opposite di- 
rections and at different speeds. 


The 1@ cam surfaces on an 8- 
cylinder camshaft are finished in a 
matter of 20 seconds with the ma- 
chine in Fig. 10, where a shaft is 
shown in position but with abrasive 
wheels retracted. Camshafts pass 
through two machines, the second 
having seven vertical spindles car- 
rying abrasive tools for superfin- 
ishing the bearing surfaces on the 
shaft. 


Not Limited to Metals 


Superfinishing is not necessarily 
limited to metals. Machine in Fig. 
12 was developed to finish surfaces 
of brake shoe linings to insure over- 
all contact of lining with brake 
drum. Abrasive tool holder is shown 
at base of machine with a set of 
shoes in the machine. The abra- 
sive fixture is carried in the head. 
Shoes raised inside the fixture are 
expanded by pneumatic pressure to 
come in contact with the stones. Die 
spindle carrying stones rotates first 
in one direction then in opposite 
direction with an oscillating motion 
imparted to the abrasive fixture dur- 
ing this cycle. 

Fig. 11 shows the machine de- 
veloped for superfinishing tappet 
heads, the setup presented diagram- 
matically in Fig. 4. This 14-spindle 








Fic. 12—Brake shoe linings are super- 
finished here, the abrasive holder 
rests on machine base 


machine uSes small high-cycle mo- 
tors which drive and oscillate the 
cup-shaped abrasive tools. 

Defects in grinding practice not 
readily visible to the eye are quickly 
shown up by the superfinishing pro- 
cess. Fig. 8 shows such defective 
work on a tappet head. At the left 
is the ground head, apparently Satis- 
factory. A few seconds of superfin- 
ishing, however, brings out the con- 
dition shown in the center, indi- 
cating that the grinding has left 
high spots at the edge and near 
the center. Thus a quick check is 
provided on _ production grinding 
operations in addition to the valu- 
able qualities imparted by super- 
finishing a surface that is ground 
correctly. 

Obviously the process has _ inter- 
esting possibilities in fields other 


than automotive parts, and Chrys- 
ler engineers are still 


active in 





pushing investigational work. Re- 
sults achieved so far have been 
exhibited in detail to hundreds of 
executives and technicians in the 
machinery and metalworking fields 
and shortly there should be some 
profitable adaptation of the method 
by other industries. 


+ 
Coating Resists Action 
Of Corrosive Agents 


@ A quick-drying solution which 
may be applied with paint brush 
or spray equipment to form a pro- 
tective covering for surfaces sub- 
jected to corrosive action of liquids, 
gases or solids has been announced 
by American Concrete & Steel Pipe 
Co., 4635 Firestone boulevard, South 
Gate, Calif. 

This coating will resist action of 
acid or alkali corrosive agents up to 
20 per cent concentration. It is in- 
soluble in salt water or in petroleum 
derivatives. Known as Amercoat 
Rapid-Dry coating, it differs from 
enamel and plastic coatings manu- 
factured by the same company in 
that it is not particularly intended 
to resist erosion and abrasion as 
well as corrosion. 


Strip Units Heat Drier 


@ Using strip heat to speed drying 
of painted and enameled parts, oven 
manufactured by Probeck Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis, is heated by 34 1-kilowatt 
General Electric strip units, con 
nected in parallel by special bus 
bars. 

resembling long strips of per- 
forated ribbon tape, bus bars are 
formed to fit snugly over terminal] 
studs. Construction saves heating 
space and permits spacing heaters 
at any desired interval. Heat up to 
450 degrees Fahr. can be obtained, 
although ordinary drying tempera- 
ture is about 400 degrees Fahr. Two 
complete changes of air each min.- 
ute are assured by contro] used. 

















Adds 
Laboratory 


@ This new demonstration 
room and experimental 
laboratory recently  in- 
stalled at Mishawaka, 
Ind., plant of American 
Foundry Equipment Co. 
contains complete facili- 
ties for cleaning all types 
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By GEORGE S. EVANS 
Metallurgist 
Mathieson Alkali Works Inc. 
New York 


@ RECENT publicity given opera- 
tions at Corby, England, steel works 
has created new interest in the pos- 
sibilities of desulphurizing. 
Certain American operators be- 
lieve desulphurizing offers one 
means of increasing open-hearth 
yields and improvements in steel 
quality. In fact, several producers 
have experimented with practically 
all of the known desulphurizing 
agents. Some of these are regularly 
being used today in large scale com- 
mercial operations with good results. 
Also it is the practice to treat off- 
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Desulphurization 


Success in foundry work and at Corby, Eng- 
land, indicates process may soon be widely 


used here. 


Several significant economies 


are seen possible 


sulphur casts in the blast furnace 
ladle at a number of plants. 

With proper equipment and cor- 
rect handling, it is believed that 
sulphur reductions up to 70 per cent 
of the sulphur present in the iron 
from the furnace can be obtained 
uniformly at a cost which will prove 
economical in many practical plant 
operations. 

By knowing the approximate sul- 
phur content of the metal from the 
furnace, and varying the treatment 
accordingly, it is expected that any 
specifications down to 0.02 per cent 
sulphur could be met within an 
approximate range of plus or minus 
10 per cent. An 0.07 per cent sul- 


Abstract from paper presented at Buf- 
falo meeting of American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 


April 20-22, 1938. 





phur iron can be reduced within the 
approximate range of 0.32 to 0.39 
per cent. 

Early experiments with desul- 
phurizing in the foundry industry 
were unsatisfactory because of in- 
adequate or ill-adapted equipment 
and improper handling. Now, how- 
ever, comparatively uniform results 
are being obtained regularly in foun- 
dry operations, even with maximum 
desulphurization. Thus, it should be 
obvious that extreme variation in 
blast furnace tests under substan- 
tially identical conditions can only 
result from irregularities or varia- 
tions in the manner of carrying 
out the operation. Once causes for 
these variations have been deter- 
mined, means can be provided for 
correcting the conditions. 

Reasons for extreme irregulari- 
ties in tests with additions to the 
blast furnace ladles include varia- 
tions of furnace slag coming down 
with the metal and differences in per 
cent of kish or entrained silicates 
in the iron in different casts. The 
latter two are rapidly washed out 
by soda slags, both diluting the re- 
agent and reducing the surface con- 
tact between the slag and metal and 
thereby retarding desulphurizing re- 
actions. 

Causes for wide variations with 
desulphurizing between mixer and 
open-hearth include variations in 
amount of kish-slag accumulations 
in the mixer going out with the 
pour, rate at which the ladles were 
filled (or extent of agitation by the 


Fig. 1—Desulphurizing layout recom- 
for blast furnace open- 
hearth operations 


mended 
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stream) and time allowed for the 
reactions. 

These many possible variations 
illustrate the impracticability of at 
tempting to desulphurize as a regu 
lar practice in the ordinary blast 
furnace ladle. However, with proper 
equipment and correct handling, 
there is no 1eason why uniform de- 
sulphurizing cannot be_ obtained 
either between the blast furnace and 
mixer or between the mixer and 
open hearth furnaces. 


Slag Held Back 


For instance, by holding the met- 
al in a car type ladle for a time 
any free slag and most of the en 
trained inclusions would rise out of 
the bath and could be held back 
when later pouring into a desul- 
phurizing ladle. Where the iron 
is treated between the mixer and 
open-hearth, any kish-slag accumu- 
lations in the mixer can be held 
back by a skimmer arranged in the 
pouring lip. In both instances, met- 
al should be poured into desulphuriz- 
ing ladle at a slow rate thus pro 
longing stirring action of the stream 
in whipping portions of the refining 
slag down into the metal bath. This 
would cause more violent boiling of 
the metal and slag bath—one essen- 
tial to rapid and efficient desulphur- 
izing. 

Alkalies available for use in ob 
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Fig. 2—Dimension diagram of 30-ton 
slag trap desulphurizing ladle 


taining the lower sulphurs required 
in American open-hearth practice 
would include, in the order of their 
activity: Soda ash; soda ash-caus- 
tic soda mixtures; caustic soda. Re- 


12 


agent required for best results de- 
pends somewhat upon manner of 
carrying out operations but more 
largely upon temperature and com- 
position of the metal and the extent 
of desulphurizing required. 

With temperatures of 2550 de- 
grees Fahr. and over, straight soda 
ash could generally be used for de- 
sulphurizing to the extent of 50 or 
60 per cent of the sulphur present. 
With lower temperatures and for 
uniform reductions of 70 to 80 per 
cent, mixtures of caustic soda and 
soda ash (Sulfex) will generally 
prove more efficient. On very low 
temperature metals or for obtain- 
ing extremely low sulphurs, straight 
caustic soda might be required. 

A good layout for desulphurizing 
between the blast furnace and mix- 
er is shown in Fig. 1. This includes 
a ladle car for holding one complete 
cast, slag trap spout ladles for mul- 
tistage desulphurizing and hoods 
with exhaust stack for carrying off 
fumes. This layout, with 30-ton la- 
dles, would handle 3000 tons of molt- 
en metal per day—also the treat- 
ments could be made without other- 
wise affecting regular operations. 
The special slag trap spout ladle, il- 
lustrated in design and in operation 
by Figs. 2 and 3 is equally adapt- 
able for desulphurizing between the 
mixer and open-hearth furnace. 

Possibilities for effecting econo- 
mies by desulphurizing would _ in- 
clude: 

Increased output in the open- 
hearth, more particularly when op- 
erating on low sulphur specification 
steels, by affording a continuous 
supply of constantly uniform metal 
of any required sulphur content 
down to 0.02 per cent or lower. 

Improvements in uniformity and 
quality of the finished steel. 

Savings in coke and limestone per 
ton of pig iron produced or the use 
of lower grade high-sulphur cokes 
in the blast furnace. 

Increased production of the blast 
furnace which would be expected 
when operating under more liberal 
sulphur specifications. 

Increased supply of raw materials 
available to the industry. 


Improved Rolling Properties 


It is generally believed that pro- 
longed working of a heat to remove 
sulphur exerts a bad influence on 
ingot quality. On the other hand, 
the limited number of open-hearth 
heats so far made with desulphur- 
ized metal have indicated a _ ten- 
dency toward improvements in roll- 
ing properties of the metal. Assum- 
ing effect on quality is still debat- 
able, desulphurizing offers a_ prac- 
tical means of reducing the number 
of abnormal heats, or of reducing 
the added working required for very 
low sulphur specification — steels. 





Thus it would seem that some econ- 
omies both in furnace time and im- 
provements in quality can be ex- 
pected. 

The operations at Corby referred 
to in the beginning suggest possibili- 
ties for some economies in fuel and 
for increased output of the blast 
furnace by operating with a heavier 
ore burner or leaner slag. This is 
confirmed by many furnace super- 
intendents in this country who be- 
lieve that considerable savings in 
coke, with an increase in output, 
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Fig. 3—Slag trap desulphurizing ladle 
in pouring position at top and at 


bottom empty except for slag which 
is held back by trap 


by running with 
a leaner’ slag such as_ that 
required to hold sulphur 
around 0.06 or 0.07 per cent com- 
pared to the usual 0.035 per cent or 
under. No one, however, is yet pre- 
pared to give any definite figures. 

With proper layout, cost of desul- 
phurizing 0.07 per cent iron to 0.035 
per cent (50 per cent reduction) and 
under, including reagent, labor and 
refractories, should not exceed 30 
ents per ton in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. For reducing the same iron 
down to 0.021 per cent (70 per cent 
reduction) and under, the cost would 
approximate 60 cents per ton or 
less. Under favorable conditions 
these cost figures might be consid- 
erably reduced. 

In view of the normal variations in 
ordinary blast furnace and open- 
hearth operations, it will require 
an extended test run such as regular 
operation covering many thousands 
of tons to establish the advantages 
of desulphurizing in the steel indus- 
try. But the possibilities for econ- 
omies in operations and for improve- 
ments in product would certainly 
seem to justify the expenditure 
necessary to prove this out. 


would result 
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Progress in Foundry Metallurgy 


Is Revealed at Ann Arbor 


@ A NUMBER of important papers 
detailing recent progress in the field 
of foundry metallurgy featured the 
second Fall technical conference of 
the American Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation, Sept. 15-17 at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., in 
co-operation with the university and 
the Detroit chapter of the associa- 
tion. 

A session on malleable iron was 
featured by a detailed description, 
by James H. Lansing, Malleable 
Founders’ society, Cleveland, of the 
metallurgical changes which take 
place in the annealing furnace and 
the various kinds of furnaces used. 
He described advantages and lim- 
itations of each. In discussion Dr. 
Richard Schneidewind, University 
of Michigan, said an increase in 
soaking temperature decreases the 
tensile strength and desirability of 
malleable iron. Every 100 degrees 
of increase in soaking temperature 
brings a 5 per cent decrease in 
tensile strength. Mr. Lansing re- 
ported impact property of the metal 
is improved when the second stage 
of graphitization is held for a con- 
siderable period. 

Dr. Schneidewind reported some 
tests on grain size control had been 
made with alloys such as titanium 
and zirconium. Metal containing 
these alloys when annealed at 1740 
degrees Fahr. had a fine grain size. 
If the material is held too long 
below the critical, however, grain 
size starts to grow. R. G. McElwee, 
Vanadium Corp. of America, De- 
troit, said a combination of titanium 
and zirconium seems to provide a 
mixture having a high silicon pres- 
sure, resulting in an increased mal- 
leablizing rate. 


Tube Cost Low 


In reply to a question about life 
of radiant tubes in malleablizing 
furnaces Carl Joseph, Saginaw Mal- 
leable Iron division, General Motors 
Corp., Saginaw, Mich., reported on 
a radiant tube oven his company 
has operated for two years; the tube 
cost per ton of metal going through 
the oven has been low. 

Controlled atmospheres for an- 
nealing or heat treating were the 
subject of a paper by John A. Dow, 
Holcroft & Co., Detroit. Because 
it is necessary to supply atmos- 
pheres that will not add carbon to 
the material and that will not form 
seale, a close balance must be main- 
tained in components of atmosphere. 
Carbon dioxide and water vapor 
have a decarburizing effect while 
monoxide and hydrogen have no 
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effect. In malleable annealing it is 
advisable, therefore, to have an at 
mosphere lower in carbon dioxide 
in the first stage annealing than in 
the second stage. The author stated 
rate of gas flow over the surface 
of the material being heat treated 
has a decided effect; the slower the 
rate, the lower is the rate of de- 
carburization. The furnace em- 
ployed, therefore, should be as gas- 
tight as possible and the generated 
gas atmosphere should enter the 
furnace at several points to provide 
an excess interior pressure. 


New Annealing Setup 


Recently a steel company, it was 
reported by A. B. Kinzel, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Research Labora- 
tories Inec., New York, installed 
equipment to bright anneal steel 
sheets. It provides an atmosphere 
containing only nitrogen and hydro- 
gen. Cost of such equipment was 
high, running approximately $100,- 
000 for apparatus to supply 15,000 
cubic feet per hour. 

A nonferrous session was featured 
by a paper, by L. W. Kempf, Alu 
minum Co. of America, Cleveland, 
on age hardening of castings. Using 
the binary alloys for illustration, he 
described fundamentals of the proc- 
ess in terms of structural and prop- 
erty changes and then described 
modifications required for applica- 
tion to commercial materials. He 
discussed some casting alloys in 
commercial use and enumerated 
factors of most importance in com 
mercial application of the age hard 
ening process. 

Discussion brought up the effect 
of strain on precipitation hardening. 
The reply was that it increases the 
effect, especially such an operation 
as cold working on wrought mate- 
rials. Dr. C. H. Lorig, Battelle 
Memorial institute, Columbus, O., 
pointed out that in ferrous mate- 
rials—copper-steel, for example 
best physical properties are devel- 
oped on heat treatment and, conse- 
quently, precipitation treatment for 
hardness is easier to obtain. He 
also stated a small amount of tin, 
on the order of 0.2 per cent, inhibits 
precipitation hardness of copper- 
steel. 

In reply to an inquiry it was 
stated corrosion resistance varies 
with the alloy and the type of age 
hardening treatment. All factors 
must be considered and selection 
made as to whether a straight pre- 
cipitation or solution-precipitation 
method will give desired results. 
Another question was whether a 


visible precipitate under the micro- 
scope is an indication that age hard- 
ening has been accomplished. In 
general, was the reply, best prop- 
erties are obtained before visible 
precipitation has occurred. 

High conductivity copper castings 
with relatively high strength were 
the subject of a paper by A. B. 
Kinzel, Union Carbide & Carbon Re 
search Laboratories Inc., New York 
While chromium can be added to 
copper to provide good conductivity 
with reasonable strength, much bet 
ter results are obtained with addi 
tion of a third element such as 
silicon or beryllium. One composi 
tion contains 0.08 per cent silicon 
and 0.80 per cent chromium. For 
best results this alloy is heat treated 
two hours at 1742 degrees Fahr., 
quenched in water, reheated fol 
one hour or more at 932 degrees 
Fahr. and cooled in the furnace. 
Result is conductivity 85 per cent, 
ultimate strength 52,000 pounds per 
square inch and elongation 1a pei 
cent in two inches. Mr. Kinzel also 
described alloys containing nickel 
and cobalt and silicon and chro 
mium-copper with additions of sil 
ver, cadmium and tin. He discussed 
melting procedure for the copper 
chromium-silicon or beryllium alloys 
and gave information on molding 
practice. He mentioned applications 
of alloy castings discussed. 

In discussion O. V. Miller, P. R. 
Mallory & Co., Indianapolis, warned 
too much silicon in alloys causes 
trouble. He said constant properties 
of alloys permit pouring in a wide 
range of section thicknesses with 
out difficulties. Mr. Kinzel said that 
while intergranular embrittlement 
is possible through oxidation dur 
ing melting ordinary care makes 
such damage unlikely. E. R. Darby 
said copper-chromium-silicon alloy 
should be melted and poured as 
quickly as possible. Addition of 0.08 
to 0.09 per cent phosphorus, he said, 
aids fluidity and counteracts effects 
of iron. Since excess phosphorus 
decreases conductivity such addi 
tions should be made with care. 


Transformation Rates Discussed 


“Transformation Rates of Austen 
ite in Cast Iron” was the title of 
a paper prepared by Prof. W. P. 
Wood, Dr. D. W. Murphy and C. D. 
D’Amico, University of Michigan, 
and presented by Dr. Murphy. 
Austenitic matrix of cast iron on 
cooling from a temperature above 
the critical, it was concluded, shows 
same type of behavior as illustrated 
by the S-curve for steel. Results 
indicate probability that a cooling 
rate in a given casting and the po 
sition of the S-curve for the given 
iron will determine to considerable 
degree the matrix structure and 
physical properties such as_ hard 


(Please turn to Page 62) 








@ ShaWeld gear blanks, finished gears and sheaves of various sizes fabricated by Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Div., Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., Muskegon, Mich. 


WHY BUILD GEARS 
AND SHEAVES BY WELDING? 


Here’s the answer of one manufacturer: illustrated above can be produced in a few days. 


1. COST IS LOW. Savings of 10% to 25% over 


former methods of construction. 


Also, because of uniformity of metal, fast cutting 
speeds can be employed. 
Investigate welded design for profits. There are 


7 QUALITY IS HIGH. Sections are uniform, 60 Lincoln offices located throughout the U. S. 


homogeneous. Various classes of steels may be used in important industrial centers. Each is staffed 


in hubs, webs and rims to suit service requirements. with experienced welding technicians to advise you 
on changing over to welded construction. Consult 


3. DELIVERY IS QUICK. Blanks such as the nearest Lincoln office or mail the coupon. 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Largest A Tanufacturers of Arc Welding Equipment in the World 


cTRIC a ; a 
HE ee cen een SDs MR. A. L. EATON, Gen. Supt., Treadwell Construc- 
H we Tio 104 pange OV" at tion Co., Midland, Pa., says— 
7 “Since the introduction of electric arc 
| welding in our plant we have increased 
sinc 


_ the efficiency of production materially.” 
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Maintenance Reduced 


Use of modern hard-surfacing alloys affords 

significant economies through reduced wear. 

Typical examples are given with recommen- 
dations for best procedure 


@ BETTER understanding of hard 
surfacing materials and methods of 
application has resulted in reducing 
maintenance on many _ different 
types of equipment. Such items as 
shafts, bushings, screw conveyor 
flights and even belt clips and rivets 
have been found to give greatly in- 
creased service when protected with 
alloys especially designed for re- 
sistance to wear and abrasion. 

Shaft bearings are usually pro- 
tected by a removable hard-faced 
sleeve. Although it is possible to 
hard face a solid shaft, it is not 
recommended as hard facing a re- 
movable sleeve is much more eco- 
nomical and there is less possibility 
of warpage. 

A conveyor shaft sleeve to be 
hard faced is left at least's-inch un- 
dersize in bore diameter to take 
care of finish machining after weld- 
ing. Sleeve then is preheated to be- 
tween 900 and 1200 degrees Fahr. If 
the section to be hard faced is 
longer than 2 inches, it should be 
hard faced by welding in beads 
lengthwise along the shaft. 

Some welding operators use the 
“staggered bead” method which in- 
volves turning the sleeve after each 
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Fig. 1—Sketch shows mild steel 


bushing prepared for hard facing, 

indicating where alloy is to be applied. 

Illustrations courtesy Haynes Stellite 
Co., New York 
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Fig. 2—Conveyor screw with hard- 
faced alloy applied to the flights on 
the discharge end 


longitudinal bead and applying the 
next bead along a line 90 to 180 de- 
grees away from the one just fin- 
ished until the entire surface is cov- 
ered. Other welding operators pre- 
fer to run each longitudinal bead 
next to the previously deposited one, 
progressing steadily around the 
sleeve. In either method, after hard 
facing is completed, sleeve is re 
heated to about 1000 or 1200 degrees 
Fahr. in a furnace no hotter than 
the desired temperature. Then it is 
allowed to cool slowly in the air, 
away from drafts. 


Finish By Grinding 


Finishing of the alloy deposit is 
accomplished by grinding, generally 
using a coolant. This is done on a 
suitable grinding machine or in an 
ordinary lathe with a tocol post 
grinder. A medium-soft vitrified 
wheel of between 46 and 60 grain 
should be used at a_ peripheral 
speed between 2800 and 4200 sur- 
face feet per minute. In one case 
where a shaft operated in a special 
rubber bearing, a hard-faced sleeve 
was used without any finishing, the 
alloy having been applied very 
smoothly under the flame. 

The method just described has 
also been in use for several years 
for protecting bearing surfaces of 
centrifugal pump shafts. Several 








leading pump manufacturers now 
furnish their equipment with remov 
able hard-faced shaft sleeves. Ex 
perience of a number of oil re 
fineries, sugar refineries and chem 
ical plants indicates it is an eco 
nomical method of prolonging shaft 
life. At one company, shafts pro- 
tected by hard-facing alloy lasted 
six weeks in the same service wher 
plain steel shafts lasted but one 
week. 

Half bushings are sometimes used 
on conveyor shaft bearings. These 
bushings can be made from rolled 
and fcrmed, or cast wear-resistant 
alloy, or of hard-faced steel. Journal 
boxes with removable caps are 
sometimes hard faced only on one 





Fig. 3—The extreme ends of these 
special ash and coal conveyor screws 
are all hard surfaced 


half, especially if the full weight of 
a heavy shaft rests on one half of 
the bearing. In such a case, the box 
or cap—depending on which is sub 
ject to the most wear—is recessed 
about %s-inch deep cver all its bear 
ing surface, except fora ' to ‘2-inch 
wide strip of stock left on each end 
of the bearing. 

If a solid alloy bushing is used, 
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Fig. 4—Hard surfacing increased life 


teeth on these beet 


elevators 


of sprocket 


such a shoulder keeps the bushing 
in place. If the bushing is hard 
faced, the shoulder limits flow of 
molten hard-facing alloy and allows 
a minimum of alloy to be used. In 
service, the steel shoulder wears 
more rapidly than the hard-facing 
alloy. As shoulder area is almost in- 
significant in proportion to total 
bearing surface, it increases only 
slightly the load the bearing will 
carry. 

In connection with loads on hard- 
faced bearings, however, attention 
is called to the fact that no greater 
load should be placed on the hard- 
faced area than can be withstood by 
the steel under the surfacing. If a 
load much greater than normal is 
to be applied, the steel should be 
hardened beforehand to increase its 
resistance to compression. 

Oil grooves can be made in the 
hard-faced area by grooving the al- 
loy surface with a cutting-off wheel. 
If oil holes are required in center of 
bearing for lubrication the steel 
should be drilled before hard-facing 
and a carbon or graphite rod placed 
in the hole with a drive fit. Hard- 
facing alloy then is applied around 
the rod and upon removal of this 





Fig. 5—Hard-surfaced clips like these 
last indefinitely on ore belts 


plug, the hole will be properly 
formed. This is the cnly practical 
method of making a good clean hole 
in the deposit as it is almost im- 
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possible to drill the alloy, although 
a hole could be ground with a small, 
portable, electric hand grinder. 

Conveyor rolls and shaft bearings 
in heating furnaces also can be hard 
faced with success. At one steel 
company, rolls operate at 750 de- 
grees Fahr. and it was just about 
impossible to lubricate the bearings. 
After 30 days of service, the first 
bearings hard faced showed no 
signs of wear. 

Hard facing of screw conveyor 
flights and bushings is a standard 
maintenance operation in some 
plants. In many cases, these con- 
veyors are furnished, when new, 
with hard-faced flights and bush- 
ings. Replacing the screw in some 
conveyors ties up a _ considerable 
amount of operating equipment so 
any increase in screw life means a 
saving in overhead expense. 


Savings Apparent 


In one glass plant, each of the 
flights used on one furnace cost 
$4. The total cost of hard facing each 
flight was just $4. Therefore, if the 
hard-faced flights lasted twice as 
long, they would more than pay for 
themselves. At last report, the hard- 


faced flights had not been worn 
completely so their total saving 


could not be computed. However, 
where plain steel flights lasted from 
three to five weeks, hard-surfaced 
flights now have been operating con- 
stantly for six months. 

The life of chain-type conveyors, 
too, can be prolonged by means of 
hard facing. At one plant, wear of 
the hard-faced teeth of conveyor 
chain sprockets was so slight that 
they still showed grinder marks on 
the hard alloy surface after six 
years’ service. Officials of the plant 
claim that chain links which run 
over the sprockets have worn less 
in the past six years than they had 
worn in the three previcus years. 
They are now considering hard fac- 
ing the chain pins and links. 

At one steel plant, the points of 
grappling tongs for raising hot in- 
gots from the 40-inch blooming mill 
soaking pits are surfaced with a 
heat and abrasion-resistant nonfer- 
rous alloy. This is now a standard 
operation as tong bit inventory has 
been greatly reduced and time out 
for shutdowns has been cut to a 
minimum. Tong bits with hard faced 
points here last more than six times 
as long as new steel bits. 

Clips and rivets on belt conveyors 
last practically indefinitely when 
protected by just a drop or two of 
hard-facing alloy. Ore belt clips 
wear out on the side where they 
come in contact with the pulleys. 
After hard facing the two ends of 
each clip, the superintendent of one 
mine believes they should last for 
an indefinite period as it has not 
been necessay thus far to remove 
any of the clips so treated. 

A novel method developed for hard 





facing the heads of belt rivets is of 
interest. A number of rivets are 
placed in the holes of a perforated 
plate with their shanks dipping into 
a container of water. The tank is 
filled until the water level reaches 
to within ‘-inch of the bottom sides 
of the rivet heads. Each rivet head 
then is covered with a drop of hard- 
facing alloy by the oxyacetylene 
process. The rivets cool quickly and 
require no subsequent heat treat- 
ment. 

With welding equipment a stand- 
ard item in every steel plant and 
good welding operators with full 
knowledge of hard facing practically 
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Fig. 6—Shanks of rivets are suspended 

in water while a drop of hard-facing 
alloy is applied to the heads 


always within reach, no appreciabie 
expenditure is necessary to test the 
process on untried applications. Only 
by an actual test can the best hard- 
facing alloy and base materials be 
chosen, the alloy applied in the most 
advantageous manner, and compara- 
tive cost data obtained on a machine 
part before and after hard facing. 
+ 

Metallic Compound Stops 
Shrinkage in Concrete 

@m According to a report recently 
issued by Master Builders Co., 


Cleveland, failures of concrete due 
to shrinkage may be prevented by 


mixing with Embeco, a_ metallic 
compound. 
Experiments conducted by two 


construction experts of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology showed 
shrinkage exceeding *% per cent in 
setting and drying of plain cement 
test mixes. When the non-shrink 
compound was added to mixes under 
identical conditions, no shrinkage 
occurred, and in some cases there 
was a slight expansion. 


Steel Line Lands Tuna 


@ Steel finds its place even in fish 
stories. A record-breaking 132- 
pound school tuna was landed re- 
cently by Joseph Oppenheimer, 74 
West Sixty-eighth street, New York. 
The tackle used in this catch in- 
cluded line and artificial bait of non- 
corrosive alloy steel, both products 
manufactured by L. B. Huntington, 
Baltimore. This type of steel line is 
said to handle on a reel almost like 
a linen line. 


STEEL 





















Builds Electric-Driven 


Soaking Pit Covers 


® DEVELOPMENT of recuperative 
soaking pits introduced new prob- 
lems in positioning and removing 
pit covers, some of which are ap- 
proximately 16 feet square. Earlier 
types of flat suspended-arch covers 
in welded steel frame carriages were 
pulled on and off the pit by a hy- 
draulic ram. A depression or dip 
in the track dropped the furnace 
cover over the pit opening. 

The hydraulic ram was superseded 
by a motor-driven rack and pinion, 
and later by a motor-operated chain 
drive. In all cases the dip in the 
track for dropping the cover re- 
sulted in shock and some sliding 
action. Usually the pit could be 
opened only in one direction. Also it 
was difficult to secure a tight cover 
seal and still maintain traction of 
the wheels. 


Overcomes Difficulties 


A recent development using sep- 
arately driven mechanisms for op- 
erating the cover and for travel over- 
comes these difficulties. As shown 
in accompanying illustration the 
carriage is actually a special type 
of crane with remote control in 
which the travel and lighting mech- 
anisms are fixed. Cover may be re 
moved in either direction. 

Through a series of electric re- 
lays and interlocks, the combustion 
system is synchronized to stop and 
start fuel and air supplies upon 
opening or closing the cover. This 
saves fuel, saves the cover frame, 
affords easier inspection of inside of 
pit and aids craneman during charg- 
ing and drawing of a heat. The au- 
tomatic electric control equipment 
is mounted on a panel located either 
on or off the carriage. Power is 
brought to the carriage motors by 
a multiconductor cable, protected so 
two-way cover travel is feasible. A 
length of cable sufficient for man- 
ipulating the carriage is carried on 
a reel. 

Lifting and traversing motions are 
accomplished by separate electric 
motors, suitably geared to provide 
the desired speeds without shock to 
refractories or frame and controlled 
through a relay from a single re- 
mote control station. 

A magnetic brake on the traverse 


Recent installation under’ con- 

struction with electric panel mounted 

on carriage and general pit instru- 

ment board on upper level. Photo 

courtesy Amsler-Morton Co., Pitts- 
burgh 
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motor, actuated by track-type limit 
switches, spots the cover carriage 
on pit centerline. Switches also 
limit carriage travel in both direc- 
tions. A similar brake on the hoist 
motor stops and holds the lifting 
mechanism at all times except when 
the hoist motor is energized. te 
mote control is provided. 

Charging floor arrangement is im- 
proved by a protected low rail con- 
struction which shields rails from 
heat. When cover is moved, the 
open pit is free of obstructions. The 
combination has helped to eliminate 
warped tracks and bent’ cover 
frames and facilitates handling of 
ingots in and out of the pit. F 

Vertical position of the cover, 
relative to carriage and pit, is ad- 
justable. Cover can be detached 
readily for repairs or when a single 
carriage is used for a series of pits. 
A spare cover can be used to avoid 
loss of time during the repair or 
replacing of refractories or other 
parts. 

Because cover is insulated, no 
special precautions are required to 
kep oil and drive units cool, accord 
ing to the manufacturer. Also, 
when pit is opened, wheel bearings 
are not in a high-temperature zone 













nor in the path of flames, due to 
the low rail construction. An in 
sulating barrier protects the driv- 
ing mechanism when the pit is open. 


Reports on Alloying 
Of Tin and Bismuth 


@ A fresh determination of the 
equilibrium diagram of tin and bis 
muth made by A. C. Davidson has 
been issued by International Tin 
tesearch and Development council 
as technical publication A77. Report 
of research includes a list of varied 
values found for eutectic tempera- 
ture and compositicn and for the 
solid solubility of bismuth in tin. 
Copies may be obtained from the 
council, 149 Broadway, New York. 


Coupling Principle Used 
With Low-Power Machine 


wm After a period of tests, Lovejoy 
Flexible Coupling Co., 2009 West 
Lake street, Chicago, has announced 
application of its coupling principle 
to oil burners, refrigerators, wash 
ing machines and similar equipment 
where load is not in excess of ': 
horsepower. 

Couple carries power by means of 
metal jaws keyed to the driven and 
drive shafts, between which is in- 
terposed a resilient cushion. Lubri- 
cation is unnecessary, as there is no 
metal-to-metal contact. Couplings 
automatically absorb shock, over- 


load, torque and other stresses. 
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By M. C. DANNECKER 
Planning Department 
General Electric Co. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


@ DURING the twelve years from 


1926 to 1938 the General Electric re- 
frigerator department in Schenec- 


tady, N. Y., has expanded from a 
single 3-story building until at pres- 
ent it occupies 15 buildings spread 
over a ground area of approximately 
12 acres. The major portion of 
manufacturing activity is centered 
in eight buildings on opposite sides 
of the central Works avenue. Dur- 
ing the early years of expansion ma- 
terial distribution throughout the 
department though efficient in some 
situations was handled largely by 
methods which permitted a certain 
amount of congestion, retracing of 


- 


Multiple Drives 


Chain conveyor is driven at four points using 


Selsyn control. 


Permits standard chain and 


conveyor units to be used on 3700-foot line 
handling 85 tons of material each day 


material routes, delays in schedule, 
spoilage of material due to rough 
handling and exposure to weather, 
and excessive maintenance and re- 
placement of equipment. 

An overhead chain conveyor was 
installed in 1930, and although it has 
been rerouted from time to time to 
conform with changes in manufac- 
turing methods and models of re- 
frigerator units, it still retains the 
primary advantages of decreased 
handling cost, reduced spoilage, sav- 
ing in floor space and reduced in- 
ventories. The original installation 
resulted in the release of 140 trail- 
ers, one tractor and one electric lift 
truck for use elsewhere in the plant. 
By eliminating the use of this equip- 
ment, congestion from_ trucking 
within the buildings, on the Works 
avenue and in courtyards has been 
relieved. 

Because of increased speed and 
uniform flow of material and its 


storage on the conveyor, the buffer 
storages before and after the lines 
of processing have been reduced. 
This releases floor space that can be 
used for manufacturing purposes 
and at the same time reduces in- 
ventory. 

The conveyor is approximately 
3700 feet long and serves 17 stations 
in eight buildings as indicated in 
Fig. 1. At the normal speed of 26 
feet per minute, 2 hours and 20 min- 
utes are required to complete one 
cycle. About 85 tons of material are 
handled per day, ranging in size 
from small pieces of copper tubing 
to the completed refrigerator unit. 
Several different types of hooks 
have been developed for the various 
parts that are handled. These are 
spaced over the entire length of 
chain so that there is a uniform 


Fig. 1—Path of conveyor for handling 
various parts between buildings 
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Fig. 2—Wiring diagram of the Selsyn 
control system used to co-ordinate 
the four drives 


flow of the required number and 
types of hooks at each station. 

In order to protect the conveyor 
and the material from exposure to 
the weather, there are dust-proof 
enclosures between buildings. These 
housings are lined with insulating 
board and equipped with steam 
radiators so the temperature inside 
is the same as that in the build- 
ings. Approximately 90 per cent of 
the former method’s spoilage losses, 
due to rough handling and rust, has 
been eliminated. 


Loaded by Checker 


In order to describe the path and 
function of the conveyor, the master 
drive at the rear of building 10 may 
be taken as a starting point. See 
Fig. 1. Compressor shells are loaded 
by a checker at station 1 and un- 
loaded at station 2 in building 8-A 
ahead of the compressor-shell and 
fin assembly section. After the fins 
have been assembled to the shell 
and the entire assembly dipped in 
paint and baked, they are loaded 
on the conveyor at station 3 by a 
checker. Then they are delivered to 
station 15 in building 9. The same 
type of carrier hook, rubber-cov- 
ered to prevent injury to the ma- 
chined edge of the shells, is used in 
both instances. 

Material trays containing floats 
are loaded at station 4 and tote 
boxes containing float valve shells 
are loaded at station 5 in building 8 
for delivery to- station 14 on the 
mezzanine floor of building 11. Par- 
tially completed evaporators are 
placed on rubber-protected hooks at 
station 6 by the submerge-test oper- 
ator. These are removed at station 
7 in building 10 by a checker, who 


Fig. 3—One of two main drives in 
building 12, showing sprockets, take- 
up and part of the load handled 
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places them on a gravity conveyol 
for further processing. 

The finished evaporators are load- 
ed at station 8 by the final checker 
and removed at station 9 in build- 
ing 12 for bumper storage, or at sta- 
tion 10 where they are used in the 
final unit assembly. Stations 12 and 
16 serve as bumper storage areas 
for parts which are produced more 
economically on_ schedules’ other 
than on the assembly line. Float 
valves are loaded at station 14 on 
the mezzanine floor of building 11, 
for delivery to station 10 in building 
12. Trays containing copper tubing 
are also loaded at this point for dis- 
tribution along the course. 


The completed compressor unit 


assembly is loaded at station 15 in 
building 9 and removed at station 
17 in building 12, at the start of the 
final unit assembly line. No opera- 
tions are performed at any point 
along the path of the conveyor, as 
its function is purely that of trans 






























portation. The speed can be changed 
only under supervision of the pro- 
duction department, which regulates 
it to match the production rate of 
the assembly lines. 

Selsyn control is utilized for mul- 
tiple drives. The conveyor is driven 
by four caterpillar drives, two ot 
which, at the rear of building 10 
(master drive, Fig. 1), are mounted 
on one frame and are driven by a 
direct-current motor through speed 
reducers and gearing, thereby being 
co-ordinated mechanically. 

This motor also drives a Selsyn 
transmitter which controls the speed 
of slip-ring induction motors on each 
of the other two drives, located in 
the front of building 12 (Fig. 1). 
This method of control is made pos- 
sible by allowing excess chain be 
tween all drives. A take-up is pro 
vided after each drive to keep 
proper tension on the chain. Excita 
tion is maintained after the powe1 
is cut off the driving unit so that 
all drives coast to rest, keeping in 
exact synchronism. 


Length is Advantage 


The advantage of using multiple 
drives lies in the ability to construct 
a conveyor of extreme length, using 
standard chain and trolley equip- 
ment commonly used for conveyors 
of short length. This is accomplished 
by locating the drives so the chain 
pull at any one drive is within the 
limits of good design for conveyors 
of ordinary length. 

The advantage of Selsyn control 
for the speed of the several drives 
lies in the simplicity of changing the 
conveyor speed, simply by controll 
ing the speed of the direct-current 
motor of the main drive. Fig. 2 is a 
wiring diagram of this control. 

The driving sprocket of each drive 


(Please turn to Page 57) 
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By F. F. SCHLITT 
ef W ilse Nn 


Cleveland 


Engineering Co. 


@® MATERIALS galvanized vary in 
size, shape and analysis. Bath 
composition also varies with type 
of coating desired. For every com- 
bination of these two variables, 
there is a critical temperature at 
which proper results are obtained. 
To obtain a product of uniformly 
high quality, it is not only necessary 
that work be prepared properly and 
bath ingredients be correct, but also 
bath temperature must be held at 
the critical point. This temperature 
must be maintained in all parts of 
the bath through which the prod 
uct travels. 

Where the product enters at one 
end of vessel and is removed at 
other end, it is essential that more 


Abstract from paper delivered at 20th 
Annual Meeting, American Zinc 
tute Inc., St. Louis, Mo 


Insti- 


Galvanizing Settings 


Distributing heat to meet load demands 
eliminates hot spots, increases vessel 
life, lowers fuel costs, reduces dross, 
Radiant-tube heating aids galvanizing 


heat be added at the entering end 
than at the exit end. In this case, 
change in rate of heat transfer 
should be uniform from end to end. 

Greatest heat loss is at surface 
of zinc. In many instances, work 
passes through upper half of spel- 
ter only. To compensate for these 
unequal heat demands, most of the 
heat should be applied to upper part 
of vessel. 

Another beneficial effect of add 
ing more heat to upper part of ves- 
sel is that metal in lower part is 
less agitated by convection currents. 
Consequently it is easier for dross 
to settle to bottom. With less dross 
in suspension in working zone, 
cleaner products are obtained. 

Important zinc losses are dross 
and zine ash. By controlling bath 
temperature within close limits, 
periods of overheating are elimi- 
nated and less zine ash is formed 
at surface. Formation of dross in- 
creases rapidly as temperature at 
contact surfaces between _ spelter 
and iron is raised. Localized or spot 
heating of a vessel can be avoided 
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Fig. 1, above, shows heat distribution 
increasing to top. Fig. 2, below, 
shows it increasing from end to end 


by controlled heat distribution 
along sides of vessel. In _ vessels 
used for pipe, heat input to sides 
of vessel should be the same at all 
points in a_ horizontal plane as 
shown by shading in Fig. 1. In 
vessels where it is necessary to add 
more heat at the end where work 
enters bath, heat input to sides 
should be changed gradually from 
end to end as shown by shading in 
Fig. 2. 

By having each square foot of 
vessel side transmit proper amount 
of heat, it is possible to avoid local- 
ized high temperature areas. As a 
result, action of zine on kettle wall 
is decreased to a marked degree 


Fig. 3—Cutaway view of radiant tubes 
used to heat galvanizing pot 
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ORTHOSIL 


TRADE MARK 


“Stanley” is a name that means fine hardware to millions of people. Prod- 
ucts such as these must not only give years of service, but must retain 
their excellence of finish indoors or out. The Stanley Works have found 
that the metal cleaning operation prior to plating goes a long way to 


determine the durability and beauty of the finish. 


How can cleaning best be handled, at lowest cost? Here is the experi- 
ence of The Stanley Works: “We have found Orthosil particularly valuable 
in the cleaning and preparation of steel, iron, and cast iron goods for 
plating operations. We use a hot Orthosil solution with reverse current 
in our electrocleaner bath, followed by an acid dip and rinse. Cast iron, 
especially, responds to this type of treatment, and on some articles we 


have found it the most satisfactory method.” 


Orthosil, one of the Pennsalt Cleaner line, is used by leading manu- 


A few examples of the facturers in all parts of the country. Almost without exception, it has 


most popular products > : P ; 
materially reduced the cost of heavy duty metal cleaning. Why not check its 
in the Stanley line. + b i : 





advantages in your own plant? Write us for details — address Department F. 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY : Est. 1850 
WIDENER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

New York « Chicago - St. Louis - Pittsburgh - Tacoma - Wyandotte 


*Particularly effective in electrolytic cleaning due to its high conductivity ° 
Assures quicker action than other alkalis * Prevents grease and dirt from 
re-depositing ¢ Easy to pour, quick to dissolve * Dry —highly concentrated —eco- 
nomical ¢ Quickly removes the grease, soot, dust, and various other kinds of 
dirt unaffected by pickling acid * Leaves material clean for further processing. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
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Fig. 4—Cross section of radiant tube 
and auxiliary equipment 


with less dross and longer vessel 
life. 

As in any furnace lowest fuel 
consumption is obtained when cor 
rect gas-air ratio is maintained over 
range of turndown necessary when 
products of combustion leave fur- 
nace at a temperature close to tem- 
perature of objects being heated 
and when heat losses from setting 
are at a minimum. 

Fig. 3 is a cutaway view of a 


vertical radiant-tube galvanizing 
furnace. Tubes along sides of ves- 
sel have high-pressure inspirator- 
type burners inserted in top elbows. 
Flues are beneath exhaust end of 
tube. Double manifolds permit half 
of tubes to be turned off during 
holding periods. 

Fig. 4 shows top elbow, cast from 
a 25 per cent chromium, 12. per 
cent nickel alloy, welded to bottom 
section made from a rolled sheet of 
the same alloy. For convenience in 
lighting up electric igniters, attach- 
ed to burners in upper part of tube, 
are used. 

Setting is lined with light refrac- 
tories. Two top courses are Super- 
ex blocks; side walls contain 4% 
inches of insulating brick on inside, 
backed up by 4% inches of fire 
brick. It is possible to use this type 
of lining because all combustion 
takes place inside the tubes. Con- 
sequently, hot gases do not come 
into contact with either vessel or 
lining. Heat storage capacity of 
this type of lining is about one- 
fourth conventional amount. Also, 
lining is not exposed to flame tem- 
peratures so refractories in side 
walls of a radiant tube setting store 
only about 20 per cent as much heat 
as a direct-fired setting. 

The lining which stores smallest 
amount of heat allows bath to re- 
spond more quickly to a change in 
rate of combustion. Thus, auto- 
matic temperature control is able 
to hold bath temperature within ex- 





It Features A Fast Finish 





@ This special milling machine, designed and built by Sleeper & Hartley Inc., 
Worcester, Mass., is used by this company in its own plant to finish large 


castings such as the one shown. 


one third the time required by a planer. 


It will completely finish a casting in about 


Photo courtesy American Gas Asso- 


ciation, New York 


tremely close limits, facilitating 
high quality galvanizing. 

With a blast type burner, most of 
the combustion takes place in el- 
bow at top of tube so most of the 
heat is released from this elbow to 











Fig. 5—Section through radiant tube 
showing core buster in place 


upper part of vessel, thus fulfilling 
another requirement of a good gal- 
vanizing setting. 

Since in some vessels it is neces- 
sary to add more heat to one end 
of vessel than to the other, proper 


design and spacing of the tubes 
easily meets this demand. 
Surface of vessel between adja- 


cent tubes receives direct radiant 
heat from both tubes and also re- 
flected heat from refractories in 
side walls so heat can be distributed 
evenly in a horizontal plane or can 
be changed gradually from end to 
end without any localized hot spots. 
This method of eliminating hot 
spots in vessel wall reduces zinc 
losses due to drossing and a longer 
vessel life results. 


Contains Core Busters 


Vertical fabricated section of tube 
contains winged refractories, known 
as core busters, supported near 
bottom of tube by alloy pins. They 
conserve fuel in two ways. They 
are heated by products of combus- 
tion and transfer this heat to tube 
by radiation. They also increase 
velocity of products of combustion 
and cause turbulent flow. Since 
gases in turbulent flow transfer 
their heat to surrounding surfaces 
much more rapidly than gases in 
parallel flow, core busters increase 
the efficiency of combustion as 
much as 15 per cent in some cases. 

A light insulating lining is used 
for close control of bath tempera- 
ture and to reduce effectively heat 
lost through walls. At bottom of 
tube, where it passes into flue, a seal 
of soft heat-resisting material pre- 
vents air from being drawn _ into 
tube chamber and out through 
flues. Thus, core busters, furnace 
linings and seals combine to pro- 
duce low fuel consumption. 
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British Delegation Will Attend 


Third Porcelain Enamel Forum 


@ A MOST comprehensive program 
has been arranged by the Porcelain 
Enamel institute for its third annual 
forum at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill., Oct. 12-14. Twenty-two 
technical papers on various phases 
of enameling practice will be pre- 
sented at four general technical ses- 
sions and three group discussions 
devoted to hollow ware, cast iron 
and sheet iron. 

An international flavor will be 
given the forum through attend- 
ance and participation of a group 
of members of the Institute of Vit- 
reous Enamelers of England. Pa- 
pers which are to be presented will 
afford an excellent comparison of 
American and British practice. The 
dinner to be served in connection 
with the forum will honor the over- 
seas visitors. 


Will Inspect Plants 


The British delegation will spend 
ten days in the United States, visit- 
ing eight cities and inspecting 13 
plants. A plane has been chartered 
to convey the party from city to 
city. The itinerary and plants to 
be visited are as follows: 

Oct. 8, arrival in New York; Oct. 
9, Washington; Oct. 10, Porcelain 
Enamel & Mfg. Co. and Baltimore 
Enamel & Novelty Co., Baltimore; 
Oct. 11, Irwin works, Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corp., Clairton, Pa., and 
Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa.; Oct. 12, American Rolling 
Mill Co., Middletown, O.; Oct. 13-14, 
Porcelain Enamel institute forum, 
Urbana, Ill.; Oct. 15, Chicago Vit- 
reous Enamel Product Co., Chicago; 
Oct. 17, Norge Corp., Muskegon, 
Mich., Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, 
Mich., and Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit; 
Oct. 18, Ferro Enamel Corp. and 
strip mill, Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland; Oct. 19, return to New 
York via Niagara Falls. 

The detailed program for the Por- 
celain Enamel institute forum is as 
follows: 


Wednesday, Oct. 12 
AFTERNOON 

Address of welcome, by Dean M. L. 
Enger, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. : 

Response, by F. E. Hodek Jr., General 
Porcelain Enameling & Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, and president of the institute. 

“Review of the Industry,’ by Emerson 
P. Poste, consulting engineer, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

“The Institute and the Plant Man,” by 
Charles S. Pearce, secretary, Porcelain 
Enamel institute, Chicago. 

EVENING 

Lighting exhibit and address, by Prof. 
J. O. Kroehenbuehl, University of LIl- 
linois, Urbana, III. 
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Meeting of technical research commit- 
tee, Urbana-Lincoln hotel. 


Thursday, Oct. 13 


MORNING 

“Tentative Tests for Abrasion Resist- 
ance,” by W. N. Harrison, national 
bureau of standards, Washington. 

“Chipping Resistance of Enamels,” by 
Paul L. Smith, research fellow, 
Porcelain Enamel institute, national 
bureau of standards, Washington. 

“Factors Affecting Sag Resistance Prop- 
erties of Enameling Iron,” by Frank R 
Porter, Inland Steel Co., Chicago. 

“Methods of Testing Enameling Stock,” 
by W. A. Alexander, Frigidaire divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp., Dayton, O 

AFTERNOON 

“British Enameling Practice,” by A 
England, Blythe Colour Works Ltd., 
England. 

“One Cover Coat Ware,” by E. C 
Aydelotte, Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., 
Desplaines, Ill. 

“Ball Milling Practice,” by A. H. Burn- 
ham Jr., Locke Insulator Corp., Balti- 
more, and H. Sechrist, Vitreous Steel 
Products Co., Napponee, Ind. 

“Sources of Enamel Shop Waste,” by 
W. F. Findlay, Findlay’s Ltd., Canada 

EVENING 

Dinner and entertainment, Urbana- 
Lincoln hotel. Speaker: Bennett Chap- 
ple, American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O. Subject: “New Frontiers.” 


Friday, Oct. 14 
MORNING 
Hollow Ware 
“Black Specking of Hollow Ware,” by 
E. C. Dexheimer, National Enameling 
& Stamping Co., Granite City, III. 
“Fabrication and Trimming,’ by W. V. 


Jared, United States Stamping Co 


Moundsville, W. Va 


Cast In 
“Problems in Milling and Application 
of Dry Process Enamels,” by Ralph 
Fry and Frank J Zvanut, Ferro 


Enamel Corp., Cleveland 
“Automatic Blasting,” by E B. Rich 
American Foundry Equipment Co 
Mishawaka, Ind 
Observations on Dry 
Howe, Chicago 


“Some Process 
Enameling,” by E. E 
Vitreous Enamel Product Ct 
Ill, 


Cicero, 


Sheet Iron 


“Color Matching of White Parts,’ by 


G. H. MeIntyre, Ferro Enamel Corp 
Cleveland 

“Circulating Ground Coat Systems,” by 
Ray Harner, Tennessee Stove Works 
Chattanooga, Tenn 

“Burning Tools _ for Enameling by 
D. W Talbott Ohio Steel Foundry 


Co., Lima, O 
AFTERNOON 


Brushing 
Roche  Jr., 


“Automatic Spraying and 
Equipment,” by J F 
Binks Mfg. Co., Chicago 

“Flash and Roll Seam Weld 
for Enameling,” by C. G 
Taylor-Winfield Corp., Detroit 

“Relationship of Some Welding Practices 
with Certain Enamel Defects,” by J. J 
Canfield and Alva Taylor, American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O 

‘Comparisons of English and American 
Enameling Plants,” by C. P. Stone, 
Ferramic Industries Ltd., England. 

“Forum Plans for 1939,” by F. E. Hodek 
Jr., General Porcelain Enameling & 
Mfg. Co., Chicago 


Assembly 
Bassler, 


Discusses Enamel Storage 


@ Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. Co., 
Baltimore, has issued a booklet on 
enamel storage, prepared by H. G. 
Wolfram, manager of technical 
operations. Effect of temperature 
on enamel in storage is discussed, 
and cooling systems for protecting 
enamel are described. 





Upends 14,000-Pound Coils 
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@ This is one of four gasoline electric trucks employed in a large tin-plate 
mill in handling strip between electrolytic cleaner, scales and annealing oven 


conveyor. 


With a 76-inch wheelbase, truck has five 40-inch forks, three on 


bottom and two on side. Bull gear and pinion tilts and turns coils over. Photo 
courtesy Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 








Steelmakers Study The 
Influence of Refractories 


@ REFRACTORIES division, Amer- 
ican Ceramic society, held its an 
nual summer meeting at Bedford 
Springs hotel, Bedford, Pa., Septem- 
ber 2 and 3. “Steel Mill Pouring Pit 
was subject of the 
technical program. Dr. Nelson Tay 
lor, chairman of refractories divi- 
sion, was in general charge of the 
meeting. Gilbert Soler was program 
chairman 


Refractories” 


Must Withstand High Heat 


W. C. Kitto, open hearth superin- 
tendent, Pittsburgh Steel Co., Mon- 
essen, Pa., in presenting his paper, 
“Refractories for Bottom Pouring,” 
pointed out that such refractories 
must withstand high temperatures 
and erosion by the stream of metal. 
In the practice described, a magne- 
site nozzle, 13'’2 inches in length 
with a bore of 1°%s,1%, or 1% inches, 
was used with a large screw type 
graphite stopper head. Pouring 
metal at 2900 degrees Fahr. places 
a severe strain on the stopper head 
and nozzle, but it is a rare occasion 
to lose a stopper head or have dif- 
ficulty with a nozzle. Center run- 
ner brick have an inside diameter 
of 2 inches. All other runner 
rick have 1'%-inch holes and all 
outlets are 1% inches in diameter. 
Steel is poured in round ingots vary- 
ing from 1250 to 5500 pounds each 
with specifications of 0.10 to 0.50 
per cent carbon, with 125 tons per 
heat. Ten to eighteen groups of 
ingots are necessary for each heat. 
Pouring rates are regulated so rise 
of metal in molds is uniform for 
various sizes of ingots. If pouring 
rates are too high or steel tempera- 
ture is too high, cracked ingots 
result. 

Runner brick are subjected to a 
load test of 25 pounds per square 
inch at 2600 degrees Fahr. If no 
appreciable deformation is shown, 
the brick are satisfactory for use 
regardless of chemical analysis. 
The brick must also be sufficiently 
hard burned in order to have a 
glazed surface, and be free from 
warping or cracking. The hole must 
be smooth and straight so a full 
stream will be carried to each ingot 
and an even rate of rise maintained 
in all molds of the same group. 

Well fitting and tight joints are 
necessary in the bottom cast setup. 
To attain this, the plates must be 
well cast, with straight and level 
grooves so brick will be held firmly 
in place. Plates must be carefully 
and thoroughly cleaned after each 
pour. Brick must be set up so holes 
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are in exact center of mold to pre- 
vent splashing or cutting of mold, 
and the setup should be such that 
joints are ail under molds so they 
will be held tightly and will prevent 
the possibility of breakouts. 

It was stated that a great deal 
of trouble attributed to refractories 
can be overcome by proper teeming 
temperatures and control of pour- 
ing practice. 

Second of the five papers at this 
session was presented by Everett C. 
Hite, refractories engineer, and Ed- 
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Chart compares pouring rates for 
two classes of nozzles 


ward E. Callinan, combustion en- 
gineer, Steel and Tube _ division, 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
©. In this paper, “A Study of the 
Factors Influencing Pouring Rates 
of Nozzles,” pouring rates of qual- 
ity steel were discussed as affecting 
ingot surface, ingot structure, en- 
trapped inclusions, mold life and 
presence of skulls. In this investiga- 
tion to determine the factors af- 
fecting pouring rates, 26 different 
brands of nozzles were laboratory 
and service tested. These nozzles 
were divided into two classes: gen- 
eral purpose nozzles which have 
P.C.E.’s ranging from cone 16 to 
27; special nozzles which are pre- 
mium nozzles for special uses and 
have P.C.E.’s from cone 31 to 37. 
The accompanying chart shows 
typical pouring rate curves of these 
two classes. Factors producing 
variations in pouring rate were dis- 


cussed from standpoint of theo- 
retical laws of flow. It was con- 
cluded that a non-viscous type of 
flow is obtained with both classes 
of nozzles, being modified consider- 
ably in the case of special nozzles. 
Principal cause of this modification 
was thought to be the coefficient 
of contraction which a non-stream- 
lined orifice will produce. The 
nozzles tested did not have stream- 
lined orifices. Erosion of the general 
purpose nozzles to produce stream- 
line flow, not found in_ special 
nozzles, explained the slower rate- 
of-pour characteristic of the special 
nozzles tested. 

Consideration was given to the 
importance of design of special 
nozzles where the original orifice 
contour was maintained. In the 
case of general purpose nozzles, 
where the original orifice contour 
soon after the start of the teeming 
period erodes to a streamline de- 
sign, the original design has little 
effect in controlling pouring rates. 
Ideal pouring rate is generally be- 
lieved to be one which will be uni- 
form throughout the entire teeming 
period. On the basis of these ob- 
servations, it is shown that to ob- 
tain a nozzle which will most nearly 
approach this desired pouring rate 
curve, the nozzle should have a re- 
fractoriness between that of the two 
types discussed in this paper, and 
an orifice approaching a_ stream- 
lined design. Final design of nozzle 
is further dependent upon effects 
produced by differences in thermal 
conductivity, porosity, grain size 
and general workmanship of the 
finished nozzle. 

Work described in this paper was 
not necessarily final and was pre- 
sented more or less as a progress 
report. However, these are thought 
to be fundamental concepts which 
should be an aid in obtaining a 
nozzle producing optimum pouring 
conditions. 

Nonmetallic Inclusions Cited 

“Pouring Pit Refractories as a 
Source of Non-Metallic Inclusions” 
was the third paper at this session. 
It was presented by Dr. D. L. Mce- 


Bride, research engineer, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Cambria _ plant, 
Johnstown, Pa., who stated that 
elimination of non-metallic inclu- 


sions is one of the most vital prob- 


lems facing the manufacturer of 
quality steels. Recent work has 


indicated that these inclusions can 
result from reaction of metal with 
pouring pit refractories. Positive 
improvements have been made, but 
there occasionally occurs a_ heat 
which has a tendency to be un- 
desirably dirty, and this condition 
has been frequently traced to failure 
of the pouring pit refractories to 
function properly. 

The tapping spout suffers serious 
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erosion under the heavy impact and 
high velocity of the metal as it 
leaves the furnace. As the spout is 
built of loam, the alternative is to 
use Magnesia or chrome-magnesite 
liners to produce cleaner steel. 

All of the ladle refractories may 
directly or indirectly act as con- 
tributory sources of non-metallic in- 
clusions. The ladle brick, stopper 
rod sleeve, and nozzle are exposed 
to high temperature and chemical 
attack by the steel for approxi- 
mately an hour. Amount of ladle 
brick eroded by the metal and slag 
varies between ‘2 to “% bricks per 
ton of steel. 

Failure of sleeve brick may result 
in a leaking or running stopper 
which may increase surface scabs 
and oxidation of metal, as well as 
creating an industrial hazard. The 
properties of the ideal sleeve brick 
are resistance to thermal shock, re- 
sistance to slag and metal attack, 
low thermal conductivity. 


High Erosion Undesirable 


Excessive or non-uniform erosion 
of nozzles is extremely undesirable 
as a canted or spraying stream is 
produced which results in = an 
abundance of surface or internal 
seams. Tests on ingots poured with 
a canted stream show a _ prepon- 
derance of seams on one or two 
sides of the ingot product. 

There are other factors, definitely 
unrelated to refractories, that can 
cause surface or internal seams. 
However, evidence indicates that at 
times pouring pit refractories can 
be very important sources of in- 
clusions. 

In the following paper “A Mem- 
oir About Pouring Refractories,” 
Cc. L. Kinney, Refractories engineer, 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co., South 
works, Chicago, dealt with steel 
pouring refractories as used in the 
manufacture of basic openhearth 
ingots. Attention was directed to 
the growth of and improvement in 
this process, and the premise made 
that steel pouring refractories have 
not developed concordantly and three 
reasons for this condition suggested. 

Percentages of fire-clay eroded, 
per ton of ingots, was estimated, 
and it was submitted that more of 
this turns out to be inclusions in 
steel products than is generally con- 
jectured. 

Marked “bloating” which occurs 
in the best of the low-softening- 
temperature ladle brick was_ held 
to be important insofar as longer 
ladle lining service is concerned. 
Quantities of fire-clay eroded from 
these types of brick, in the lower 
parts of steel ladles, were estimated; 
and the probability that eroded fire- 
clay contributes to the occurrence 
of inclusions was considered. 

High-softening-temperature, steel- 
ladle brick might be expected to 
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erode less than low softening tem- 


perature; that therey the probabil- 


ity of inclusion occurrence would 
decrease and that ladle service would 
increase. These expectations are 
fulfilled only in part because of 
brick joint erosion, spalling and 
cracking. Laying this type of brick 
with a variety of high temperature 
cements did not markedly reduce 
brick joint failures. 

A composite ladle lining of high 
and low softening temperature brick 
is considered, as is its nominal ex- 
cess cost per ton of ingots, and the 
relation of this cost to steel condi- 
tioning cost. 

The guest speaker was Dr. Walter 
J. Rees of the department of refrac- 
tory materials, university of Shef- 
field, Sheffield, England. Dr. Rees 
concluded the program with a very 
interesting summary of the papers 
presented and compared pouring pit 
refractory practice of Great Britain 
with that of the United States. 

He stated that co-operative groups 
comprising refractory users and re- 
fractory manufacturers were mak- 
ing an intensive study of pouring 
pit refractories in Great Britain. 
British practice differs from that 
used in the United States. Ladle 
brick used in Great Britain have a 
higher softening temperature than 
those used in this country. Little 
difficulty is encountered with re- 
fractories in pouring acid steels, but 
the problem of refractories in basic 
steel pouring practice is quite im- 
portant. 

Special care must be given by 


steelmakers in properly assembling 
and drying out pouring pit refrac- 
tory assemblies before use. In Great 
Britain the problem of porosity and 
permeability of refractories has 
been given a great deal of attention. 
Producing pouring pit refractories 
with low permeability is attended 
by difficulties due to spalling. Vari- 
ous means of producing a denser, 
less permeable refractory have been 
used, such as grading and selection 
of materials, grain size distribution 
and especially de-airing. Additions 
of tale and similar materials have 
been made in order to reduce spall- 
ing. 

Dr. Rees also stated that British 
refractory manufacturers were mak 
ing every effort to produce a uni- 
form product with high workman 
ship. Tightness of joints is de 
pendent on the straightness and uni- 
formity of the brick used in laying 
up a ladle and is reflected in in 
creased life. 

Nozzles are properly designed for 
good seating of the stopper head. 
Inserts of magnesia, mullite and 
high alumina materials have been 
used but have not solved the prob- 
lem of nozzle erosion. 

The question of increased unit 
cost of refractories in order to ob 
tain quality was discussed, and it 
was stated that in Great Britain 
steel-making costs were lowered in 
some cases by using refractories of 
higher unit cost. In other cases the 
quality advantages gained offset 
many times the increased refrac 
tory unit cost. 





Drills Oil Holes Accurately 





@ Special high-production setup at Ohio Crankshaft Co.’s new Harvard avenue 
plant, Cleveland, drills oil holes in automotive crankshafts at high speed. 
Speed clamps hold crankshaft in fixtures at correct position for drilling. Spiral 
drills remove chips from small, deep holes produced. Each drill is driven by a 


separate motor. 


Feed is by hand 








Thrustor Valves Control 
Firing of Soaking Pits 


@An_ interesting application of 
thrustor-operated valves to soaking 
pits was made recently when a steel 
mill installed twelve of these con 
trol devices to govern operation of 
‘as-firing equipment. 

Soaking pits are used to _ heat 
ingots preparatory to rolling in a 
blooming or slabbing mill. Each 
pit is covered by a heavy brick-lined 
cover mounted on trucks and is 
fired alternately from opposite sides. 
An automatic timer operates valves 








im" ag we" : 


and reverses firing. Valves furnish 
oil under pressure to hydraulic cy- 


jinders, which turn on fuel and air 
from one end while releasing prod- 
other 


ucts of combustion through 
end. Firing is from one side for a 
definite time period, usually from 15 
to 20 minutes. 

Valves and thrustors are mounted 
on front of a steel panel, which sup- 


ports also the automatic timing 
equipment, pressure gages and 
other accessories. Interlocks are 


used on both automatic and manual 
controls, so 
ends at 
place. 


that firing from both 
the same time cannot take 
Heating periods vary from 
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e A 200 ton—100’ 0” span, all welded, 


Cleveland Crane. 


This crane used in 


the assembly of Diesel Locomotives. 
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2 to 8 hours, depending on incoming 
temperature of the 4 to 5-ton ingots. 

Valves, which utilize General 
Electric thrustors, were manufac- 
tured by Ruggles Klingemann Mfg. 
Co., Salem, Mass. 


Determines Thickness 
Of Nonmagnetic Coatings 


@ A nondestructive, magnetic meth- 
od for measuring thickness of non- 
magnetic coatings on steel is de: 
scribed in research paper RP108i, 
published by the national bureau of 
standards, Washington. 

Instrument used is similar to that 
for measuring nickel coatings on 
nonmagnetic base metals. Because 
nickel is less magnetic than steel, 
thickness of nickel coatings on steel 
can be measured by this method, 
using a suitable calibration curve. 

This method depends on decrease 
in magnetic attraction caused by 
presence of a nonmagnetic coating 
between a magnet and the steel 
base metal. Any nonmagnetic ma- 
terial, such as zinc, copper, enamel, 
or an air gap, placed between mag- 
net and steel, decreases magnetic 
attraction to an extent in propor- 
tion to thickness of intervening 
layer. Measurement consists in 
bringing end of magnet into contact 
with coating on the steel and de- 
termining force necessay to detach 
magnet. 


Properties of Electrode 
Same as Parent Metal 


@ Developed exclusively for weld- 
ing 4 to 6 per cent chromium steel, 
an electrode, Known as Harchrome, 
a product of Harnischfeger Corp., 
Milwaukee, deposits weld metal 
which has same properties as the 
parent metal. 

Base metal used in this electrode 
contains from 4 to 6 per cent chro- 
mium and 0.5 per cent molybdenum, 
purpose of which is to heighten its 
resistance to corrosion and oxida- 
tion and increase its creep strength 
and resistance to impact. Manufac- 
tured in sizes from 's to 3/16-inch, 
electrode is designed for operation 
with currents from 80 to 200 am- 
peres. 


Tin Process Originated 
By American Scientists 


@ A new process for coating metals 
with tin, known as “stannising”, 
was described on Page 48 of the 
September 5 issue of STEEL as hav- 
ing been developed in England. This 
is incorrect. The process was ori- 
ginated by B. W. Gonser and E. E. 
Slowter, both of Battelle Memorial 
institute, Columbus, O. 
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Multiple Drives 


(Concluded from Page 49) 


is provided with a cast-iron shear 
pin and a mechanism to open a 
switch and stop the conveyor if the 
pin sheares due to fouling of the 
chain. If the excess chain between 
two drives should become too short, 
a limit switch mounted on the take- 
up frame will shut off the conveyor 
before the driving motor is pulled 
out of synchronism. Push buttons 
are located at all loading stations 
within easy reach so the chain can 
be immediately stopped in case of an 
emergency. At all points where the 
material clears the floor more than 
seven feet, an expanded metal guard 
with turned-up edges is provided to 
catch any material that might fall 
from a carrier or hook. 

This conveyor system has proved 
an efficient means of handling a 
large quantity and variety of mate- 
rials throughout a department 
spread over a large area. 

+ 


Composite Knife Stock 
Has Improved Weld 


m A vexsome problem in_ produc- 
ing composite or “laid” knife stock 
has always been the so-called vert- 
ical weld, represented by the plane 
ABEF in the accompanying sketch. 
Although the weld along the plane 
BCDE has previously been made 
satisfactorily strong, the finished 
knife often had an unsightly ap- 
pearance because of irregularities 
along the line AF, and in some cases 
the vertical weld was not sufficient- 
ly strong. Customarily there is a 
bevel of about 15 degrees along the 
vertical weld. 

The Jessop Steel Company has 
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Composite knife stock 








conjunction with the 
Armstrong method of _ electro- 
pickling and _ electrodeposition of 
iron onto the insert prior to as 
sembly. Sufficient tonnage of the 
various types of composite steels 
has been made to prove the excel- 
lence of this system. Certain varia 
tions in the technique, for which 
improvements patents are being 
sought, have been devised to ensure 
a proper vertical weld in this par- 
ticular type of composite steel. Al- 
though it is intended primarily for 


method in 
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MATERIALS HANDLING—Continued 


knife stock, the R-type composite 
steel may be used for stone cutters, 
lathe tools, and dies. High speed 
tool steel is the most notable alloy 
employed as the insert, but high 
carbon high-chromium steel or any 
other type may be used. 


A.S.M.E. Holding Its Fall 


Meeting in Providence 


@ Fall meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers 
will be held at the Providence-Bilt- 
more hotel, Providence, R. I., Oct. 
o-7. Featuring the program are three 
sessicns on machine shop practice, 
one on iron and steel, one on man- 
agement, two on fuels, two. on 
power, and two on rubber. 

Papers and sessions of interest to 
the metalworking industry are 
scheduled as follows: 


Wednesday, Oct. 5 
MORNING 


Fuels 
“High Pressure Installation at L Street 
Station, South Boston,” by G A 
Orrok Jr. 
“Discharge Temperatures from Pul- 


verizers,” by Ollison Craig 
Machine Shop Practice 
“Recent Developments in Thread Grind- 
ing Practice,” by P. V. Miller 
“The Refinement of Ground Surfaces,’ 
by H. S. Indge. 
Rubber 
“History of Rubber as an Engineering 
Material,” by W. C. Geere. 

“Synthetic Substances with Rubber-Like 
Properties,” by E. R. Bridgwater 
NOON 
Speaker: Dr. Henry 
Brown uni- 


Luncheon meeting. 
M. Wriston, president, 
versity. 

Machine Shop 

Borizing,”’ by c.. "E 


Practice 
“Accuracy of 
Guething. 
“Gear Loading,” by W. P. Schmitter. 


Rul he 
“Problems in the Fabrication of Rubber 
Products,” by E. G. Kimmich 
Mechanical Characteristics of Rubber,” 


by F. L. Haushalter 
EVENING 
Fuels 
‘Industrial Power Plant Steam and 


Power Generation,” by R. D. Booth 
“Atomization of Oil by Small Pressure 
Atomizing Nozzles,” by E. B. Glenden 


ning, L. H. Ventres, W. A. Sullivar 
and A. R. Black 
Industrial Instruments and lpparatus 


“Application of an Asymptotic Reset 


Controller to Sewage Clarification,” 
by R. P. Lowe 
Thursday, Oct. 6 
MORNING 
Vachine Shop Pra ice 
“How Useful Is Your Sense of Propot 
tion?” bs W. E. Johnson 
‘Motor Drives and _ Electric Controls 
on Machine Tools,” by B. P. Graves 
Px 
“Condenser-Tube Life VS Design and 


Mechanical Features of Operation,” 
by A. J. German 
‘Condenser Performance with 
Cooling Surface,” by J. H. Harlow and 
R. A. Bowman 

Control of Slime and Algae in Indus 
trial Cooling Waters,” by H. K. Nasor 
and J. D. Fleming 


Reduced 


EVENING 
Clambake Pomham club Speake! 
Louis Johnson, assistant secret 
Friday, Oct. 7 
MORNIN 
VWanageme) 
“Control of Purchases in a Small | nt 
by W. C. Zinck 
Industry, Labor and the Public, I 
R. M. Hudson 
Magnaflux Inspection Applied to Air 
craft Engine Parts,” by H. J. Noble 


‘Recent Developments in Power Metal 
lurgy,” by G,. J. Comstock 

Power 
Industrial-Evaporator Design, Applica 
tion, and Operation,” by W. K. Adkins 


“Industrial Application of Evaporators 
in No. 1 Power House of the Ford 
Motor Co.,” by W. W. Dulmage 
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WIRE ROPE 


Furnished in Flattened Strand, Round 
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Radiant Tube Furnace 


Fired With Gas Fuels 


@ Lee Wilson Engineering Co., 1370 
Blount street, Cleveland, recently 
has introduced a small, cylindrical, 
bell type annealing furnace, heated 
with vertical radiant tubes, intended 
primarily for heat treating small 
tonnages per charge of coiled strip 
steel and coiled rod and wire. 
Furnace is applied largely to con- 
ditions where there are’ small 
charges of varying time temperature 
cycles. Unit can be applied in shops 
where time in process must be re- 
duced to a minimum, and small or- 
ders can be run through quickly. 
This type of furnace is used for 
bright annealing and spheroidizing 
of hot and cold reduced material 
for both steel and wire, and also 











and high carbon steels. It 


for low 
is also suitable for annealing copper 
and brass in wire or strip form. 
Provision is made for a liquid seal 
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and introduction of protecting gases 
over charge so that there may be 
no oxidizing, carburizing or decar- 
burizing during heating cycle. 

Unit is said to have inherent char- 
acteristics of an electric furnace 
plus advantages of throttling heat 
control and low cost of heating per 
pound of material handled. It is 
equipped with fan in the base for 
circulating gases. This improves 
uniformity of temperature through- 
out charge and speed at which 
charge can be cooled after heat 
treating. It is fired with all gas fuels 
from anthracite producer gas to pro- 
pane. 


Micrometer Permits More 
Accurate Die Setting 


m Acme Machinery Co., 4533 St. 
Clair avenue, Cleveland, has devised 
as the latest improvement in its 
line of threading machines a dial 
micrometer for setting tangent 
threading dies to within 0.001-inch 
accuracy on pitch diameter without 
stopping machine. 

A double adjusting screw, another 
feature, permits operator to take 
any number of roughing cuts before 





taking correct finishing cut, setting 
for which is not disturbed. 

Machines are equipped with tan- 
gent die heads, consisting chiefly of 
two parts, die ring and barrel. Die 
holders are drop forged, rigidly 
bolted and doweled to hardened 
steel die slides. Eight spindle speeds 
are obtained through selective type 
gear box. 

Machine illustrated, model 35, is 
built in single, double, triple and 
quadruple units, taking work up to 
2-inch diameter. 


Drills Holes to Take 
Wedge Type Rail Bond 


@ Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O., has 
developed a poratble, power-driven 
rail drill, adjustable for all weights 
of rail. 

Device was designed primarily to 
drill holes to accommodate termin- 
als of the wedge type rail bond. Ma- 
chine rides along rails on four 





wheels, and may be operated con- 


veniently in low ceiling mines. It is 
equipped to handle both °s and *- 
inch drills and is powered by a 
standard 1-inch drill motor. Device 
is regularly available for line volt- 
ages of 250 and 600 volts, direct cur- 
rent. 


Punch Press Clutch 
Involves New Principle 


@ Industrial Clutch Co., Waukesha, 
Wis., has introduced recently a 
Servo-action punch press. clutch, 
which is said to combine shockless, 
instantaneous engagement and dur- 
ability of the friction clutch with 
positive action and simple opera- 
tion of the conventional jaw or pin 
clutch. 

A press equipped with this clutch 
is operated in exactly the same way 
as a press using jaw or pin clutch. 
Servo-mechanism is unique in that 
it consists of coacting helical 
splines, inner of which is keyed to 
crankshaft, while outer forms part 
of cone or driven element of the 
clutch. Purpose of this mechanism 
is to utilize high torque loads of 
press to boost engaging pressure be- 
tween clutch surfaces to a value 
sufficiently high to transmit, with- 
out slipping, any torque press is cap- 
able of handling. 

Mechanism comes into operation 
after initial engagement of clutch 
surfaces under spring pressure, 
which is just sufficient to overcome 
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inertia of crank and ram and fric- 
tion of band brake. 

This clutch is not recommended 
for replacing jaw or pin type 
clutches on presses now in use. Its 
advantages can be realized only 
when incorporated in an original 
design. 


Motors Operate Well in 
Dust-Laden Atmospheres 


@ Sterling Electric Motors Inc., 
9401 Telegraph road, Los Angeles, 
has introduced a line of fully en- 
closed motors which operate ef- 
ficiently in atmospheres laden with 
dust, grit and corrosive fumes. 
One-piece protected frame with 
ventilation from below makes it im- 


possible for falling particles of 
dirt or liquids to damage active 
parts of motor. Foreign matter 


stirred up by the pulley is blown 
away and is not drawn into motor. 

An exclusive feature is the one- 
piece cast aluminum herringbone 
rotor which improves electrical 
characteristics of these motors by 
reducing circulating currents, ex- 
citing current, heating, eddy cur- 
rents, iron losses by increasing pull- 
out torque, starting torque and 
power factor. It provides smooth 
operation, eliminates end thrusts 
and lateral pounding. 

Mica and asbestos are built into 
motor windings, making them in- 
combustible, non-carbonizing and 
moisture-resisting. 


Indicator Can Be 
Used in Many Positions 
@ Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich., 


has added to its line of precision 
desig- 


tools a universal indicator, 





nated as No. 199, which can be read 
and used in practically any position. 

Indicator has a rotating head, pos- 
itive lock and two reading faces. 
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One of these faces is on the front 
or flat side of the tool, and the other 
is on the end or top, making indica- 
tor suitable for jig boring, milling 
machine and drill press work. Tool 
makes a complete revolution on its 
own center and also on the clamping 
bolt. This forms what is practically 
a universal joint, locked in position 
by a single thumb nut. 

A standard bar for general use 
and a special attachment for use in 
drill chuck or surface gage are fur 
nished with each indicator. Clamp 
ing device frictionally holds indica- 
tor in position during setup. Hous- 
ing is rustproof metal, and contact 
point and working points are hard- 
ened. 


Maintains Body Salt 

mA quick, sanitary means of pro 
tecting industrial workers from heai 
sickness, resulting from loss of body 








salt through perspiration, has been 
introduced by Industrial Products 
Co., 800 West Somerset _ street, 
Philadelphia, in the form of a salt 
tablet dispenser. 

Tablets are discharged one at a 
time from the molded plastic con- 
tainer, which has a visible reserve 
that will hold 1500 tablets. Dis 
penser is fitted with a bracket for 
mounting at drinking fountains. 

It is said a total of four to six 
tablets during a work period is usu- 
ally sufficient to maintain proper 
salt balance in the body. 


Shapes Metal Tubing 


@ SAC Tool Mfg. Co., 1907 Wash- 
ington avenue, St. Louis, has placed 
on the market a shaping tool which 
bends, cuts, flares and swedges cop- 
per, brass or aluminum soft-temper 
tubing. 

Tool can be used to make coils, fit- 


tings and reducers or increasers. 
Duplicate shaped bends can be made 
by using straight slides which are 
marked to show length of tube re 





Circulal 
blocks are adjustable to aliow bend 


quired to make bend 
to be made back of flare nut. When 
swedge is required at end of bend, 
swedge is held in vise jaws by plac 
ing straight tip in swedge and start 
ing bend at desired point. One tip 
is used for all sized flares, but a sep- 
arate tip is required for each size 
swedge. 


Distortion Prevented by 
Vertical Muffle Furnace 


@M Stewart Furnace division, Chi 
cago Flexible Shaft Co., Roosevelt 
road and Central avenue, Chicago, 
recently completed a unique install 
ment of a Stewart high-pressure gas 
fired vertical muffle heat-treating 
furnace, especially designed for heat 
treating welded alloy tubing. 

Parts to be heat treated are hung 
free in furnace to prevent distortion 
and then are allowed to drop 
through door in bottom of furnace 
into a quenching tank below, which 
is not shown in illustration. Fur 
nace is equipped with a full carbo 
frax muffle and a 3-zone heat con 
trol to assure even distribution of 
heat. By means of a patented de 


vice atmosphere in furnace is con 
trolled to prevent scaling. 








Progress in Foundry 
Metallurgy Revealed 
(Concluded from Page 43) 


ness and strength in the as-cast con- 
dition. Type and distribution of 
graphite also is an important fac- 
tor in determining properties of an 
iron. 

“Effect of Undercooling on the 
Nature of the Graphite Pattern in 
Gray Cast Irons” was the title of a 
paper by Prof. R. Schneidewind and 
C. D. D’Amico, University of Michi- 
gan. 

The rate of cooling, it was found, 
is responsible for a_ difference in 
graphite particles. Considerable un- 
dercooling, or the phenomena of the 


metal remaining liquid below the 
thermal freezing point, occurs in 


gray iron. A wedge having inserted 
thermocouples was designed to de- 
termine influence of rate of cooling. 


Undercooling in cast iron, it was 
found, may be as great as 100 de- 


grees Fahr. below the equilibrium 
freezing point and still gray iron is 
produced. A solidification tempera- 
ture between 2060 degrees and 1970 
degrees Fahr. produces’ graphite 
patterns characteristic of the actual 
freezing temperature. The lower 
the temperature the finer is the 
graphite and the greater the tendency 
toward the eutectification pattern. 
Still greater degree of undercooling 


inhibits precipitation of graphite to 
form mottled and white irons. 

Highly alloyed steel castings for 
heat and scale resistance were cov- 
ered in a paper by James Corfield, 
Michigan Steel Castings Co., Detroit. 
He discussed their properties in 
three groups comprising iron-chro- 
mium, chromium-nickel and_ high 
nickel-chromium. 

The spectrograph as a foundry 
tool was discussed by A. M. Samp- 
son, Campbell, Wyant & Cannon 
Foundry Co., Muskegon, Mich., who 
described an installation at this 
company’s plant. Accurate deter- 
minations of various elements except 
phosphorus, carbon and sulphur can 
be obtained spectrographically in a 
short time. 

Finished cast steel now used in 
the Ford car, according to R. H. 
McCarroll, Ford Motor Co., Detroit, 
aggregates 149 pounds per car. In- 
cluded are valves, crankshafts, valve 
seats, wheel hubs and pistons. Two 
alloy cast iron parts, push-rods and 
camshafts, recently have replaced 
steel forgings. Mr. McCarroll gave 
average compositions and physical 
properties of the various castings. 
He also described his company’s 
method of making steel castings 
centrifugally, and the advantages 
from this process. 

“Some Factors Affecting Prop- 
erties of Superheated Cast Iron” 
was the title of a paper presented 





Contains 25.7 Miles of Steel Tubing 


SAR 





@ Recently installed by Swenson Evaporator division of Whiting Corp., Harvey, 


Ill., this evaporator is one of the largest machines of its kind. 


It has welded 


steel construction throughout, and parts exposed to corrosive materials are 


nickel steel. 


Machine contains 135,845 feet of steel tubing 





by Dr. C. H. Lorig, Battelle Memo- 


rial institute, Columbus, O. While 
temperature has an important ef- 
fect on properties of cast iron it 
unfortunately is unpredictable, he 
said. Ladle additions of silicon up 
to 0.08 to 1 per cent and pouring 
temperatures from 2550 to 2850, he 
reported, give best results. L. H. 
Rudesill, Griffin Wheel Co., Chicago, 
said effect of 97 per cent silicon as 
a ladle addition was the same as 
with 50 per cent ferrosilicon and 
that best results were obtained with 
0.9 per cent silicon addition. Ferro- 
silicon, he warned, should be free 
from aluminum. Silicon additions 
have no effect with malleable com- 
position. 

“Influence of Composition on the 
Properties of Electric Furnace Iron” 
was the title of a paper by R. G. 
McElwee, Vanadium Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Detroit. He said the average 
foundryman has little to fear from 
dendritic graphite formations and 
primary ferrite since such peculiari- 
ties occur only in irons intermediate 
between white cast and _ pearlitic 
irons. While control of the product 
is possible in the foundry in a 
variety of ways, it is difficult in 
many instances to be sure the final 
results will be exactly as desired. 
However, an extended investigation 
showed additions of sma!l amounts 
of vanadium up to 0.3 per cent tend 
to stabilize the structure and make 
it possible to predict results. Since 
vanadium functions as a deoxidizer 
as well as a carbide stabilizer it is 
necessary the iron be deoxidized be- 
fore addition of vanadium. 


Mild Steel Electrodes 
Have Low Spatter Loss 


@ Three new electrodes, each pro- 
tected by a heavy extruded coating, 
have been announced by General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., for 
shielded arc welding of mild steel. 

Especially designed for general 
purpose, single or multiple-pass 
welding, type W-20E is particularly 
suitable for jobs where fitup is like- 
ly to be poor. Type W-22E is a fast- 
melting, smooth-flowing electrode 
with which dense deposits can be 
made without slag inclusions or gas 
pockets. Intended primarily for 
welding in the fiat position, type 
W-23E is a high-current, or “hot” 
rod. Its weld metal is quite fluid 
and washes up well on side walls of 
deep-groove joints and fillets. 

With all three electrodes, spatter 
loss is low, it is claimed, and duc- 
tility of deposit is good. Resistance 
to corrosion is comparable to that 
of mild steel. Type W-22E is recom- 
mended for operation with direct 
current, but the other two electrodes 
may be used with either direct or 
alternating current. 
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Steelmaking Gains; 
Sales Rise Slower 


Auto Requirements 
Expected to Aid 


Future Demand 


@ VARIOUS factors point to further moderate gains 
in steel demand and production before the fall peak 
is passed, despite a leveling off of activity in some 
markets and implications that operations will follow 
a like course shortly. 

Chief support to the October outlook is the pros- 
pect of a material expansion in automotive steel re- 
quirements compared with current low levels. Mo- 
tor car assemblies again are headed upward slowly 
and, barring the interruption of additional labor dis- 
turbances, will account for an increasingly large share 
of steel output in the approaching quarter. 

Markets for building steel are more active, follow- 
ing a brief lull earlier in the month. Federal, state 
and municipal projects figure prominently in pending 
and prospective business in structural shapes, plates 
and reinforcing bars, and this steel outlet gives in- 
dications of further expansion in coming weeks. 

Passing, at least temporarily, of the European war 
scare is more beneficial to sentiment than to steel ex- 
port trade of the United States, since shipments abroad 
had declined long before the European situation be- 
came critical. Exports, excluding scrap, were 134,110 
tons in August, compared with 137,276 tons in July 
and 408,081 tons a year ago. Scrap shipments of 108,- 
029 tons were off from the 126,423 tons moved in 
July and 478,296 tons shipped in August, 1937. 

Hesitation in domestic buying of finished steel has 
yet to be reflected in steelmaking, the national rate 
climbing 2 more points to 48 per cent last week, high- 
est since the last week of October, 1937. Gains were 


confined to relatively few districts, however, and slower 


recovery is indicated for the immediate future. Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago districts each gained 2 points last 
week to 38 and. 43.5 per cent, respectively. Detroit 
rose 10 points to 77 per cent, St. Louis was up 6.5 
points to 48.5 per cent and Youngstown advanced 
2 points to 48 per cent. 

Operations at Wheeling dropped 2 points to 54 per 
cent, while districts to report unchanged rates were 
Buffalo at 49 per cent, Birmingham at 57 per cent, 
eastern Pennsylvania at 33 per cent, Cincinnati at 65, 
Cleveland at 48.5 and New England at 60. 

Automobile output last week totaled 20,390 units, 
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against 16,100 the week before. General Motors’ pro- 
duction was 5895 units, compared with 4675; Chrysler 
assemblies from 5950 to 7170; 


from 515 to 1600; and other makers 5725, against 4960. 


rose Ford expanded 

Recent announcements of fourth quarter prices on 
pig iron and steel serve to clear up what uncertainty had 
prevailed among consumers regarding future costs of 
materials. Anticipated reduction in tin plate did not 
materialize. This product was not among those re- 
duced sharply three months ago, but the principal 
reason for extending the price at this time is under 
stood to be the uncertainty over future tin quotations, 
due to unsettled conditions abroad. 

Reduction of $2 to $5 a ton in prices of track 
materials was more or less expected as was also the 
reaffirmation of other products. At $40, the new price 
of standard rails, this important railroad commodity 
now is selling about half-way between its depression 
low and the pre-1932 level. 

Rails and track accessories were exempted from the 
sweeping price cuts made late in June, hence the re- 
ductions are regarded more in the way of a logical 
adjustment than as a bid for railroad business. How- 
ever, lower prices' are counted on to provide addi- 
tional stimulus to the recent slight upturn in 
purchases by the carriers, principally for equipment 


steel 


building and repairs. 

In contrast to unchanged or lower prices on steel 
products, pig iron has been advanced $1 a ton, effec- 
tive Sept. 27. Three months ago the 
reduced $4. While in pig iron 
lately have been small, the higher market has induced 
forward coverage and bookings the pas: week spurted 
moderately. 


market was 


gains consumption 


Scrap shows an opposite trend. Demand is quiet 
in most districts, with prices slightly easier. A reduc- 
tion of 50 cents a ton on heavy melting steel at Chi- 
cago lowers the scrap composite 12 cents to $14.13. 

The iron and steel composite, which includes scrap, 
declined 6 cents to $36.44, while the finished steel com- 
posite was unchanged at $57.20. 





COMP 


Sept. 24 

$36.44 
57.20 
14.13 


Iron and Steel 
Finished Steel 
Steelworks Scrap.. 


fron and Steel Composite: 
pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip 
not strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. 


—The Market Week— 


MARKET AVERAGES 


OSITE 


Sept. 17 Sept. 10 


$36.50 $36.50 
97.20 97.20 
14.25 14.25 


One Three 
Month Ago 


Aug., 1938 June, 1938 


$36.50 $38.41 
97.20 61.55 
14.44 10.89 


Months Ago 





One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Sept., 1937 Sept., 1933 
$40.16 $30.36 
61.70 48.52 
18.99 10.83 


Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 


, and cast iron pipe at 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:- 


represen .ative 


centers. Finished Steel 


Heavy 


Composite: 
melting steel and compressed sheets. 


Plates, shapes, bars, 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


oe . Sept. 24, Aug. June Sept. 
Finished Material 1938 1938 1938 1937 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.25¢ 2.25c 2.45c 2.45¢ 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.25 2.20 2.40 2.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.57 ry Bays 2.47 2.74 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind 2.15 2.15 2.35 2.35 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.20 2.25 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.215 2.215 2.405 2.455 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 Zute 2.30 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.25 2.20 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 2.40 2.38 2.435 
Plates Chicago 2.10 2.10 of e+ 2.30 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.15 2.15 2.40 2.40 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.20 3.20 3.45 3.55 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pittsburgh 3.50 3.50 3.75 3.80 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.15 2A 2.40 2.50 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.65 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Gary 3.50 3.50 3.80 3.90 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts. 2.60 2.60 2.90 2.90 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. $5.35 $5.35 $5.35 $5.35 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.45 2.45 2.40 Be ps) 
Semifinished Material 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. $34.00 $34.00 $37.00 $37.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts. 34.00 34.00 37.00 37.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 34.00 37.00 37.00 
Wire rods, No. 5 to .%,-inch, Pitts. 43.00 43.00 47.00 47.00 


Pig Iron 


Bessemer, del. 
Basic, Valley 
Basic, eastern, 
No. 2 foundry, 
No. 2 foundry, 
Southern No. 2, 
Southern No. 2, 
No. 2X, Del. Phila. 

Malleable, Valley 

Malleable, Chicago . 


Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh 
Chicago 
Birmingham 
del. Cincinnati 
(differ. 


Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 


Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 


Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 


Scrap 


Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. $ 
ra. 


Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. 
lieavy melting steel, Chicago 
tails for rolling, Chicago 


Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 


Coke 


Connellsville, furnace, ovens 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens 


Chicago, by-product fdry., del... 


del. Philadelphia. 


av.) 


Sept. 24, 
1938 
$21.34 


Aug. June Sept. 
1938 1938 1937 
$21.34 $25.34 $25.26 


STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. 


Sheet Steel 
Hot Rolled 

Pittsburgh 2.15¢c 
Chicago, Gary 2.15¢ 
Cleveland S astete 2.15¢c 
Detroit, del. Bc: * ghee 
SD Ss 5S ne a's nee 2.15¢c 
Sparrows Point, Md. .... 2.15¢ 
New York, del. 2.39e 
Philadelphia, del. ...... 2.32c 
Granite City, Il. 2.25¢ 
Middletown 2.15¢c 
Youngstown 2.15¢c 
Birmingham Seer 2.15¢ 
Pacific Coast points 2.65¢ 


Cold Rolled 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago, Gary 


3.20¢ 
3.20C 


ex eas apee sn 3.20c 
se rr 3.20c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 3.30¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 3.52c 

3.54c 


New York, Ge@l. ...+...+. 
Granite City, Ill. 
Middletown 

Youngstown : 


3.30c 
3.20c 
3.20c 


Pacific Coast points .... 3.80c 
Galvanized No. 24 
Pittsburgh 3.50¢ 
Chicago, Gary 3.50ce 
Buffalo ; : : 3.50c 
Sparrows Point, Md. 3.50c 
Philadelphia, del. seals Meee 
New York, delivered .... 3.74c 
Birmingham risss Bee 
Granite City, Ill. 3.60c 
Middletown 3.50c 
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Youngstown ......... 3.50cSheets ..26.50 29.00 32.50 36.50 
Pacific Coast points 4.00c Hot strip.17.00 17.50 23.00 28.00 
99 9 
Tin Mill Black Plate Cold stp..22.00 22.50 28.50 36.50 
Pittsburgh 3.15¢ 
Chicago, Gary : 3.15¢ Steel Plate 
Granite City, Ill. ......-. 3.25€ pittsburgh ............. 2.10¢ 
Long Ternes No. 24 Unassurted New York, del. eeaee 2,290¢ 
Pittsburgh, Gary ... 3.95¢ Philadelphia, del........ 2.15¢ 
Pacific Coast ........... 4.65c Boston, delivered ....... 2.42c 
Buffalo, delivered 2.33¢ 
— No. 20 Chicago or Gary 2.10c 
Pittsburgh 2 The 3.35¢ Cleveland eke se .oeels 2.10c 
Chicago, Gary.. 2.75e 3.35c Birmingham ........... 2.10¢ 
Granite City, Ill. 2.85c 3.45c Coatesville, base ....... 2.10¢e 
Youngstown 2.75¢ 3.35c Sparrows Point, base.... 2.10c 
Cleveland ..... 2.75¢ 3.35c Claymont, Del. ......... 2.10c 
Middletown 2.75¢ 3.35c Youngstown 2.10¢ 
ms cache opm, GIL DOME 2... 656 wi kes 2.45¢ 
Pacific Coast ... .35¢ 3.95¢ ; 
one ae awe 4 Pacific Coast points 2.60c 
Corrosion and Heat- Steel Floor Plates 
; A ] Oe ae 3.35¢ 
Resistant loys CC Le sg < rr 3.70¢ 
Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. Pacific Coast ports 3.95¢c 
Chrome-Nickel PUTTER. 66 kia sae eens 3.35¢ 
No. 302 No. 304 
Lt Bees 24.00 2.00 Standard Shapes 
Plates 27.00 2n.00 4.5... is 
Sheets ........ 34.00 36.00 Pittsburgh | Ree 58a te 2.10e 
Hot strip Wiss 21.50 93.50 Philadelphia, OGL. .. sca cteeeee 
Cold strip ..... 28.00 30,00 New York, del. ......... 2.27¢ 
Boston, delivered 2.41¢ 
Straight Chromes a eee 2.10c 
No. No. No. No. Chicago Pane ee 2.10c 
410 430 442 446 Cleveland, del. ......... 2.30c 
Bars ....18.50 19.00 22.50 27.50 Buffalo 2.10¢ 
Plates ...21.50 22.00 25.50 30.50 Gulf ports ............. 2.45¢ 


19.50 19.50 23.50 23.50 
21.34 21.34 21.34 25.26 
21:23 @ial 2521 25.23 
20.00 20.00 24.00 24.00 
16.38 16.38 20.38 20.38 
19.89 19.89 23.89 23.69 
22.215 22.2109 22.215 26.185 
20.00 20.00 24.00 24.00 
20.00 20.00 24.00 24.00 
28.34 28.34 30.34 30.04 
20.17 204% 2437 24:17 
97.77 97.77 107.77 107.29 
15.25 $15.20 $11.40 $20.40 
pL By g] 13.00 9.875 16.69 
13.25 14.00 10.25 17.85 
17.75 18.25 14.90 20.35 
16.25 16.75 13.50 20.50 
$3.75. $3.75 $3.90 $4.45 
5.00 5.00 5.05 5.25 
10.50 10.50 11.00 11.00 
BTMINGMAM 2.46 660s 56 2.10¢e 
ee Oe) rr 2.34¢c 
Pacific Coast points.... 2.70c 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Tin plate, coke (base 


box) Pitts., Gary, Chgo. $5.35 

Granite Cy ....2505% 5.45 
Mfg. terne plate, 

Pittsburgh, Gary, Chgo. 4.65¢ 

Granite City 4.70Cc 
Bars 

Soft Steel 
(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 

gia lo le. eas 2.25¢ 
Chicago or Gary ....... 2.25¢ 
EOUIERIARD, ore ce 8456 Shige a wre 8 2.35¢ 
bpoic) oo), Paes 2.25¢c 
BT i a a 2.25¢ 
BERN ian ts wots RE 2.25¢ 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.35¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.57¢ 
Boston, delivered ...... 2.62c¢ 
INOW TOI: “GG: ss6sk cs. 2.59¢ 
te a a re 2.60c 
Pacific Coast points .... 2.85¢ 


Rail Steel 
To Manufacturing Trade 


SRST 6 digo bs ws 8 2.10¢ 
Chicago or Gary 2.16c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.20c¢ 
WIN FS kd oic chews 2.10¢ 

STEEL 














eee ee 2.10c 
Birmingham 2.10c 
OO a ee 2.45¢ 
Pacific coast points..... 2.70¢ 
Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind. ....... 2.15c 
es Oe ee eee 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia ........... 2.47¢c 
Pittsburgh, refined. ..3.50-8.00c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 

Pittsburgh 

Chicago, Gary, 


Buffalo, 


Cleve., Birm., Young., 

Sparrows Ft........... .05c 
Detroit, delivered....... 2.75¢ 
eee ONES So sx aie’ 80% 2.40¢ 
Pacific eoast ports, f.0.b. 

GET CIOOEE occ ceeeasse 2.50¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.22c 


Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


Pittsburgh, Gary, Chi- 

cago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birmingham.... 1.90c 
Detroit, delivered....... 2.00c 
SUI DOTLS: 6 occ cee ess 2.25¢ 
ela ee 2.35¢c 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 


Standard wire nails .... $2.45 
Cement coated nails .... $2.45 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples ........ 3.15¢ 
Galv. fence staples ..... 3.40¢ 
Barbed wire, galv. ..... 3.20c 
Annealed fence wire.... 2.95¢ 
Galv. fence wire........ 3.35¢ 

Woven wire fencing (base 

My Bas CEES 5. 0 00,0010 67.00 
Single loop bale _ ties, 

(base C, L. column). 56.00 


To Manufacturing Trade 
Base, Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago- 
Birmingham (except spring 
wire) 


Bright bess., basic wire.. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire ........ 2.65¢ 
SR Ae ee WHEE os os 5.01k Biv oom 3.20¢ 


Worcester, Mass., $2 higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 
Cut nails, C. b. Pitts: 
(10% disc. on allextras) $3.60 


Cold-Finished Bars 


Carbon Alloy 


Pittsburgh ...... 2.¢0e 3.40¢ 
Chicago ee — 3.40c 
Gary, ind. ...... 2:e 3.40c 
oo | 2 150 *3.50c 
Cleveland . 2.70c 3.40c 
Buffalo . 2.70¢c 3.40c 
*Delivered. 
Alloy Bars (Hot) 
(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ....... 2.80c 
Detroit, delivered ...... 2.90¢ 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
2 | re 0.35 SIO. 6 cos 0.70 
2) 0.75 | ee 1.385 
| 1355 | 3.80 
| 2.25 ee 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo...... 0.55 


4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.50- 


Sa eter 10 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. errr, 
5100 Cr. spring flats....... 0.15 
“ol er ie 1.20 
6100 spring flats ....%...+. 0.85 
RoE hig Ns. oo i6s sete esigeee 1.50 
Carbon RM serie aie sie 0.85 
$200 sprite fats .......... 0.15 


9200 spring rounds, squares 0.40 
Electric furnace up 50 cents. 


Piling 


go) ee 2.40¢ 
Chicago, Buffalo ....... 2.40¢ 
NE ORR oi siccdicincav 2.75¢ 
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Strip and Hoops 


(Base, hot-rolled, 1 to 25 tons; 
cold-rolled, 3 to 25 tons) 
Hot strip to 23}-in. 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland 
Youngstown, Middle- 
town Birmingham 2.15c 
DSTO, GOL ances cc a 2.25¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.47¢ 
New York, del. 2.0LC 
Cooperage hoop, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago 2.25¢c 
Cold strip, 0.25 carbon 
and under, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Youngstown 2.95c 
PND as CN nig 0 6300.8 3.05c 
Detroit, del. 3.05¢ 
Worcester, Mass.. 3.15¢ 
Cleve. 
Carbon Pitts. 
0.26—0.50 ....... 2.95¢c 
0.51—0.75 ...... 4.30¢c 
0.76—1.00 6.15¢ 
Over 2.00 ....:.: . 8.35c 
Worcester, Mass., $4 higher. 


Commodity Cold-Rolled Strip 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Youngstown 3.10c 
Detroit, del. parts 3.20c 
Worcester, Mass. . 3.50¢ 


Lamp stock up 10 cents. 


Rails, Fastenings 


(Gross Tons) 
rails, mill 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
20—100 lbs. .32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 


Standard $49.00 


Pitts., Chicago, B’ham. $40.00 
Do., rerolling quality 39.00 
Angle bars, billet, mills 2.70c 
Do., axle steel 2.35¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base 3.00¢e 
Track bolts, base ... 1.15¢ 
Car axles forged, Pitts 
Ceo, EMAM ...<i.<% 3.15¢ 
Tie plates, base $43.00 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 Ibs.; 


20 lbs. up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 
Bolts and Nuts 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 


to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists, carloads 5% up; 
full containers additional 10%. 


Carriage and Machine 
% x 6 and smaller ..65-5-5 off 


Do. larger, to 1-in. 60-10-5 off 


Do. 1% and larger 60-5-5 off 
Tire bolts ... ....00-5 off 
Stove Bolts. 

In packages with nuts at- 
tached 75 off; in packages 
with nuts separate 75-12% 
off: bulk &5 off on 15,000 


of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 
over 3-inch. 


Step bolts ........50-10-5-5 off 

Elevator bolts ....50-10-5-5 off 

PiOw DOIG) es.sieyrns.oe 65-5-5 off 

Nuts 

Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E. 
i, -.-in., incl. 65-10 70-5 
l= --in., inel. 65-5 70 
*-1-in., inel. 60-10 65 
1% and larger 60-5 60-5 


Hexagon Cup Screws 
Milled . .50-10-5 off 
Upset, 1-in. smaller. .47%-10 off 

Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller. .75-10 off 
Headless set screws... .70-10 off 


Rivets, Washers 


Structural, Pittsburgh, 
CHOVOGIGNE .. ies teww cele 3.40c 
Structural, Chicago 3.40c 
ys-inch and_= smaller, 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve... .65-10 off 


Wrought washers, Pitts., 
Chi., Phila. to jobbers 


and large nut, bolt 
mfrs. l.c.l. $5.40; c.l. $5.75 off 


Do., less carloads, 5 
kegs or more, no dis- 
count on any extras.. $3.90 
Do., under 5 kegs no 
disc. on any extras... $4.05 


Welded Iron, 
Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe. 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 


less. Chicago, del. 2% less. 
Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk. Galv. 
ee ee ee 63% 54 
ire O et RE TRESS 66% 58 
ee re 68% 60% 
Iron 
% . . 30 13 
ere 34 19 
ED ioe @ elena ee 38 21% 
Oe ei tare natven Rae 37% 21 
ap Weld 
Steel 
EEC LOE 61 52% 
Ph eS Ae re 64 55% 
SU—G. 1. ee eee 66 57% 
ae: OP. as 65 55 % 
a Ee | 64% 55 
11 and 12 - 63% 54 
Iron 
ps ee ee er ee 30% 15 
2%—3% 31% 17% 
4 Te . 33% 21 
4%-—8 ............ 32% 20 
OEE. ria Hadas a RED 28% 15 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
1 to 3, butt weld........ 67% 
4; AAD WEIR. oiciccccccces 60 
2% to 3, lap weld....... 63 
3% to 6, lap weld....... 65 
7 and 8, lap weld....... 64 
10-inch lap weld....... 63 % 
12-inch, lap weld....... 62% 
Iron 
BIk. Galv 
% butt weld ea 25 vf 
1 and1% butt weld 29 13 
1% butt weld 33 15% 
2 butt weld ...... 32% 15 
1% lap weld . . 23% 7 
2 lap weld , 25 % 9 
2% to3% lap weld 26% 11% 


4 lap weld ...... 28% 15 
4% to 8 lap weld. 27% 14 
9 to 12 lap weld .. 23% 9 


Boiler Tubes 


Carloads minimum wall seam- 
less steel boiler tubes, cut 
lengths 4 to 24 feet, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 


Lap Welded 


Char- 
coal 
Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%” 0.D 18 $ 9.72 $23.71 
1%” O. D 13 11.06 22.93 
in oe 2 13 12.38 19.35 
2%” 0. D 13 13.79 21.68 
2%” O.D. 12 15.16 ceddn 
2%” O. D. i 16.58 26.57 
2%” O. D - 17.54 29.00 
3 oO. D 12 18.35 31.36 
31 Oop 11 23.15 39.81 
4 ©; BD. 10 28.66 49.90 
5 ©: D. 9 44.25 73.93 
6” O. D. 5 68.14 
Seamless 
Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
he Oo. D 13 $ 7.82 $ 9.01 
Lu" O; D 13 9.26 10.67 
1%” 0. D 13 10.23 11.79 
i%*' ©. BD. 13 11.64 13.42 
=x 6B. 13 13.04 15.03 
2%" 0. D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%” ©. D 12 16.01 18.45 


2%” O. D. 12 17.54 20.21 
2%” O. D. 12 18.59 21.42 
a” OD. 12 19.50 22.48 
3%” O. D. 11 24.62 28.37 
a” OD. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%” O. D. 10 7.35 43.04 
Ss ‘ D, 9 46.87 54.01 
ge". OD. 7 71.96 82.93 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$42.00-43.00 
4-in., Birmingham.. 45.00-46.00 


53.80-54.80 
50.80-51.80 


Chicago 

& over, Chics 

6-in. & over, east fdy. 46.00 
Do., 4-in. ; 49.00 
Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 

Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Rerolling Billets, 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, 


4-in., 


6-in. igo 


Slabs 


Chicago, Gary, 


Cleve., Buffalo, Young., 

Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 
Duluth (billets) 36.00 
Detroit, delivered. 36.00 


Forging Quality Billets 
6 x 6 to 9 x 9-in., base 


Pitts., Chicago, Buffalo... 40.00 
Duluth 42.00 
Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago.. 34.00 
Detroit, delivered. 36.00 
Wire Rods 
Pitts., Cleveland , Chicago, 
Birmingham No 9 to 2- 
inch incl. 43.00 
Do., over 7; to 44-in. incl. 48.00 
Worcester up $2; Galveston 
up $6; Pacific Coast up $9. 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Young., Buff., 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90c 
Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur.... $3.75 
Sonnellsville, fdry... 4.75- 5.50 


Connell. prem. fdry. 5.75- 6.25 
New River fdry. 6.50- 6.75 
Wise county fdry 5.50- 5.75 
Wise county fur. 4.50- 4.75 


By-Product Foundry 


Newark, N. J., del. 10.88-11.35 
Chi., ov., outside del. 9.75 
Chicago, del. . y 10.50 
Milwaukee, ovens 10.50 
New England, del. 12.50 
St. Louis, del. 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham, ovens. 7.00 
Indianapolis, del. 10.00 
Cincinnati, del. 9.75 
Cleveland, del. 10.30 
Buffalo, del. 10.50 
Detroit, del. 5 10.25 
Philadelphia, del. 10.65 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, freight allowed east 


of Omaha 


gal., 


Pure and 90% benzol 16.00c 
Toluol, two degree.. . 22.00c 
Solvent naphtha 26.00c 
Industrial xylol 26.00¢ 


Frankford 


Per Ib. f.o.b. and 
St. Louis 
Phenol (200 lb. drums) 16.25 
Do. (450 lbs.) 15. 5c 


Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbls. to jobbers 

Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. 

Sulphate of ammonia 


5.75¢ 
port 
$27.00 
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> No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Pig Iron Fdry. able Basic mer 
; St. Louis, northern . + 20.00 20.50 20.00 
Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. St. Louis from Birmingham . 20.12 le 19.72 isis 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25¢ diff. for each 0.25 sil. above St. Paul from Duluth 22.63 22.63 23.13 
2.25 sil.; 50c diff. below 1.75 sil. Gross tons, rOver 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos 
No.2 Malle- Besse- : : — ‘ ; 
Basing Points: Fdrv. ahha Basic meer Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, Ms Ze 
: $25.50, Phil. base, standard and copper bearing, $26.63. 
3ethlehem, Pa. $21.00 $21.50 $20.50 $22.00 Gray Forge Charcoal 
Birdsboro, Pa, 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 valley furnace .......... $19.50 Lake Superior fur........$25.00 
Birmingham, Ala.t 16.38 - 15.38 21.00 Pitts. dist. fur. .......... 19.50 do., del. Chicago ..... 28.34 
Buffalo 20.00 20.50 19.00 21.00 les. 
= MSV AOS, RON Ahoy vrs <n’ aren 23.50 
Chicago 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 Silvery+ 
Nevels 9, 5 5 5 oy ’ 
I a. pe 20.80 19.80 ans Jackson county, O., base: 6-6.50 per cent $24.50; 6.51-7—$25.00; 
Duluth 20.50 20.50 21.00 7-7.50—$25.50; 7.51-8—$26.00; 8-8.50—$26.50; 8.51-9—$27.00; 
cote a “2 5660. Sa Lee 9-9.50—$27.50; Buffalo $1.25 higher. 
Everett, Mass 2175 22.295 21.25 2275 Bessemer Ferrosilicon+ 
Granite City, Il. 20.00 20.00 19.59 20.590 Jackson county, O., base: Prices are the same as for silveries, 
Hamilton, O. 20.00 20.00 19.50 ; plus $1 a ton. — 
Neville Island, Pa 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buffalo 
Provo. Utah 18.00 ; a, meee is quoted with freight allowed. 
Sharpsville, Pa. 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 3%, 
Sparrow’s Point, Md 21.00 20.50 5 eed $1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 
Swedeland, Pa. 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 
roledo, O 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 
Youngstown, O. 20.00 20.00 19.50 20.50 Refractories Magnesite 
Imported dead - burned 
tSubject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 per cent phosphorus Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices grains, net ton f.o.b. 
or higher Fire Clay Brick Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
Super Quality : timore Saoes (bags).. "aus 
Delivered from Basing Points: Sw te <a . $60.80 1 4 --" iat : 
Akron, O., from Cleveland = ae Se oe om. Tl ae 4750 Wash., net ton bulk. 22.00 
mening ha from <a agi 0.58 Alabama, Jeorgia . Ga 0 net ton, bags 26.00 
besten mit na cor “om rayt Rg 01 ast 23 25 New Jersey . 52.50 Quickset magnes sit e 
s0ston from Evere ass. 22.20 22.45 21iés 20.20 : tee 
: 99 oO” 99 FF a = Second Quality grains, f.0.b. Chewe- 
Boston from Buffalo 22.25 42.75 21.75 23.25 Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo. 42.75 lah, Wash., net ton, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem Se a } 6Cetrein, ANRIOR 34.20 bulk -.. 22.00 
Canton, O., from ¢ ‘leve land 21.39 1.39 20.89 21.89 New Jersey J 49.00 Basie Brick 
Chicago from Birmingham 20.22 : > Ohio Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O 0.44 21.11 20.61 First quality 39 90 mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Cncanats Seo renga tg oe Intermediate 36.10 Chrome brick $47.00 
Cleveland from Birmingham 20.32 ‘ 19.82 cakes Second quality 31.35 Chem. bonded chrome 47.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O 1.94 21.94 21.44 21.44 : . 
“ 25 ° td Sh Ge ’ ; = ssh ba shy : gi Malleable Bung Brick Magenesite brick 67.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago 1.10 21.10 20.60 21.60 . oie ‘ acnesite 5 
: : “ = Chem. bonded magnesite 57.00 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, All bases . $56.05 
Toledo or Detroit 23.19 23.19 2269 23.69 _ Silica Brick " Fluorspar, 85-5 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 22.15 ; Pennsylvania $47.56 eniiies. . amend tails 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem... 22.53 23.03 ' Joliet, E. Chicago ...... ae eae tide Gea ee 
Philadelphia from Birmingham... 21.46 20.96 Birmingham, Ala. ...... 47.50 paid, tide, net ton $23.50-24. 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 21.84 22.34 21.34 os Ladle Brick Washed gravel, f.o.b. T1L., 
Pittsburgh district from Neville { Neville base, plus 69c, 84c, (Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) Ky., net ton, carloads, ; 
Island i ; . ) and $1.24 freight. Dry press ..... . $28.00 all rail $20, barge $22.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit 22.45 22.45 21.95 21.95 RS IOIED. ieisiole Ncw bears vers $26.00 No. 2 lump ......... 22.00-23.00 
oat — aie aa a . == 
. 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78-82% lb. del. carlots 10.50c Technical molybdenum Chromium Metal, 98% cr., 
tidewater, duty pd.... $92.50 1D0., ton t6te. 6.44 ..... Bae trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- 0.50 carbon max., con- 
Do., del, Pittsburgh 97.77 Do., less-ton lots ..... 11.50c lybdenum, lb. molyb. tract, lb. con. chrome. . aie 
7.79 oO °° be CONC. £20. WEL A iss.a 2 o's 0.80 Do, spot Tee .00c 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. ya carloads, 2% car ma 88% chrome, contract... 79.00c 
Palmerton, Pa., spot 28.00 on, per 1b. contained Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- Do, spot 84.00¢ 
Do., New Orleans .... 2800 Chrome .............. 16.50¢ 18%, ti, 6-8% carb., pee eee Can , 
“tony 26-28% Palmer- F EP, WE BE 9a Gos ke ces 17.25¢c carlots, contr., net ton.$142.50 Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 
a Do., less-ton lots ..... 17.50¢ Do, spot ............ 145.00 contract, Ib............ 14.50¢ 
SL A vesbiiwehead aa aa 33.00 i$ o 7 
Car- Ton Less Do, contract, ton lots 145.00 0) ODT: sox oie g cad s 13.00¢ 
Ferrosilicon, 50% meee loads lots ton Do, spot, ton lots.... 150.00 Spot 4c higher 
allowed, c.l. ..... 69.50 2% carb... 16.50¢ 17.25¢ 17.50c 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, Silicon Briquets, contract, 
Do., ton lot 80.50 1% carb... 17.50c 18.25¢ 18.50c carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 carloads, freight al- 
Do., 75 per cent 126.00 0.10% carb. 18.50c 19.25¢ 19.50¢c Do, spot 160.00 lowed, ton ........... $69.50 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 0.20% carb. 19.50c 20.25¢ 20.50c ~ cag yee lots. ean Carload, spot ........ 74.50 
oO, spot, ton lots.... 5: ace. é k 
Gilicoman., 2% carbon.. 97.75 Spot %ce higher i p ie Less-ton lots, lb. ..... 3.75¢ 
2% carbon 102.75 1%, 112.75 ,, — Aisirer, CONUact Cariots, Manganese Briquets, con- 
Contract ton price $11 gegen cob f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 1b. 7.50¢ tract carloads, freight 
higher; spot $5 over 4 <a ah aaiaaaes Do, ton lots ......... 8.00c BUGWEE ID... go06Ssase00 4.75¢ 
contract. MANE, TD. oss se ereeee 0.95 Do, _less-ton lots. 8.50¢ MOTOS vas 6a 5 os 5 5.25¢ 
S 4c lb. zi = 
F eo Calcium molybdate, 1b. itanienael Less ton aor ahaha > oe 
pein “aa vo Seana 1 30-1.65 molyb. cont., f.o.b. mill 0.80 Chromium Briquets, con- Spot X%c higher 
a eee meee Ft bass antinaed tract carloads, freight Zirconium Alloy, 12-15% 
; an Ferrotitanium, 40%, lb. plowed. 80. 56.00% % <0 7.25¢ “ar °Tos 97.5 
y lium, 3 t 9 ae é carloads, gross ton.... $97.50 
ao ce owe : 270-2 80 con. ti., ton lots $1.23 Do, spot carlots, bulk 7.50c Do, spot ee ... 102.50 
wip lis i Wr Wa Do, less-ton lots 1.25 Do, ton lots -. 8.00C 34-40%, contract, car- 
ee eee ae ary big to ‘ap 0.10 max., ‘. Do, less-ton lots 8.50c loads, lb., alloy. 14.00¢ 
2.1, 17-18% »ckdale, 4 . pees seal 30 ) i 5 
Tenn basis 18%. $3 Do. ac a lots 12 Tungsten Metal Powder, oO) .. ee tee nis b+ — 
unitage 58 50: th Pa ’ Spot Se dD és ° according to grade, spot Do, ee lots. ws 16.00¢ 
lytic per on 2 1. = E S shipment, 200-lb. drum Spot %c higher 
26% f.o.b. Monsanto, Ferrocolumbium, 50-55%, a eee SSS $2.05 Molybdenum Powder, 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 contract, lb. con. col., Do, smaller lots...... 2.15 99%, f.o.b. York, Pa., 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls.... $2.25 Vanadium Pentoxide, con- 200-lb. Kegs, lb. ...... $2.60 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- Do, less-ton lots ..... 2.30 tract, lb. contained... $1.10 Do, 100-200 Ib. lots mie 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. Spot is 10c higher Do, spot 1.15 Do, under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
STEEL 
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WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentials 


Plates Struc- — Sheets— —~ 
Soft %-in. & tural Floor Hot Cold Galv 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 


Boston ... 3.98 4.21 5.21 3.85 3.85 5.66 3.86 4.93 4.76 


New York (Metropolitan)... 3.94 4.11 4.11 3.76 3.75 5.56 3.73 4.90 4.40 
Philadelphia Eerie aesraiass 3.60 3.60 4.10 3.40 3.40 5.00 3.40 150 
PRECIOUS Sie cdsccceeies ae Ce 3.95 4.35 3.65 3.65 5.00 3.70 5.05 4.30 
INOUIUIM Vals cissccvcssssvens £00 4.15 4.55 3.85 3.85 5,20 3.96 4.80 5.40 
Buffalo Seay Beirne reas Cee 3.60 3.97 3.97 S40 3.55 5.40 3.50 155 4.40 
Pittsburgh Senate sG\g a eae ars es 3.75 3.75 3.55 3.55 5.15 350 4.60 4.50 
COU EIIEE hee cw escevecascwe Game 3.65 3.65 3.55 3.73 5.33 3.50 4.70 4.68 
Detroit ... 3.68 3.83 3.83 3.755 2 80 5 49 2 ae 465 474 
Cincinnati 3.85 3.82 3.82 3.80 223 5 43 Q = {57 


INNO Na) 5 8S share oaia's we wba rs 3.60 3.75 3.75 3.55 3.55 5.15 3 50 4.45 150 
a err 3.85 4.00 4.00 3.80 3.80 5.40 3.75 510 4 mons 
BPP Sok cicive sas oceins 3.73 3.88 3.88 3.68 3.68 5.28 Tr) 458 46 : 
RS 0 RE es ar eee Rare = og 4.02 4.02 3.82 3.82 5.42 3°77 479 477 
monees TY 26s. ae ctars 9 RS 4.30 4.30 4.10 4.10 5.70 110 on 4 as, 
PIRORNNNEID = J cure Sr clale's/ 4/91 4:4 a 4.01 4.16 4.16 3.96 3.96 5.71 3.91 5.26 


Chattanooga pstiw oa leiyceia ae, 4.05 4.05 3.85 3.85 5.80 3 20 4.40 
DUO SORIE. o vcaeccccnsaisas S64 4.79 4.79 4.59 459 6.19 454 ; 5 54 


Birmingnam, Ala. .......... 350 3.65 3.65 3.45 3.45 5.83 3 40 4.75 
RHOW WOTIMONE: 5 oes caves tenes 4.10 4.65 4.65 4.00 4.00 5.95 4.25 513 
I > ee 3.50 5.85 6.25 4.05 4.05 = E5 on 5.18 

‘ . a e J.42.) 
Seattle .. : E . 4.30 4.50 5.85 4.05 4.15 5.90 190 rm 


Portland, Oreg. pice ae . 4.30 4.70 6.10 1.15 1.15 5.90 3.7 6.50 4°75 





Tipe ANgCIes oi c.esicciscisces GOO 4.50 6.35 1,00 1.00 6.20 1.20 6 30 505 

San Francisco .........:.-.. 408 4.45 6.00 3.85 3.95 5.45 4.00 6.40 5.15 
Cold Cold ————-SAE Hiot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)—— SAE 
Rolled Finished 1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 Cold Drawn Bars 
Strip Bars 1050 Series Series Series Series 2300 3100 

Boston 3.61 4.43 4.28 7.65 6.25 6.00 8.05 8.73 7.33 
3.66 4.39 4.14 7.50 6.10 5.85 8.69 7.29 


New York 





Philadelphia ............... 3.66 4.36 3.85 7.46 6.06 5 81 as 
BOMLTITIOLS oso occ vecnce secs A fe 4.35 3.95 
Norfolk, Va. Sade tre Ca 4.60 
BRNNNEMRIO® 6.6 cio Sic oh Gae pile ene ene 4.05 3.80 1.20 5.85 5.60 765 2 On 6.85 
Pittsburgh eas 3.85 3.95 3.80 7.35 5.95 5.70 7.75 gon 695 
MICU GIAMG ois0'0 Scie s wie caie ses 3.35 4.05 3.70 7.45 6.05 6.05 7.85 g9 6 85 
Detroit IC ee an 4.10 3.83 7.57 6.17 5.92 7.29 Q ae 715 
SUC s/s o:5'sa besa ss 3.60 4.30 3.90 7.59 6.19 5.94 8.99 R60 720 
Co Rrra rear SOR eae 3.65 4.05 3.80 Pema 5.85 5.60 7.65 g 95 ean 
Sie i) ee rr 4.64 4.00 7.60 6.20 8.79 9.34 894 754 
BEIWRUKEGE 2. cece cc eee , 4.18 3.93 7.48 6.08 5.83 7 82 8 42 7.08 
Be ncn ccly ees te ceus te 4.32 4.07 7.62 6.22 5.97 8.02 8 62 799 
PERUIG ASIEY 0 ccc ceca ea. S40 4.60 
Memphis a ee ee 4.61 
Po RS oto). i a are - 4.90 
AI, NORE: cbs sabvcccclevae.. wea 5.09 
Birmingham, Ala. alk teow eee . 4.73 
PHEW COIICRDS iscsi sects ceccs, OOO 5.10 
| eR eae rm 5.60 5.65 . 7.80 7.65 8.45 
PUCCINI, SOPOR, casi skcscne (2% 5-60 6.10 9.00 8.00 7.85 870 
Pe i rar 4.45 6.60 4.65 9.40 855 8 40 ans 40 
San Francisco eS Aane *9 30 6.55 5.20 9.65 Rg 2n 8 A= = a ~ ( 9 55 
*Based on minimum quantity. , Jo 10.69 9.80 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Sept. 22 
Export Prices f. o. b. Port of Dispatch— Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace— 
By Cable or Radic ‘ “ 
Ke ported 
Continental Channel 
North Sea _ port . : ; es 
gross tons “s Francs Fra Mark 
Britis! **Quoted ir Fdy. pigiron, Si. 2.5.$26. 2] $16.1 £14 14 
gross tons Quoted in gold pounds Ras I l4 {4 
U. K. ports dollars at sterling sts 
£sd rent val £sd Furnace ¢ | 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Si... $26.45 5 100 $15.32 1170 ™ see . : I ( ‘4 
Basic bessemer....... 18.42 »D 4 ¢ >tandard ra 1 ( . | ' 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 31.26 6 10' Merch: , ; ; | 
Str ral . : 
Bilt exec ctese eet ear oe. 7 1706 $3899 $ 50) ‘ibresaasis ps . | 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage.. 54.23 11 5 ¢ $2 44 S24 Plates, t}4-in. or 
mm.. > S 11 { 1 
Standard rails........ $48.70 10 ¢ $47.61 15 0 Sheets ch 
Merchant bars........ 2. 3fe 2 00] to | 2 ¢ 5 Sheets { ss 
Structural shapes......  2.28c 10 12 ¢ 1.83 t 17 ¢ 
Plates, t44in.or5mm. 2.49%¢ Il 11 1] 30 12 ¢ ( 
Sheets, black, 24 gage I y 7 | | 
oe Se 2.80c 1 00 2.42 7 0 3 : ; 
Sheets, gal., 24 ga.,corr. 3.60c 16 15 0 3.28 815 0 - . . 
Bands and strips...... 2.85c 13 5 | 2.16 5 15 0 *} i Britis | { 
Plain wire, base...... +4.19c 19 10 0 2.30 2.72c 6 2¢ 7 Si ae 
Galvanized wire, base... 5.00c 23 5 0 2.94c to 3.04c 7176to8 26 Sepp Tg tiene teel 
Wire nails, base....... 3.98c 18 10 O 2.62¢ to 2.8] 7 OOto7 100 a) del. Middlesbrough. 5s rebateto pproved customers, 1ematite. Close annealed 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs. $4.87 1 O TtRebate of 15s on certain c i 
British ferromanganese $92.50 delivered Atlantic seaboard duty-paid. **Gold pound sterling cart 4 
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HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham, No. 1 411.00 
Bos. dock No, 1 exp. 12.00-13.00 
New Eng. del. No. 1 13.00 
3uffalo, No. 1 14.00-14.50 
Buffalo, No, 2 12.00-12.50 
Chicago, No. 1 13.00-13.50 


Chicago, auto, no 
alloy 


Chicago, 


11.50-12.00 


No. 2 auto 10.50-11.00 


Cincinnati, dealers 11.50-12.00 
Cleveland, No. 1 12.50-13.00 
Cleveland, No, 2 11.00-11.50 
Detroit, No. 1 9.75-10.25 
Eastern Pa., No. 1 14.00-14.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 2 12.50-13.00 
Federal, Ill. 12.00-12.50 


Granite City, R. R.. 12.50-13.00 
Granite City, No. 2. 12.00-12.50 
Los Angeles, No. 1 11.50-12.00 


Los Angeles, No. 2 10.00-10.50 


N.Y. dock No, 1 exp. 11.50-12.00 
Pitts.. No. 1 (R. R.) 16.00-16.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 1 15.00-15.50 
Pittsburgh, No. 2 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis, R. R. 12.00-12.50 
St. Louis, No. 2 11.50-12.00 
San Francisco, No. 1 12.00 
Seattle, No. 1 10.00-12.00 
Toronto, dirs. No. 1 9.00- 9 50 
Valleys, No. 1 13.50-14.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 

Buffalo 12.00-12.50 


12.25-12.75 
10.75-11.25 
10.25-10.75 
12.00-12.50 
12.00-12.50 


factors 


dealet 


Chicago 
Chicago, 
Cincinnati,, del 
Cleveland 


Detroit 
E. Pa., new mat. 14.00-14.50 
FE. Pa., old mat. 10.00-10.50 


Los Angeles 12.50-13.00 
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IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Corrected to Friday night. Gross tons delivered to consumers, 


8.00- 8.50 
4.00- 4.25 
+3.50- 4.00 
9.50-10.00 


Eastern Pa. 
Los Angeles 
New York 
Pittsburgh 


St. Louis 5.00- 5.50 
Toronto, dealers 4,25- 4.75 
Valleys oe 8.50- 9.00 
SHOVELING TURNINGS 

BUMAIO ...sccc..-+s BOO- ERO 
Cleveland 7.50- 8.00 
OS ee 7.00- 7.50 
Detroit 6.50- 7.00 


Pittsburgh 10.50-11.00 
BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 


Boston district 2.00 
ee see §000e TBO 
Cincinnati, dealers 3.25- 3.75 
Cleveland 5% 7.50- 8.00 
Eastern Pa. 6.00- 6.59 
Detroit 5.00- 5.50 
New York +2.50- 3.00 
Pittsburgh 8.50- 9.00 
Toronto, dealers 3.50 
AXLE TURNINGS 

Boston district +7.50 
ee eee eae 9.50-10.00 


13.50-14.00 
10.50-11.00 
9.00- 9.50 
5.00 


elec. fur. 


Pa. 


Chicago, 
Eastern 
St. Louis 
Toronto 


CAST IRON BORINGS 
Birmingham +6.00- 6.50 
30ston dist. chem. (5.00- 5.25 
Buffalo 7.00- 7.50 
Chicago 5.50- 6.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 3.20- 3.75 
Cleveland 7.25- 7.75 
Detroit ees ose B00- B50 
E. Pa., chemical.... 


10.00-11.00 


except where otherwise stated; + indicates brokers prices 


FROGS, SWITCHES 


fe a 13.00-13.50 
St. Louis, cut ..... 13.50-14.00 
ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 

gp 15.00-15.50 


PIPE AND FLUES 


Cincinnati, dealers 6.00- 6.50 


Chicago, net ...... 8.00- 8.50 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 

er oes 10.00-10.50 
Chicago, net....... 8.00- 8.50 
Cincinnati, dealers 7.00- 7.50 
ECOSUOIN PAs os. sss’ 13.00-13.50 
New York 78.50- 9.00 
es ROMAN. diss aihishale ters 8.50- 9.00 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 

Birmingham . 11.00-11.50 
Boston district +9.50-10.00 
Chicago, No. 1 net.. 9.50-10.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 15.00-15.50 
St. Louis, No. 1. 10.75-11.25 
St. Louis, No. 2 12.50-13.00 
Toronto, No. 1 dlr... 10.00 


FORGE FLASHINGS 


Boston district 76.75- 7.25 
ust |, So aes. 12.00-12.50 
Cleveland baie .. 11.50-12.00 
Detroit , 0s | Bao O25 
Los Angeles 9.00 
Pittsburgh 13.00-13.50 
FORGE SCRAP 

Boston district 76.50 


Chicago, heavy 16.50-17.00 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, crops 16.50-17.00 


18.00-18.50 


CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham . 713.50-14.00 
Boston dist., iron... 411.00 
Buffalo, steel ...... 16.50-17.00 


Chicago, iron .... 14.00-14.50 
Chicago, rolled steel 15.50-16.00 
Cincin., iron, deal... 13.50-14.00 
Eastern Pa., iron 16.50-17.00 
Eastern Pa., steel.. 16.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh, iron.... 15.00-15.50 
Pittsburgh, steel 17.00-17.50 
St. Louis, iron 14.00-14.50 
St. Louis, steel..... 15.00-15.50 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham ...... 412.50-13.00 
Boston, No. 1 mach.710.50-11.00 
N. Eng. del. No. 2.. 11.00-11.50 
N. Eng. del. textile. 12.50-13.00 
Buffalo, cupola 14.50-15.00 


Buffalo, mach. 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, agri. net 11.50-12.00 
Chicago, auto net 13.00-13.50 


Chicago, railr’d net. 11.50-12.00 
Chicago, mach. net. 13.00-13.50 
Cincin., mach. deal. 12.00-12.50 
Cleveland, mach. net 16.75-17.25 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 16.50-17.00 
E. Pa., mixed yard. 13.50-14.00 
Los Angeles, net 13.50-14.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola 15.00-15.50 


San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
Seattle 10.00-12.00 
St. Louis, cupola 12.00-12.50 
St. L., No. 1, mach. 14.00-14.50 


St. Louis, agr. mach. 12.75-13.25 
Toronto, No. 1, 
mach., net 11.00-12.00 


HEAVY CAST 








Pittsburgh 15.00-15.50 New York +3.50- 4.00 Cleveland, crops Boston dist. break. .+10.25-10.75 
St. Louis 10.00-10.50 St. Louis qe 4.25-4.75 Eastern Pa., crops.. 16.50-17.00 Now England, del. .+12.50-13.00 
Valleys 13.00-13.50 Toronto, dealers 3.50 Pittsburgh, crops 17.00-17.50 purralo, break. .... 11.00-11.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS RAILROAD SPECIALTIES LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS Cleveland, break, net 13.00-13.50 
Buffalo, No. 1 12.00-12.50 Chicago se Ps ame) | a 15.50-16.00 es — - er ye ed 
Buffalo, No. 2 11.00-11.50 IGLE BARS—STEEL SRCEID 55. 5'a,s os. =n8 ae a hia Bae: 
Cleveland 10.00-10.50 teen ceuotiies 15.00-15.50 Eastern Pa. ... 17.00-17.50 Eastern Pa. 16.00-16.50 
Los Angeles 11.00-11.50 St . aashe sas 14 50-15.00 Pitts. (light & hvy.) 15.50-16.00 Los Ang., auto, net. 13.00-13.50 
Pittsbur oh 21.4 ~< a Seattle fe 15.00 New York, break..711.00-11.50 
ae Tonle 7.50- 8.00 SPRINGS Pittsburgh, break... 13.00-13.50 
i gh 400 Buffalo 16.00-16.50 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
oro i § jf it dead ia 
sit , arise aoe epee 5 feet and over STOVE PLATE 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE Chicago, lea 3.00-16.50  Binmingh: $94.00-15 nies ee 
Chicago 9.00- 9.50 Eastern Pa. 16.50-17.00 Birmingham So0deey Birmingham 7.50- 8.00 
: ale ;95- 6.75 itts ‘9 7.00-17.50 SHOR 15.00-15.50 Boston district +8.00- 8.25 
Cincinnati, dealers 6.25- 6.75 Pittsburgh 17.00-17.5 Chicago 17.50-18.00 
Detroit 8.50- 9.00 St. Louis dane ON OMERD ID eg ak Eh sai Buffalo 13.00-13.50 
a 375. 4.00 New York - $15.00-15.50 Chicago, net ; 9.00- 9.50 
eg — 700. 750 STEEL RAILS, SHORT Eastern Pa. 17.00-17.50 Cincinnati, dealers.. 7.00- 7.50 
St. Louls Birmingham .. 41200-1250 St. Louls ..46.660. 16.50-17.00 Detroit, net ....... 8.50- 9.00 
BUSHELING ann Buffalo .. 17.00-17.50 opeEL CAR AXLES Eastern Pa. ....... 13.00-13.50 
Buffalo, No. 1 12.00-12.50 Chicago (3 ft.) 15.50-16.00 Birmingham ....415.00-16.00 New York, fdy . ¥10.00-10.50 
Chicago, No, 1 11.50-12.00 Chicago (2 ft.) 16.50-17.00 if St. Louis ... 10.00-10.50 
g +) : ‘ ge: Oe pd J a ee 16.50-17.00 
Cincin., No. 1, deal.. 6.50- 7.00 Cincinnati, dealers 16.75-17.25 Bost ; : ‘ Toronto, dealers, net 7.50- 8.00 
¥ aed oston district +16.00 
Cincinnati, No. 2 2.75- 3.25 Detroit wevererrr ee Chicago, net 19.50-20.50 
Ceusiand tio. 2 7.25- 7.75 Los Angeles ....... 15.00-17.50 astern Pa 2150-22590 MALLEABLE 
50-11.00 Pitts. 3 ft. and less 17.00-17.50 < alae a ca 
De troit, No. 1, ne wt * ner ys rile pied = ft. & less 15.00-15.50 Se ne 18.50-19.00 Birmingham, R. R. 10.50-11.00 
focus ceciee TOP i ama elias nen, Oe... ee 
Toronto, dealers : STEEL RAILS, SCRAP a Chicago (cut) 15.50-16.00 ol eA ae eae ee 13.50-14.00 
MACHINE TURNINGS (Long) Boston district 713.50-14.00 aS ‘00-1450 Chicago, R. R. 15.00-15.50 
/ “ St. Louis, No. 1.... 14.00-14.50 7 ‘ eh 
Birmingham +4.50- 5.00 Buffalo 16.00-16.50 Cincin., agri. deal. 11.50-12.00 
Buffalo 6.50- 7.00 Chicago 14.00-14.50 SHAFTING Cleveland, rail ..... 15.00-15.50 
Chicago : 6.50- 7.00 Cleveland 17.00-17.50 Boston district 414.25 Eastern Pa., R. R... 15.50-16.00 
Cincinnati, dealers 3.75- 4.25 Pittsburgh 16.00-16.50 New York ........ 715.00-15.50 Los Angeles ....... 17.50-18.00 
Cleveland 7.0U- 7.50 St. Louis 13.75-14.25 Eastern Pa. 19.50-20.00 Pittsburgh, rail .... 14.50-15.00 
Detroit 5.00- 5.50 Seattle 16.00 St. Louis, 14%-3%".. 17.00-17.50 St. Louis, R. R..... 12.50-13.00 
Eastern Local Ore RRR = oe pack ons Biers 12.00 Molybdenum ores 
iron Ore Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. No. Afr. low phos. 13.00 sulphide, per Ib. 
> > Swedish low phos... 13.00 molybdenum con- 
ce S oO Foundry and basic It) 
piceid wince gl 56.63% con. 9.00-10.00 Spanish No. Africa tained, f.0.b. mill 0.75 
7TOSS 7° ~ 
, Cop.-free low phos. basic, 50 to 60% 
Lower Lane Perte 58-60% peagk ss ON: OGL. cc cresedess 12.00 Manganese Ore 
fenen h t Prices not including duty, cents 
Old range bessemer .... $5.25 Foreign Ore —— a oe per unit cargo lots. 
Mesabi nonbess. 4.95 Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic _ unit, duty pd. nom.$21.00-22.00 Caucasian, 50-52%.. 
High phosphorus 4.85 Foreign manganifer- N. F., fdy., 55% Re ee red ho tee ia nom. 35.00 
Mesabi bessemer ....... 5.10 ous ore, 45.55% Chrome ore, 48% so. African,, 50-52% nom. 35.06 
Old range nonbess. 5.10 iron, 6-10% man. gross ton, c.i.f.. .$24.50-25.50 Indian, 50-52%........ Nominal 
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Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 64 


Pittsburgh—Current sheet prices 
are being extended into fourth quar- 
ter. This is in line with expecta- 
tions and has been without effect on 
demand. Output of common and 
full finished sheets remains slightly 
above 45 per cent, aided by releases 
against automotive orders and fair 
buying on the part of other consum- 
ers. Galvanized sheet business con- 
tinues to gain, helped by jobber buy- 
ing. Agricultural demand for roof- 
ing and siding is the most important 
factor in galvanized sales. 

Cleveland—Sellers of hot and cold- 
rolled sheets note a slight letdown 
in miscellaneous demand the past 
week. This is regarded as only tem- 
porary and as due primarily to the 
foreign situation. Orders from au- 
tomobile builders have subsided, fol- 
lowing purchases for initial runs of 
new models, but additional buying 
is anticipated next month. = An- 
nouncement of the extension of pres- 
ent prices into fourth quarter is ex- 
pected to have a beneficial effect on 
demand. 

Chicago—Inland Steel Co. has es- 
tablished Chicago as a new basing 
point for sheets, with prices the 
same as at Gary. The latter previ- 
ously was the sole basing point for 
local sheet producers. The new set- 
up has practically no effect on de- 
livered prices. Sales here are in 
fair volume, following a slight let- 
down earlier this month. One pro- 
ducer reports better business, while 
all interests look for slow but steady 
improvement, chiefly from automo- 
tive sources. Current sheet prices 
are being extended into fourth quar 
ter. 

Boston—-Sheet buying is improv- 
ing less rapidly, practically all fin- 
ishes being affected. September 
business to date is slightly ahead of 
August, due largely to a spurt in 
blue annealed demand from small 
tank fabricators earlier in_ the 
month. Extension of present prices 
into fourth quarter has not 
enced buying materially, little for- 
ward covering for that period hav- 
ing been done. Jobbers are ordering 
small lots more frequently. 

New York—A small spurt in sheet 
sales is looked for, following the 
opening of fourth quarter books at 
unchanged prices, since some _ ton- 
nage had been pending in anticipa- 
tion of price announcements. Im- 
provement in demand lately has 
been retarded by slowness’ with 
which automotive accessory releases 
and building requirements have de- 
veloped. On the other hand, manu- 
facturers of electrical household ap- 
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pliances are more active, stocks of 
refrigerators are expected to be ma- 
terially reduced by late fall and stove 
specifications continue brisk. Stain- 
less steel sheets are in relatively 
good demand. 

Philadelphia—On 1000 tons of 25 
gage cold-rolled sheets, 12 x 8&4 
inches for 1940 Pennsylvania auto- 
mobile license plates, Morris Wheel- 
er & Co., Philadelphia, is low at 
3.725¢, delivered Western’ State 
penitentiary, Pittsburgh. Eight other 
bidders quoted 3.76c. Sellers are 
figuring on 650 tons of cold-rolled, 
high-carbon sheets, principally 22 
gage, for anti-aircraft guns for the 
army. A leading autobody maker 
here is increasing releases of cold- 
rolled and hot-rolled pickled sheets 
Demand from heating equipment 
and radio manufacturers is im 
proving seasonally. 

Cincinnati Opening of fourth 
quarter books by district sheet mills 
at unchanged prices so far has been 
without effect on forward buying. 
Business lately has consisted chiefly 
of small lots for rush shipment. Au- 
tomotive specifications are heavier 
but below’ expectations. tolling 
schedules are near 50 per cent, com- 
pared with a 65 per cent steelmaking 
rate. Steadiness in miscellaneous 
demand, especially for galvanized 
sheets, continues a major factor in 
the strong market undertone. 

St. Louis—Seasonal requirements 
account for a moderate acceleration 
in demand for hot and cold-rolled 
sheets. Specifications from ware- 
houses have broadened, and rail- 
roads are buying more freely fo1 
repair work. New business is al- 
most exclusively for immediate 
needs, there being no disposition to 
build up stocks. Mills are taking 
numerous small orders which ordin- 
arily would go to warehouses. Gal- 
vanized and enameling sheets are 
the most active items. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Sheet produc- 
tion has shown a steady increase 
and is leading in current business. 
So marked has the demand become, 
especially during the past two weeks, 
that some backlog has accumulated, 
especially in roofing sheets. 


Strip 


Strip Prices, Page 65 


Pittsburgh— Strip demand, depend- 
ent largely on automotive business, 
is slow to improve. Production of 
both hot and cold strip continues 
slightly over 30 per cent, equal to the 
last week of August. Cold-rolled ma- 
terial is a trifle more active than 
hot strip, but until automotive re- 
leases against current orders are 


stepped up, little improvement in 
production is in prospect. 

Chicago—Strip demand from both 
miscellaneous and automotive ac 
cessory sources is expected to be en 
larged considerably in coming 
weeks. Sales lately have been well 
maintained, with business improved 
slightly in some directions. 

Buffalo While strip production 
is holding fairly well at about 50 
per cent, business is having diffi 
culty maintaining the volume of the 
two preceding weeks. Principal de 
mand is from small miscellaneous 
users, aS business from the automo 
tive industry is slow to appear. Sev 
eral accessory plants have increased 
operations in this district, but or- 
ders from the industry as a whole 
are below expectations. 

St. Louis—-Miscellaneous demand 
continues to support the improve 
ment in strip business which has 
prevailed the past 30 days. Stamp- 
ing companies account for fairly 
large tonnages, while metal furni- 
ture manufacturers have increased 
their purchases. Outlet through the 
cooperage industry retains the dull 
status of recent months. Bale ties 
are moving actively to the cotton 
areas. 

Birmingham, Ala.While not as 
active as it has been the past few 
weeks, due to the advanced cotton 
ginning season, cotton ties continue 
to move at a satisfactory rate. 


Plates 
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Philadelphia—About 12,000 tons 
of hull steel will be required foi 
three C-2 boats on which the mari 
time commission will open bids Nov. 
1. The boats will be operated by the 
Mississippi Shipping Co. for service 
between New Orleans and South 
America and are in addition to the 
maximum of 12 boats on which the 
commission will open bids Oct. 18. 
The navy has postponed bids on 
battleships, requiring 16,000 
from Oct. 5 to Oct. 19. Meanwhile 
specifications are light, with some 
sellers doubtful if September book 
ings will better those of August. 

Cleveland Plate business has 
changed little this month. Inquiries 
are more numerous but they are 
slow to close. <A substantial plate 
tonnage will be required in fabricat- 
ing 3000 feet of 42-inch steel pipe 
for a water intake at Sandusky, O., 
on which bids close Sept. 28. Sellers 
anticipate a moderate improvement 
in bookings this month compared 
with August. Prices are firm. 


tons, 


Boston Prospective plate busi 
ness looms large in New England, 
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principally for large diameter steel 
pipe. Specifications for at least 10,- 
000 tons for installation in the Bos- 
ton and Hartford, Conn., districts 
will be out within the next few 
weeks. Standpipes and elevated 
tanks under consideration also will 
take a substantial plate tonnage. 
Current buying, however, has leveled 
off at the recently improved rate. 
Litthe work is appearing from boiler 
shops and while railroad releases 
are up a trifle, they are far from 
encouraging. 

New York Plate specifications 
have moderated lately, but many 
sellers regard this as only a tem- 
porary lull. tailroad releases have 
yet to show any appreciable gain, 
further delay has occurred in plac- 
ing of important ship work and mis- 
cellaneous specifications are less ac- 
tive. Building activity is well sus- 
tained for this season and tends to 
bolster plate demand. Tank work, 
however, is behind expectations, due 
to delay in issuing specifications, 
though a number of PWA projects 
are scheduled to go ahead soon. 

Birmingham, Ala._Due largely to 
increased activity by tank builders, 
and demand from _ miscellaneous 
sources Which has held up exceed- 
ingly well, mills are turning out a 
large quantity of plates. Indica- 
tions are that sustained production 
will continue through most of the 
year. 

Seattle—Large projects are lack- 
ing but shops report fair business 
in boilers, service station contracts 
and miscellaneous plate work. Ship 
repair plants are taking a normal 
tonnage. 

San Francisco—Interest in plates 
centers around bids to be opened 
Oct. 4 by the metropolitan water dis- 
trict, Los Angeles, for more than 
71,000 feet of 51-inch welded steel 
pipe or 50-inch, plate-lined reinforced 
concrete pipe, involving 7000 to 8000 
tons. Recent awards total only 142 
tons, bringing bookings for the year 
to 25,272 tons, compared with 42,439 
tons for the corresponding 1937 pe- 
riod, 


Plate Contracts Placed 


720 tons, 13 tanks, Shell Union Oil Co., 
Sewaren, N. J., to Hammond Iron 
Works, Warren, Pa. 

175 tons, 11,000 feet, 24-inch, welded 
steel pipe, Philadelphia, to American 
Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, QO. 

235 tons, 1,000,000-gallon standpipe, 
Brookline, Mass., to Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Co., Chicago. 

125 tons, four tanks, Barrett Co., Phil- 
adelphia, to Graver Tank & Mfg. Co 
Inc., East Chicago, Ind. 


Plate Contracts Pending 


12,000 tons, hull steel, three C-2 boats 
for operation by Mississippi Shipping 
Co.; bids to United States maritime 
commission, Nov, 1 
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7000 to 8000 tons, 50 or 51-inch rein- 
forced concrete plate lined or welded 
steel pipe, second section Palos Verdes 
feeder of Colorado aqueduct distribu- 
tion system, metropolitan water dis- 
trict, Los Angeles; bids Oct. 4. 

208 tons, navy, various deliveries; bids 
in, Sept. 13, schedule 4318, bureau of 
supplies and accounts, Washington. 


Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 64 


Pittsburgh Merchant steel bar 
prices have been reaffirmed for 
fourth quarter, as expected. The 


only revision in carbon and alloy 
grades is an increase in extra for 
the recently introduced lead-bearing 
steel bars. Business is well sus- 
tained but has yet to reach satis- 
factory volume. 

Cleveizad—Commercial and alloy 
steel bar users are entering the mar- 
ket for increasing tonnages as sea- 
sonal factors, particularly in the 
automotive industry, exert stronger 
influence on demand. Reflecting this 
moderate improvement, mill opera- 
tions have advanced slightly, and 
further gains are anticipated the re- 
mainder of the month. 

Boston Slight improvement in 
bar demand is centered mostly on al- 
loys, orders for which are more nu- 
merous though small individually. 
Needs of forging shops are gaining, 
while shipyard releases are steady. 
Requirements of some railroads are 
heavier. Better orders for textile 
mill equipment is being reflected in 
cold-finished ma- 


more interest in 
terial. 
Philadelphia Commercial steel 


bars are moving slowly, with ton- 
nages small but diversified. Cold 
drawn and hot alloy bars continue 
relatively more active than carbon 
material, due in a measure to gov- 
ernment specifications. 

Buffalo—Bar demand is holding at 
the recently improved level despite 
lagging specifications from railroads 
and the automotive industry. Or- 
ders from machinery builders are ex- 
panding, but business still is largely 
of a miscellaneous character.  In- 
quiries from jobbers are heavier. 
Present prices have been reaffirmed 
for fourth quarter. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 65 


While additional changes in bolt, 
nut, and rivet specifications are 
slight, recent gains are held. De- 
mand is widely diversified, including 
jobbers, automotive interests and 
railroads. While orders from the 
carriers are far below normal, some 
producers see possibilities of a fair 
gain this fall, because of necessary 





repair work to equipment. Con- 
struction work has become an in- 
creasingly important factor in de- 
mand, and suppliers look for a fur- 
ther increase as public works be- 
come more active. Rivet prices are 
steady, and while bolt and nut quo- 
tations are reported still weak in the 
jobber market, a stronger tone is 
noted on consumer purchases. Ex- 
tension of present prices into fourth 
quarter is indicated. 


Pi 
Pipe Prices, Page 65 


Pittsburgh—Pipe demand contin- 
ues upward slowly. Gains in sales 
of pressure and mechanical tubing 
have been notable, with automotive 
orders accounting for most of the in- 
crease in the latter. Oijil country 
goods and line pipe also have shared 
in the upswing. Little change is 
noted in standard pipe movement, 
but numerous public works projects 
now in the formative stage will re- 
quire considerable tonnage. tail 
roads are buying little, with slight 
prospect of any marked upturn the 
balance of the year. A number of 
pipe lines are becoming active, 
though it is problematical how soon 
some of these will develop into ac- 
tual orders. 

Cleveland—Movement of standard 
steel pipe from jobbers’ stocks 
shows little change. Bids have been 
taken on about 1200 tons of 4 to 
10-inch cast pipe for a Cincinnati 
water system extension, while 500 
tons has been placed for similar 
work at Mentor, O. A number of 
municipal water system jobs will be 
up for bids the next 30 days and are 
expected to bolster cast pipe de- 
mand. 

Chicago Business in cast iron 
pipe has been spotty lately, this re- 
sulting from sudden spurts in PWA 
inquiries. At present little of such 
tonnage is pending, however.  In- 
quiries include 268 tons of fittings 
for a La Grange, IIll., sewage dis- 
posal plant. A large tonnage of 
pipe will be required for a_ local 
sewage disposal plant proposed for 
the south side lake front. Plans 
have yet to be completed. 

Birmingham, Ala.-Cast iron pipe 
plants have not received quite the 
volume of business they expected 
before the end of this quarter. Nev- 
ertheless, there has been an upward 
trend in inquiries and a definite in- 
crease in specifications from gov- 
ernment sources. Opinion is that 
the last quarter will bring a sub- 
stantial increase in volume of spot 
business. 

New York—A substantial tonnage 
of steel pipe is pending, though or- 
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ders recently have been light. Out- 
standing prospective business are 
requirements of three large housing 
projects. Cast pipe orders and in- 
quiries are rising. More tonnage 
has been placed by utilities and sev- 
eral sizable export orders have been 
booked, notably for South America. 
Pending business includes 600 tons 
for Cortlandt, N. J. 

About 2000 tons of small-diameter 
pipe for heating requirements of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
housing project has been placed with 
a Pittsburgh producer. As much as 
1000 tons of plumbing pipe is yet 
to be bought, but if stoves are elec- 
tric instead cf gas fired, pipe needs 
may be only 500 tons or less. About 
1000 tons of pipe for the heating con- 
tract on the Red Hook housing proj- 
ect remains to be placed. 

Seattle—Federal grants and loans 
have been approved for numerous 
Pacific northwest cities, with sizable 
vipe business expected to develop 
soon. Localities for proposed muni- 
cipal work include Spokane, Wen- 
atchee, Vancouver, Woodland, Rick- 
field and Vader, Wash., and George- 
town, Idaho. Reclamation bureau 
at Denver has taken bids on 380,000 
feet of 1-inch and 5000 feet of 6-inch 
black pipe. 

San Francisco—Largest of recent 
cast pipe awards, totaling 439 tons, 
calls for 298 tons for Vallejo, Calif. 
Lettings for the year to date are 
23,538 tons, against 22,346 tons a 
year ago. Pending business in steel 
pipe includes 682 tons of seamless 
for Long Beach, Calif., on which 
new bids were opened last week. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


298 tons, Vallejo, Calif., to United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. 

141 tons, 3 to 6-inch, water district No. 
54, Seattle, to unnamed interest. 

Unstated tonnage, river crossing water 
main, Manitowoc, Wis., to McMullen & 
Pitz Construction Co., Manitowoc, at 
$25,000. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


1200 tons, 4, 6, 8 and 10-inch, extension 


to water system, Cincinnati: bids 
Sept. 20. 
900 tons, water distribution system, 


Mentor, O.; Gallagher & O’Hara, 
Youngstown, O., general contractors. 
268 tons, fittings, sewage disposal plant, 

La Grange, III. 

100 tons, 4 to 8-inch, La Mesa, Lemon 
Grove and Spring Valley irrigation dis- 
trict, La Mesa, Calif.; Bids Oct. 3. 

Unstated tonnage,-4, 8 and 10-inch water 
pipe, fittings, Fond du Lac, Wis.: bids 
closed Sept. 21. 


Steel Pipe Placed 


200 tons, 8-inch pipe line from San Fran- 
cisco to Aleatraz Island, Calif., to 
unnamed interest. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


682 tons, seamless line pipe, specifica- 
tion 587, Long Beach, Calif.; new bids 
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HEN maximum insulating effi- 

ciency is required, leading furnace 
builders and plant supervisors specify 
insulation that has proved its efficiency. 
The outstanding record of Armstrong’s 
Insulating Fire Brick, in countless in- 
stallations over a period of more than 
twenty years, is the reason this brick is 
so widely used in modern furnaces. 

The high insulating efficiency of Arm- 
strong’s Brick is the result of the fine 
cellular composition, produced by burn- 
ing out finely ground cork. Use of Arm- 
strong’s Brick permits thinner furnace 
walls and consequently larger hearth 
area. Their high crushing strength makes 
them particularly suitable for flat or 
sprung arch work. And their low heat 
capacity allows the furnace to come to 


temperature quickly and maintain uni- 


form temperatures. Armstrong’s line of 


insulating fire brick includes five types for 

a wide range of temperatures and uses. 
For engineers wishing to make open 

specifications for high temperature insu- 





lation, Armstrong will furnish complete 
outlining the standards 


different 


specifications 
required for the physical 


characteristics with permissible toler- 
ances. Write today for samples, prices, 
and descriptive literature. Arm- 
strong Cork Products Co., 
Building Materials Div., 985 


Concord Street, Lancaster, Pa. 





IMPORTANT FEATURES 


1. Ample insulating value 

2. High crushing strength 

3. Accurate sizing 

4. High spalling resistance 

5. High salvage value 

6. Complete line for wide temperature 
range 

7. Ability to withstand handling in 
shipping and installing 

8. Special shapes of all types and sizes 

9. Easily cut on the job 

10. Stocks available in principal cities 

11. Laying cements with same physical 
characteristics as brick 


12. Complete line of refractory facing 
cements for protective coatings 











rmstrong’s 


HIGH TEMPERATURE INSULATION 


INSULATING FIRE BRICK - 


HIGH TEMPERATURE BLOCK 





PLASTIC CEMENTS - DIATOMACEOUS EARTHS 





opened on Sept. 24 and bids for same 
tonnage under specification C-586, re- 
jected 


Wire 
Wire Prices, Page 65 


Pittsburgh Activity in wire and 
wire products increased slightly the 
past week. Orders are holding up 
better than was expected, being sup- 
ported by strong farm demand and 
some stocking by jobbers. Manu- 
facturers’ wire is contributing a 
larger share of total business, with 
rising automotive needs offsetting 
slackness in consumption by farm 
equipment builders. Wire produc- 
tion is 60 to 70 per cent and 
is fairly evenly divided between 
merchant and manufacturing divi 
sions. September business will be 
substantially ahead of August totals. 

Cleveland —Current prices on rods, 
wire and wire products have been 
reaffirmed for fourth quarter. De- 
mand for merchant products, while 
seasonally quiet, is more active, but 
the bulk of business is confined to 
wire rods and manufacturers’ wire 
going to makers of bolts and nuts, 
springs and various other automo- 
tive suppliers. Business in wire 
mesh in this area is restricted. Mill 
operations have remained substan- 
tially unchanged so far this month. 

Chicago Extension of wire prices 
into next quarter is not expected 
to affect buying since this move was 
anticipated. Demand continues to 
gain slowly, with the outlook favor- 
able. Automotive buying is some 
what disappointing, due to delays in 
placing of larger orders. Demand 
elsewhere is fair to good, with metal 
furniture and household equipment 
manufacturers more active than a 
year ago. Rod requirements of bolt 
and nut makers continue small. 
Low level of 1 automo- 
tive interests point to increased buy- 
ing soon. 

New York Deliveries on wire 
products from the New England dis- 
tricts, notably specialties, are seri- 
ously hampered by freight traffic 
delays resulting from the hurricane 
which hit that district badly. Local 
freight embargoes have been de- 
clared and mill damage in some dis- 
tricts is extensive. Demand is 
steady, but has leveled off slightly. 
Despite uncertainty as to deliveries 
and buying, September tonnage will 
probably be slightly ahead of last 
month. 

Birmingham, Ala. Current de- 
mand for wire products is somewhat 
less than earlier in the quarter. 
Booked business, while it has shown 
no marked decline, continues to ease 
off from week to week. Production, 
however, remains on a comparative- 
ly satisfactory basis. 
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Rails, Cars 


Track Material Prices, Page 65 


Most important railroad inquiry be- 
fore the trade is that of New York 
Central, covering fourth quarter re- 
quirements for plates, shapes, bars 
and other miscellaneous steel. This 
tonnage should be substantial to cov- 
er the projected fall equipment pro- 
gram. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific is building 500 all-welded steel 
flat cars of special design at its Mil- 
waukee shops, to be completed by 
Nov. 30. It has just compieted con- 
struction of 61 passenger coaches. 
Seattle light department has called 
for bids Oct. 3 for a 35-ton diesel 
locomotive. 

Standard steel rails have been re- 
duced from $42.50 to $40 per ton, 
effective immediately. Angle bars 
have been marked down $2, cut 
spikes $3, screw spikes $5 and tie 
plates $3, following the reduction of 
$4 on track bolts the previous week. 
No announcement has been made 
on light rails and forged car axles. 


Car Orders Placed 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
500 welded steel flat cars to own shops. 


Car Orders Pending 


Nevada Consolidated Copper Corp., 15 
to 20 thirty-yard dump cars. 


Locomotives Pending 


City of Seattle, light department, one 
35-ton diesel locomotive; bids Oct. 3. 


Buses Booked 


American Car & Foundry 
New York: Twenty-six 35-passenger 
for Brooklyn Bus’ Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; eight 37-passenger for Florida 
Motor Lines Corp., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
two 25-passenger for Oahu Railway & 
Land Co., Honolulu, T. H. 

Twin Coach Co., Kent, O.: Sixteen 35- 
passenger for Dallas Railway & Ter- 
minal Co., Dallas, Tex.; seven 35-pas- 
senger for Houston Electric Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex.; four 31-passenger for Mis- 
sissippi Power & Light Co., Jackson, 
Miss. 


Tin Plate 
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Motors Co., 


Chicago-Some pickup in tin plate 
demand is in prospect here despite 
failure of producers to make the an- 
ticipated reduction in prices.  A\l- 
though the season has affected the 
market adversely, the possibility of 
lower quotations recently had _ in- 
duced consumers to restrict pur- 
chases. The market continues $5.35, 
Gary or Chicago. The latter has been 
established as a new basing point 





for tin mill products by Inland Steel 
Co. 

New York—Reaffirmation of tin 
plate prices for fourth quarter is ex- 
pected to result soon in release of 


some tonnages held up_ pending 
price announcements. This _pros- 
pective business is much _ heavier 


than in other lines which, with the 
exception of track material, were 
counted on to continue at existing 
prices. Uncertainty with respect to 
future prices of pig tin was ad- 
vanced as a factor in the decision to 
hold tin plate prices unchanged. At 
the time of the announcement Euro- 
pean hostilities appeared imminent 
and sellers of tin were refusing to 
quote on future deliveries. 

Pittsburgh—-Tin plate has been re- 
affirmed for fourth quarter at $5.35 
a base box, Pittsburgh. Consumers 
had looked for a reduction, since tin 
plate was not affected by the wide- 
spread price cuts of three months 
ago, and in the meantime buying 
had been curtailed to bare necessi- 
ties. Production has averaged 30 to 
35 per cent for several months. It 
is thought unlikely any change will 
be made in prices before the end of 
the year, at which time prices on 
1939 contracts are expected to de- 
pend in large part on the European 
outlook. Further reduction in stocks 
next quarter is counted on to reduce 
inventories to the lowest level in 
years. 


Shapes 
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Pittsburgh Structural activity 
has improved recently. There is un 
doubtedly a larger amount of ton- 
nage awaiting placement than in 
earlier months this year, although 
there is little private work included 
in the new projects. Extensions to 
the machine and structural shops of 
the navy at Charleston, S. C., will 
require 460 tons, while the recon- 
struction of Herr’s Island bridge, 
Pittsburgh, will take 400 tons of 
plates and shapes. 

Cleveland—While private building 
requiring structural shapes is more 
active, public projects still dominate 
the market. Outstanding private 
inquiry is 200 tons for a_ factory 
building here for the Weldrods Corp. 
Sam W. Emerson has been awarded 
the general contract for the west ap- 


proach to the Main street bridge, 
Cleveland, taking 1200 tons of 
shapes and 1500 tons of bars. Fabri- 


cated shape prices remain weak. 
Structural steel sales are 
following a small slump 
Most orders 
awards are 


Chicago 
steadier, 
earlier in the month. 
take small lots, but 
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heavier and several large tonnages 
are pending. Two local bridge con- 
tracts call for 850 tons of fabricated 
shapes. 

Boston Structural contracts in- 
volve approximately 1250 tons, the 
Everett, Mass., shop booking 650 
tons, addition, Malden, Mass., high 
school, outstanding. Small tonnage 
inquiry continues to come out in bet- 
ter volume, notably schools, Abing- 
ton and Pepperell, Mass., adding to a 
growing list. Bridge needs are light 
with nothing beyond I-beam or small 
plate girder spans active, an excep- 
tion being 600 tons, two 184-foot 
truss spans, Westfield, Mass., cios- 
ing Oct. 3. 

New York— Following the heaviest 
week in several years, structural 
steel tonnage involved in current con- 
tracts is lower with close to 1000 
tons for a Hoboken, N. J., viaduct 
outstanding. New inquiry for small 
projects is gaining, but few large 
tonnage jobs have developed. Close 
to 15,100 tons for the Meeker ave- 
nue bridge superstructure is being 
figured for bids shortly, while the 
general contract has been awarded 
for grade crossings, 700 tons, Penn- 
sylvania railroad, Woodbridge, N. J. 

Philadelphia —— Structural demand 
is featured by navy requirements for 
a yard here and in Charleston, S. C. 
General inquiry includes 2000 tons 
for a state industrial school, White- 
hill, Pa., which is being revived for 
bids Oct. 14. Fabricated prices con- 
tinue weak. 

Buffalo -— Structural activity has 
revived moderately, due principally 
to federal spending. 
tract for the Lakeview housing proj- 
ect, involving 2140 tons of various 
steel products, went to John W. 
Cowper Co., Buffalo. Work on this 
city’s new $2,700,000 convention hall 
is to start soon after the selection 
of a site. 

Seattle—Demand continues active 
and several sizable projects are to 
be placed within 30 days. American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, is low on 
13,500 tons, for transmission towers, 
for Bonneville dam at $51,000. Bids 
are due Sept. 23 for additional 2000 








Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Sept. 24...... 13,065 
Week ending Sept. 17...... 74,830 
Week ended Sept. 10....... 18,088 
This week, 1987............ 10,614 


Weekly average, year, 1937 23,251 


Weekly average, 1938..... 18,972 
Weekly average, August... 28,101 
Total to date, 1937......... 976,53 1 
Total to date, 1938......... 739,898 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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tons. Interest centers in bids at 
Olympia, Wash. Sept. 27 for the 
Tacoma Narrows suspension bridge 
calling for about 15,000 tons of 
shapes, castings and cable. 

San Francisco Awards totaled 
4549 tons, bringing the aggregate 
for the year to 102,604 tons, com 
pared with 126,497 tons last year. 
Among the larger lots placed were 
1192 tons, for the High street bridge, 
Oakland, Calif., taken by Moore 


Drydock Co., 400 tons of sheet piling 
for the same project, secured by Co 
Bids have just 


‘umbia Steel Co. 


been opened on 686 tons for a bridge 
over the Santa Ana river near 
Prado, Calif., for Orange county. 

St. Louis Government projects 
predominate structural business. 
Large awards are absent, but numer 
ous small jobs taking 10 to 50 tons 
enable fabricators to maintain 35 pet 
cent operations. This rate has pre 
vailed the past three weeks. 


Shape Contracts Placed 
1192 tons, including 156 tons machinery, 


High street bridge, Oakland, Calif 
to Moore Drydock Co., Oakland, Calif 





GEARS! GEARS! GEARS! 
FROM AN OUNCE TO 20,000 POUNDS 


@ Whether you require Spur, Spiral, Helical, Herringbone, Bevel, Mitre, 


Internal or Worm Gears or Worms or Non-metallic Pinions... here they 


are... the finest made. For nearly half a century Horsburgh & Scott has 


concentrated on making gears that represent 
the best in engineering design, accurate 
workmanship and fine materials. Best of all, 
they're not expensive because they’re stand- 


ardized and made to endure. On your next 


order try these finest of gears. 


Send for this valuable 


448 page Reference Book. 


HORSBURGH & SCOTT 


Ponoe 
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THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
§112 HAMILTON AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 








860 tons, Eighth avenue bridge, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh 

800 tons, relocation of Lincoln highway 
viaduct, Irwin, Pa., to American Bridge 
Co,., Pittsburgh 

750 tons, storehouse, Philadelphia navy 
yard, to Belmont Iron Works, Phila- 
delphia 

750 tons, power house’ superstructure, 
Chickamauga dam, Tennessee Valley 
authority, Knoxville, Tenn., requisi- 
tion 155288, to Stupp Bros. Bridge & 
Iron Works, St. Louis; bids Sept. 8. 


680 tons, state hospital, Wahjamega, 
Mich., to Whitehead & Kales, De- 
troit 


650 tons, bridge, South Ashland avenue 
and Forty-ninth street, Chicago, to 
jethlehem Steel Co., Chicago. 

650 tons, high school addition, Malden, 
Mass., to New England Structural Co., 
Everett, Mass.; Rugo Construction Co., 
joston, general contractor, $943,774; 
bids Aug. 18 

510 tons, Miami canal bridge, Miami, 
Fla., to Nashville Bridge Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn 

125 tons, state bridge over Des Moines 
river, Keosauqua, Iowa, to Clinton 
Bridge Co., Clinton, Iowa 

100 tons, sheet piling, High street bridge, 
Oakland, Calif., to Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, 

350 tons, three army warehouses, Fort 
Lewis, Wash., to Ingalls Iron Works, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Allen & Early, Ta- 
coma, general contractor. 

310 tons, state bridge, project RC-3986, 
Waverly-Lockwood, Tioga county, New 
York, to Lackawanna Steel Construc- 
tion Co., Buffalo, Lane Construction 
Co., Meriden, Conn., general contractor, 
$176,298.50; bids Sept. 7, Albany. 

300 tons, addition, high school, Kearny, 
N. J., to Albert Smith’s Sons, Irving- 
ton, N. J.; bids Sept. 14. 

292 tons, three warehouses, McChord 
fleld, Fort Lewis, Wash., to Star Iron 
& Steel Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

270 tons, sheet piling, first crossing of 
Los Angeles river for Southern Pa- 
cifle Co., Los Angeles, to Columbia 
Steel Co., San Francisco. 

230 tons, Schiller school, Pittsburgh, to 
Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Co., Pitts- 
burgh 

225 tons, dormitory, Greystone Park 
sanitorium, New Jersey, to Oltmer Iron 
Works, Jersey City, N. J. 

225 tons, Houston hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, to Belmont Iron Works, 
Philadelphia 

215 tons, Crooked creek dam, Ford City, 
Pa., to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pitts- 
burgh 

211 tons, Russian river bridge, Sonoma 
county, California, for state, to Judson- 
Pacific Co., San Francisco 

200 tons, bridge, South Western avenue 
and Thirty-first street, Chicago, to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Chicago, by Mid- 
west Construction Co 

190 tons, power house extension, for 
Great Northern Paper Co., Mattawam- 
keag, Me., to Megquier & Jones, Port- 
land, Me 

180 tons, state bridge, Cumberland coun- 
tv, Pennsylvania, to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa 

175 tons, school, Bernards, N. J., to Sel- 
bach-Meyer Co., Union City, N. J. 

165 tons, 17 transmission towers, Texas, 
Lower Colorado river authority, to 
Muskogee Iron Works, Muskogee, Okla. 

155 tons, warehouse, Lowry field, Den- 
ver, to Midwest Steel & Iron Co., Den- 
ver; Madsen Construction Co., Minne- 
apolis, general contractor 

140 tons, warehouse, Burbank, Calif., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Los Angeles. 

135 tons, bridge, FAP-104, Leake coun- 
ty, Mississippi, to Stupp Bros. Bridge 
& Iron Works, St. Louis. 

130 tons, state highway bridge over 
Reading railroad, Philadelphia , to 
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Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

125 tons, five oil derricks, Standard Oil 
Co., Union Oil Co. and Petroleum Co., 
Montebello, Calif., to unnamed in- 
terests. 

125 tons, five oil derricks, General Pe- 
troleum Corp., Long Beach, Calif., to 
unnamed interest. 

120 tons, alterations, bascule bridge, Ne- 
ponset river, Neponset, Mass., to Grois- 
ser & Schlager Iron Works, Boston. 

115 tons, school addition, Yeadon, Pa., 
to American Steel Engineering Co., 
Philadelphia. 

110 tons, bridge 3718, Oconto county, 
Wisconsin, to Worden Allen Co., Mil- 
waukee 

105 tons, bridge FAS-7B, Chippewa 
county, Wisconsin, to Worden Allen Co., 
Milwaukee. 

100 tons, gymnasium, Wayne, Pa., to 
Morris Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia. 
100 tons, bridge, Jackson Hollow, Che- 
mung-Schuyler counties, New York, 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; 
J. F. Morgan Co., Whitney Point, N. Y., 
general contractor, $49,982.75; bids 

Sept. 7, Albany. 

100 tons, state bridge, Montague-Sunder- 
land, Mass., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; D. O’Connell’s Sons 
Inc., Holyoke, Mass., general  con- 
tractor. 

100 tons, sheet piling, highway work, 
Monterey county, California, for state, 
to Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco. 

100 tons, fire station and tower, Bayonne, 
N. J., to Selbach-Meyer Co., Union 
Caty, Ni. .J. 

100 tons, bridge, Cranston, R. I., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


13,500 tons, transmission towers, Bonne- 
ville dam; Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., low. 

2000 tons, pier shells, Tacoma, Wash.; 
closing Sept. 27. 

2000 tons, state industrial school, White- 
hill, Pa.; bids Oct. 14. 

1350 tons, navy yard, Charleston, S. C.; 
bids Sept. 28. 

1250 tons, west approach to Main street 
bridge, Cleveland; Sam W. Emerson 
Co., Cleveland, general contractor, also 
includes 1500 tons of bars. 

900 tons, post office, Providence, R. I. 

700 tons, machine shop, Philadelphia 
navy yard; bids Oct. 4. 

675 tons, grade crossing eliminations, 
Pennsylvania railroad, Woodbridge, 
N. J.; James Stewart & Co., New York, 
low, bids Sept. 16, to A. C. Watson, 
chief engineer, New York zone, Penn- 
sylvania station, New York. 

650 tons, five bridges, state of Wisconsin, 
scattered locations; bids Oct. 4. 

600 tons, bridge, two 184-foot truss 
spans, Westfield, Mass.; bids Oct. 3 to 
city. 

500 tons, storehouse, Philadelphia navy 
yard; bids Oct. 30. 

460 tons, extension to machine and struc- 
tural shops, navy yard, Charleston, 
Ss. <. 

400 tons, reconstruction of Herr’s Island 
bridge, Pittsburgh. 

400 tons, state highway 
field, O. 

350 tons, factory building, for Clorox 
Chemical Co., Chicago. 

350 tons, Lakeview housing project, Buf- 
falo; John W. Cowper Co., Buffalo, low. 

350 tons, bridge over Olentangy river, 
Columbus, O., for Franklin county, 
Ohio. 

325 tons, municipal garage, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

300 tons, addition to Lockport city hos- 
pital, Lockport, N. Y.; bids Oct. 7. 
300 tons, high school addition, Wyomis- 

sing, Pa.; Edward A. Reider, Reading, 


bridge, Fair- 





Pa., low on general contract. 

250 tons, state bridge, Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania; bids Sept. 30. 

210 tons, trade school, Springfield, Mass. 

200 tons, Hanson avenue bridge, Little 
Falls, N. Y. 

205 tons, underpass, Fourth street, Ft. 
Sumner, N. Mex. 

200 tons, factory building, Weldrods Inc., 
Cuyahoga Heights, O.; bids Sept. 28. 

200 tons, state bridge 5593, Duluth, Minn. 

200 tons, garage, Ft. Devans, Mass., for 
U. S. government. 

190 tons, state bridge over Patapsco 
river, North Branch, Md. 

175 tons, registrars building, Jamaica, 
N. Y., for United States treasury de- 
partment. 

170 tons, home for aged, Hamburg, N. Y.; 
bids Oct. 4. 

155 tons, bridge, South Seventieth street, 
Milwaukee, for city. 

153 tons, Sutter Slough bridge, Sacra- 
mento county, California; bids Oct. 3. 

130 tons, high school, Ashtabula, O.; 
George Whike, Canton, O., general 
contractor. 

125 tons, state bridges, Maine; bids Oct 
5, L. D. Barrows, chief engineer, state 
highway commission, Augusta. 

125 tons, laboratory building No. 60, 
Pearl River, N. Y., for American Cy- 
anamid Co. 

120 tons, state bridges, Blackhawk, Colo. 

120 tons, fish hatcheries, Leavenworth, 
Wash.; American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh, low. 

110 tons, superstructure bridge No. 458, 
Oconten county, Wisconsin; Worden- 
Allen Co., Milwaukee, low. 

100 tons, superstructure bridge No. 497, 
Chippewa county, Wisconsin; Worden- 
Allen Co., Milwaukee, low. 

100 tons, shapes and bars, 88-foot plate 
girder bridge, Wait river, U. S. route 5, 
Bradford, Vt.; bids Oct. 7, H. E. Sar- 
gent, commissioner of highways, Mont- 
pelier. 


Reinforcing 
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Pittsburgh Bar awards are 
heavier, including a number of con- 
tracts pending for an extended per- 
iod. Closing on some business is 
attributed to stronger prices, some 
of the low quotations named for a 
number of months beginning to dis- 
appear, particularly on larger proj- 


ects. Among local inquiries is 500 
tons for the Thirty-third street 
sewer. 

Cleveland—Excluding the west ap- 


proach to the Main street bridge, 
Cleveland, involving 1500 tons, for 
which Sam W. Emerson Co., Cleve- 
land, is low for the general contract, 
reinforcing bar demand here is re- 
stricted to small lots for a few 
schools and a scattering of minor 
private projects. A bridge in Picka- 
way county, Ohio, will take about 
400 tons. Prices remain weak on 
most fabricated work. 
Chicago—<Activity in concrete bars 
is bolstered by a large number of 
inquiries for lots of less than 100 
tons. Such work includes many 
private projects as well as PWA con- 
struction and other forms of public 
works. New inquiries include 500 
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tons for a reservoir, Rock Island, IIl. 
Heading prospective private busi- 
ness is a large building program at 
Fiftieth street and East End avenue, 
Chicago, involving 11 apartment 
structures. 

Boston—Contractors are slow to 
close on pending contracts for rein- 
forcing bars, approximating 3000 
tons. Public works account for 
practically all inquiries, with current 
buying usually limited to small ton- 
nages. Prices are easy and under 
pressure from buyers who in some 
instances are holding out for larger 
concessions. 

New York—Foundations for the 
criminal court building, New York, 
bids in and taking 725 tons, is the 
largest new reinforcing steel project 
with the exception of the Queens- 
bridge housing job, 5250 tons. Con- 
tracts are fewer and smaller with 
prices soft. An outlaw strike by 
truckmen in New York during the 
week held up deliveries on consider- 
able steel. Awards include 280 tons, 
building, Central Islip hospital, New 
York, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

Philadelphia—New bids will be 
closed Oct. 14 on 500 tons for the 
state industrial school, Whitehill, 
Pa. However, serious doubt prevails 
if the security prison at Mt. Gretna, 
involving 1800 tons, will be revived. 
Recent buying is spotty with some 
state road work on which general 
contracts have been let is slow in 
closing. 

Seattle—Estimators are figuring 
many small projects, mostly schools 
and other public buildings involving 
tonnages of 20 to 50 tons each. The 
total tonnage pending is greater 
than in several months. Reclama- 
tion bureau has awarded Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 3817 tons for the Coulee 
dam, the order to be rolled at the 
Seattle plant. General Construction 
Co. has the award for the Puget 
Sound graving dock project, involv- 
ing 1300 tons. 

San Francisco—Awards were the 
fifth largest of any week this year 
and aggregated 6446 tons, bringing 
the total to 102,077 tons as compared 








Concrete Bars Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Sept. 24...... 5,113 
Week ended Sept. 17...... 12,82: 
Week ended Sept. 10....... 17,114 
mes WOOK, 10387... 5.255... 7,621 
Weekly average, year, 1937 6,061 
Weekly average, 1938...... 6,415 
Weekly average, August... 9,892 
Total to date, 1987........ 250,686 
Total to date, 1938........ 250,176 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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with 75,419 tons in 1937. Awards 
placed so far exceed the total of 
101,421 tons placed in 1937. The 
metropolitan water district, Los An- 
geles, will open bids on Oct. 4 for 
close to 4800 tons for a 50-inch pre- 
cast reinforced concrete pipe line. 
Pending business exceeds 16,000 
tons while over 3500 additional are 
involved in placing projects only. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


396 tons, bureau of reclamation, invi- 
tation B-47,252-A, Antioch, Calif., to 


Bethlehem Steel Co., San Francisco 


NEW UNIFORMITY IN 
NORMALIZING RUNS 


nace pictured above. 


Other advantages became instantly apparent. 

Not only did the REEVES, operating on 
a. c., provide absolute uniformity of speed, 
without line-drop, speed drop—but 
accurate setting of speeds and ease of adjust- 
ability contributed, also, to the better quality 
of finished products. Economy, too, was a fac- 





@ Primarily to overcome objectionable fluc- 
tuation of speed due to heavy loads imposed 
on d. c. power lines by other plant equipment, 
a REEVES VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMIS- 
SION was installed on the normalizing fur- 


370 tons, United States hospital, Spring- 


fleld, Mo., to Missouri Rolling Mills 
St. Louis, threugh Henke Construction 
Co., contractors 


314 tons, highway work, Mariposa coun- 
ty, California, for bureau of public 
roads, to Soule Steel Co., San Fran 
cisco, 

280 tons, patients’ building, Central Islip 


state hospital, Long Island, N, Y., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa 


Turner Construction Co., New York 
general contractor 

260 tons, state office building, Madison 
Wis., to Truscon Steel Co., Youngs 
town. 

250 tons, filtration plant, Evansville, Ind 


to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis 


228 tons, crossing, Pinole, Contra Costa 





more The modern enclosed design REEVES Vari- 


able Speed Transmission. Accurate and 
positive! 





tor. The cost of running d. c. lines to the job 
was eliminated, and a considerable conversion loss was saved. Maintenance 


costs were greatly reduced. 


REEVES ENCLOSED DESIGN TRANSMISSIONS are rapidly replacing 
other speed control methods in steel plants everywhere. Unaffected by power 
line loads, by dust, moisture or temperature, they render silent, positive, 
accurate transmission of speed to driven machines for maximum efficiency at 


minimum cost. 


* SEND FOR NEW CATALOG G-384  * 


REEVES PULLEY CO, «+ 





Dept.SL ° 


GREEVES SPEED CONTROL 


COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
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The One In The Center 


@ Industrial advertisers got to 
gether last week here in Cleve 
land for three days of facts, fig 
ures and Fortey’s fun. Warner 
& Swasey’s Harry Fortey, who is 
often called industrial advertis 
ing’s most handsome gent, went 
completely to town in providing 
entertainment which was tops. 
He is also a great hand at en 
tertaining himself and this little 
shot shows Mrs. F. and friend 


posing with Harry. He swears 





up and down the friend weighed 
more than he does and that it 
took something over an hour to 
coax him out of the Gulf and up 
in front of Barney’s place to pose. 
And thus do we declare open a 
Fish Contest with Mr. Harry 
Fortey’s 140 Ib. tarpon in the 
lead. Anyone with a better fish 
story and acceptable proot will 
be presented with one crisp 


“fin”, 
Allen Tells All 


@ Last week we turned the spot- 
light on Sreet’s well-known and 
widely-read feature, Mirrors of 
Motordom, and apparently the 
glare reflecting off the bi-focals 
of Detroit editor, A. H. Allen did 
things to him. For years we 
have been bombarded with ques 
tions of how does he do it, where 
does he yet all the inside dope, 
and who is this guv Allen. Now 
he has broken down and in an 
exclusive interview he tells all. 
\llen speaking: They ask me 
how I do it—and TI tell them it’s 
all done with MIRRORS. They 
then let fly at me with inkwells 


and die-cast zinc ashtrays—and 
I ducks. But to all who would 
like to take a gander behind the 
scenes to learn how Mirrors Ot 
Motordom is compiled each 
week, give ear. I now have 
working for me 64 small brown 
men, operating in squads of 8, 
who are dispatched each morn- 
ing through the General Motors 
building, the Fisher building, the 
downtown section, and various 
plants in this territory. These 
brown men do not carry swas- 
tikas, but they do carry large but- 
terfly nets, with which they un 
erringly lunge at and trap all 
juicy tidbits of news they come 
across. After six hours of lung- 
ing and trapping, these little 
brown men report back to head- 
quarters and disgorge their day’s 
catch. The tidbits are placed in 
a delouser and travel on a con 
tinuous automatic conveyor past 
an electric eye which separates 
the pearlite from the goniffs, the 
former then passing on to a pre- 
heated digester of 18-8 stainless 
steel with tapered roller bear- 
ings and variable speed control. 
An oscillating agitator then 
comes into play and in about 
three hours the liquid miasma is 
tapped for subsequent transfor- 
mation into copy. From there 
on it’s simple, and as you note 
(Allen still speaking) my part is 
insignificant. Most of my time is 
spent keeping harmony among 
the brown men and preventing 
them from joining the CIO and 
starting a spit-down strike. 


The Mat Is Out 


@ We wish you all (bragging 
again) could have come over to 
our open house last Friday and 
been taken behind the scenes 
literally to see Street and _ the 
other Penton publications going 
to press. Just as we enjoy a 
chance to learn more about your 
business, everyone seemed to feel 
that way about getting a good 
whiff of printers ink. So, when 
ever you're within a good stone's 
throw make it a point to drop 
in and we'll have another open 
house just for you. 

SHRDLU 








mo 
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county, California, for state, to Gunn, 
Carle & Co., San Francisco. 

200 tons, bridge, Eighth avenue, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, to Joseph T. Ryerson & 
Son, Chicago, through Koss Construc- 
tion Co., contractors. 

200 tons, bridge, FAP-21-(8)-6, Eufaula, 
Okla., to Sheffield Steel Corp., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Moran & Buckner Co., 
contractors. 

180 tons, sewage disposal plant, Ypsilanti, 
Mich., to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Chicago. 

175 tons, building, Wilder Grain Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago, through J. S. Metcalf 
Co., contractor. 

170 tons, building, Roth Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa, to Sheffield Steel Corp., 
Kansas City, Mo., through Pittsburgh- 
Des Moines Steel Co., Des Moines, lowa; 
W. A. Klenger Inc., contractor. 

170 tons, New Central school, Glencoe, 
Ill., to Olney J. Dean Steel Co., Chi- 
cago; Coath & Goss, contractors. 

156 tons, bureau of reclamation, invi- 
tation 21,113-A, Bramwell, Utah, to 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 
Colo. 

155 tons, addition to courthouse, Red- 
wood, Calif., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
San Francisco. 

153 tons, bureau of reclamation, invi- 
tation 21,107-A, Bramwell, Utah, to 
Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco. 

150 tons, Emerson high school, Los An- 
geles, to unnamed interest. 

150 tons, Ruby dam _ project, Seattle 
city light department, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Seattle; General Construc- 
tion Co., Seattle, general contractor. 

150 tons, bridge over Lafayette river, 
Twenty-sixth street, Norfolk, Va., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Tidewater Construction Co., Norfolk, 
Va., general contractor. 

i148 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion B-42,210-A, Calexico, Calif., to 
Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco. 

120 tons, addition to Municipal Utility 
building, Long Beach, Calif., to un- 
named interest. 

120 tons, school addition, Yeadon, Pa. 
to American Steel Engineering Co., 
Philadelphia. 

110 tons, East river drive, contract 2, 
New York, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Madden & Lane, con- 
tractors. 

108 tons, addition to courthouse, Sac- 
ramento, Calif., to Ceco Steel Products 
Corp., San Francisco. 

100 tons, grain elevator, Fleischman 
Malting Co., Milwaukee, to Laclede 
Steel Co., St. Louis; McKinzie-Hague, 
contractors. 

100 tons, Olympia, Wash., armory and 
miscellaneous, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Seattle. 

100 tons, post office, Richmond, Calif., 
to W. S. Wetenhall Co., San Francisco. 

100 tons, joists and laths, high school, 
Wyomissing, Pa., to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


4784 tons, 50-inch reinforced concrete 
pipe, metropolitan water district, Los 
Angeles, specification 283; bids Oct. 4. 

1450 tons, Lake street tunnel, San Fran- 
cisco; bids opened. 

1366 tons, procurement division, United 
States treasury department, Boston. 
1300 tons, Puget Sound graving dock; 
General Construction Co., Seattle, gen- 

eral contractor. 

725 tons, foundations, criminal courts 
building, New York; bids in. 

600 tons, addition to 7-story warehouse, 
naval base, San Diego, Calif.; speci- 
fication 8911; bids Sept. 29. 
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575 tons, Calvin Coolidge school, Wash- 
ington. 

500 tons, Allan Hancock Foundation 
building, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; general contract 
awarded to P. J. Walker Co. 

500 tons, grade crossing eliminations, 
Pennsylvania railroad, Woodbridge, 
N. J.; James Stewart Co., New York, 
general contractor; bids Sept. 16. 

500 tons, sewer, Thirty-third street, Pitts- 
burgh. 

500 tons, water reservoir, Rock Island, 
Ill. 

450 tons, girls Catholic high school; bids 
in. 

100 tons, bridge, Pickaway county, Ohio; 
bids soon. 

380 tons, building, Froedert Grain & 
Malting Co., Winona, Minn. 

325 tons, mostly mesh, state highway 
project RC-3989, Saranac Lake, N. Y.; 
bids Oct. 4. 

300 tons, barracks, Ft. Bevan, Ayer, 
Mass. 

280 tons, building, Froedert Grain & 
Malting Co., Milwaukee. 

235 tons, addition to Dwight Edwards 
Co. plant, San Francisco; general con- 
tract to Cahill Bros. 

170 tons, building, Wilder Grain Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

160 tons, building, Perfection siscuit 
Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

150 tons, state highway project RC-8522, 
Homer, N. Y.; bids Oct. 4. 

140 tons, state highway project RC-3991, 
Penn Yan, N. Y.; bids Oct. 4. 

140 tons, state road work, Delaware 
county, Pennsylvania; Skelley Con- 
struction Co., Media, Pa., general con- 
tractor. 

129 tons, highway work, Washoe county, 
Nevada, for state; bids Sept. 29. 

125 tons, state farm, Mutual Insurance 
Co., Bloomington, Ind. 

120 tons, state road work, Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania; C. L. Milter, Pottsville, 
Pa., general contractor. 

110 tons, state road work, Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania; H. R. Miller, Lancaster, 
Pa., general contractor. 

100 tons, Church of Christ, Minneapolis. 
100 tons, Mankato 
Mankato, Minn. 
100 tons, armory, Olympia, Wash.; gen- 
eral contract to A. F. Mowat, Seattle. 
100 tons, or more, Yakima county, Wash- 
ington, 600-foot span; West Coast 
Construction Co., Seattle, general con- 

tractor. 

100 tons, state library building, Cheney, 
Wash.; J. T. Hallin, Spokane, general 
contractor, 

Unstated, 48 concrete stop logs, for Bon- 
neville dam; bids to United States 
engineer, Bonneville, Oct. 6. 


Teachers college, 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 66 


Pittsburgh—-Local producers have 
followed the lead of Interlake Iron 
Corp. in advancing pig iron prices 
$1 a ton, effective Sept. 27. New 
business has spurted as a result of 
the increase, although some consum- 
ers previously had contracted for 
sufficient tonnage to cover a large 
part of their fourth quarter needs. 
Decline of producers’ stocks is re- 
flected in the blowing in of another 
merchant furnace, giving the dis- 
trict a total of 16 active stacks. The 
Globe, O., producer has advanced 
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silvery iron $1 a ton, also effective 
sept. 27 

Cleveland— Local producers have 
advanced pig iron prices $1 a ton, 
effective Sept. 27, thereby giving a 
moderate stimulus to sales. Re 
leases against old contracts continue 
slightly heavier than a month ago, 
a gain of 10 per cent being indicated 
for September. Best gains lately 
come from makers of heating ap 
pliances, though needs of automotive 
foundries also are tending upward. 
Railroad requirements are un- 
changed at a low rate. 

Chicago Pig iron prices have 
been advanced $1 a ton, effective 
Sept. 27, on all grades. This will 
make No. 2 foundry and malleable 
$21, furnace, restoring part of the 
$4 reduction made nearly three 
months ago. The increase has stim- 
ulated new business, consumers pre 
viously having been slow to cover 
forward needs because of expecta 
tions that prices would be reaffirmed 
for fourth quarter. While ship 
ments are improving at a slower 
rate than during the past two 
months, a definite gain for Septem 
ber is indicated. 

New York——-Some protective cov- 
ering by pig iron consumers has 
followed indications of eastern blast 


» 


furnaces that they would follow the 
increase of $1 a ton in prices insti 
tuted by Midwest producers. The 
fact that the melt still is limited, 
however, is seen as restricting for 
ward buying somewhat. 

Philadelphia—Despite absence of 
formal action, most eastern pig iron 
producers indicate they will ad 
vance prices $1 a ton. Meanwhile 
some protective covering is in proc 
ess which will probably be suf 
ficient to raise booking for the 
month definitely ahead of August. 

Buffalo Hanna Furnace Corp 
has announced an increase of $1 a 
ton in pig iron prices, effective Sept 
27. Producers are not expected to 
feel the benefits of the upturn to 
any large extent until next year, 
since iron booked at the old market 
in some cases will not be shipped 
until then. Deliveries this month 
have been fairly well sustained, and 
the outlook is regarded more fa 
vorably. Demand largely is of a 
miscellaneous nature. 

St. Louis—Pig iron buying has 
been stimulated somewhat by the 
recent price advance, although ship 
ments have tapered. Heavy buying 
several months ago leaves some of 
the larger melters with considerable 
iron due them against old contracts. 


* ~ 

SMALL STAMPINGS—WIRE FORMS F 
SPRINGS—VARIOUS TYPES 

WASHERS — PLAIN, SPRING, SPECIAL 


have solved countless design and manufactur- 


ing problems. Let us know what yours is. 
Design consultant services at your disposal. 
It will pay you to inquire. 


D. HUBBARD. P P. M. HUBBARD 


M.D.Hubbard Spring Company 


613 CENTRAL AVE., PONTIAC, MICH. 


A 


HUBBARD. Secy 








Jobbing plants are becoming busier, 
while some farm equipment manu- 
facturers plan to increase opera- 
tions steadily during coming weeks. 

Birmingham, Ala.-Pig iron pro- 
duction has shown a consistent in- 
upward tendency 
pronounced early in this 
quarte! Yard stocks have been 
greatly reduced and heavy business 
has been booked, although there still 
remains the necessity for shipping 
instructions on much of this busi- 
ness. Fourteen furnaces are in blast 
and at least one or possibly two prob- 
ably will be added around Oct. 1. 
Southern producers have advanced 
prices $1 per ton. 

Toronto, Ont.—-Business continues 
to improve, sales for the week being 
nearly 2000 tons, while shipments 
against contracts also are heavier. 
Demand ranges from 50 to 400 tons, 
all for spot delivery. Producers 
look for larger shipments to points 
on the Great Lakes where melters 
will take in supplies to carry them 
through the greater part of the Win 
cer. 


crease since the 
became 
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Scrap Prices, Page 68 


Pittsburgh—Scrap continues dull 
here. What little new business is 
appearing is from outside districts 
and in distress and small-lot ton- 
Buying locally has been at 


nages. 


a standstill for an extended period. 
While lower prices are reported on 
small offerings, dealers holding larg- 
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er quantities of scrap are reluctant 
to sell at current levels. Railroad 
specialties are less active, but small 
sales have been made at the cur- 
rent $17-$17.50 range. 

Cleveland—While several import- 
ant iron and steel scrap consumers 
are reported to be negotiating it is 
understood none of these negotia- 
tions have been closed. The most 
activity now apparent is shipping of 
some heavy steel, pressed sheets and 
lighter material in occasional lots 
to outside consuming points. Quota- 
tions are unchanged. 

Chicago-—-Scrap prices are easier 
here, heavy melting steel being off 
590 cents a ton on a sizable purchase 
by a district steelworks at $13.50. 
A number of other grades, including 
compressed sheets and railroad steel 
specialties, also are quoted lower. 
Weakness in the market coincident 
with an advance in pig iron is in 
contrast to the situation’ three 
months ago when scrap was rising 
rapidly in the face of a $4 cut in 
pig iron. 

New York Scrap prices are 
steady, with heavy breakable slight- 
ly firmer, brokers offering $11.50 to 
$12 f.o.b. for domestic shipment. 
Demand for export is well sustained 
following recent additional  pur- 
chases, but prices for barge delivery 
are unchanged. Domestic demand 
is spotty. While eastern mills in 
several instances are taking ship- 
ments, new buying is conservative. 

Philadelphia Heavy breakable 
cast has advanced 50 cents a ton on 
sales to two district consumers, the 
market now being $16 to $16.50. 
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Strength is attributed in part to 
the buoyant tendency in pig iron. 
Other grades are unchanged, with 
domestic demand generally quiet. 
For the first time in weeks, how- 
ever, interest in export scrap has 
revived, with $13.50 and $12.50, port, 
being quoted on No. 1 and No. 2 
steel, respectively. Japan is report- 
ed releasing tonnages against old 
contracts, while Italy is taking scrap 


against an order announced early 
this month. Since relatively little 
tonnage probably will be handled 


here, this is expected to have no ma- 
terial effect on the local domestic 


market. 
Buffalo—Scrap prices are surpris- 
ingly steady, considering the ab- 


sence of buying interest. Dealers 
continue to quote heavy melting 
steel $14 to $14.50 for the No. 1 
grade, although no sales have been 
reported at this range in a month. 
Mills are cutting into stocks, and 
some buying is expected shortly if 
steelmaking holds at its current 
level. Inventory of the leading con- 
sumer still are regarded as sizable, 
however. 

Detroit Dealers are attempting 
to determine whether the continued 
absence of scrap buying will mean 
pressure on prices, many being of 
the opinion weakness will develop, 
especially in borings and turnings. 
Bundles and busheling are the only 
grades to move in any volume and 
are stronger, the former being up 
50 cents and the latter 25 cents a 
ton. 

Cincinnati—Scrap prices are un- 
changed ‘here in a lifeless market. 
Dealers are cautious regarding an 
increase in yard stocks which were 
reduced early this summer on cov- 
erage of mill commitments. MiAills 
lately have not been interested in 
heavy buying, although consump- 
tion has been fairly heavy and is 
thought likely to increase further 
next quarter. 

St. Louis Iron and steel] scrap 
prices here are unchanged, except 
for an advance of $1 a ton on short 
steel rails. Consumer buying is 
quiet, but some is looked for early 
in October, and in the meantime 
shipments against old contracts are 
heavy. Dealers remain active in 
covering previous orders, with a siz- 
able short interest prevailing, par- 
ticularly in No. 2 steel. Country 
scrap is coming out more slowly. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Scrap, despite 
an increase of $1 a ton in pig iron, 
remains comparatively inactive. The 
district’s largest user currently is 
out of the market. Prices are nom- 


inal. 
Seattle—Local mills have re-en- 
tered the market for small ton- 


nages, paying $10 for No. 2 steel 
which is moving rather slowly from 
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Export demand is 
quiet, only small lots being for- 
warded from this district. Larger 
quantities are being shipped from 
Los Angeles. The export price for 
No. 1 steel nominally is $12 to $12.50, 
but in the absence of sales, dealers 
are hesitant to name figures. Ja- 
pan is reported to have placed new 
business, but exporters are await- 
ing credits before shipping. A local 
dealer is said to have purchased 3000 
to 4000 tons of used sheet piling 
salvaged at Coulee dam. 

Toronto, Ont. — Scrap demand, 
while improving, is spotty. Heavy 
melting steel is one of the most ac- 
tive items, and dealers are shipping 
to mills whatever supplies are avail- 
able. Railroads are expected to 
move large tonnages into the mar- 
ket the balance of the year. Ma- 
chinery cast is in good demand but 
in light supply, stove plate has a 
ready market and sales of wrought 
scrap are heavier. 


interior points. 


Britain Glutted with 
Scrap; Sells to Europe 


@ Heavy excess stocks of scrap 
metals, particularly steel and iron, 
have developed recently in Great 
Britain, according to the American 
commercial attache in London. The 
British press states that heavy ship- 
ments are being made to foreign 
markets and recently more than 20,- 
000 tcns were exported to Germany 
in one week. It is also stated the 
steel industry’s requirements in 
scrap are covered for some time to 
come and no purchases from the 
United States are contemplated by 
British interests at present. 

Scrap imports for seven months 
totaled 603,251 tons, compared with 
486,976 tons in the corresponding 
period last year. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 67 


Pittsburgh—Business this month 
gives indications of setting a new 
peak for the year to date, although 
volume still is far from satisfactory. 
Little hope is held for good demand 
before the end of the year. 

Cleveland Size and number of 
warehouse orders have improved 
moderately, and a 10 to 15 per cent 
gain in shipments this month over 
August is anticipated. Recent gains 
are well diversified. Continuation 
of present prices into next quarter 
appears assured by _ reaffirmation 
of mill quotations. 

Chicago Despite the holiday 
slump early this month, sales to 
date in September are slightly ahead 
of August. The gain is expected to 
continue through the balance of the 
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month. Price changes next quarter 
are thought likely to be limited prin- 
cipally to track materials. 
Philadelphia—Business is some- 
what disappointing in doing little 
more than holding its own with 
August. Prices are fairly steady. 
Buffalo — Improvement in ware- 
house sales is spotty, though total 
business this month is slightly ahead 
of August. Demand is largely from 


miscellaneous users, with heavy 
products inclined to lag. 
Cincinnati—Sales this month may 


show a gain of 10 per cent or more 
over August. Steady industrial 
needs are augmented by demand 
from coal mines and a sizable ton- 
nage of small orders for building 
materials. Sheet prices have been 
clarified by the recent adoption of 
new quotations to conform to the 
Middletown base. 


St. Louis—Sales by warehouses 


continue heavier than in August. 
Demand is well diversified, with 
heavy products more active than 


a few weeks ago. Strip buying is 
definitely improved, while wire and 
wire products are moving better. 
Seattle Hesitant demand has 
dropped warehouse volume so far 
this month below August. Award- 
ing of numerous contracts, financed 





OLIVER 
AND STEEL CORP. 


by PWA funds, is expected to stim- 
ulate activity next month. Sheets 
continue in best demand. Prices 
here are steady, but concessions are 
reported in the Portland area. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 67 


London (By Cable) More in 
quiry is coming out in the steel and 
iron market of Great Britain. Pig 
iron stocks are heavy but are di 
minishing slowly. General improve 
ment is indicated for fourth quar 
ter. Steel buying is slow and there 
is heavy stock of semifinished steel 
in all districts. Shipbuilding is 
quiet. 

The Continent reports that the 
feeling is gaining that larger busi- 
ness will develop when the Euro- 
pean situation clears. France has 
placed a ban on export of scrap and 
other war material. The Nether 
lands are importing semifinished 
steel from America. 

Due to the international situation 
the British Iron and Steel federa 
tion’s emergency committee has 
postponed consideration of 
scrap prices until its October meet- 


steel 


ing. It is understood the present 
scale will continue until that time. 
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Nonferrous Metal Prices 


Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 


2 Copper ————— 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del. del. Casting, New York 
Sept. Conn Midwest refinerv Snot Futures 
17 10.25 10.37 9.77 13.55 13.70 
19 10,37 10.50 9.90 13.70 13.85 
20 10.37 10.50 9 90 13.65 13.80 
>] 10.37 10.50 9 90 13.70 13.95 
22 10.37 10.50 9.90 13.35 13.65 
as } 10.37 10.50 9.90 13.25 13.50 
MILE PRODUCTS 
Fob mill base cents per lb. except as 
specified Copper brass products based 
‘ 10.37 c Conn. copper 
Sheets 
*Yellow brass Chigh) 16.87 '! 
Copper, hot rolled 18.50 
Lead, cut to jobbers 8.25 
Zine, 100 lb. base 9.75 
Tubes 
*Hligh, yellow brass 19.62 
Seamless coppel 19.00 
Rods 
"High yvellow brass 2.75 
Copper, hot rolled 15.00 
Anodes 
*Copper, untrimmed 15.75 
Wire 
Yellow brass (high) 742% 
OLD METALS 
Nom. Del. buying prices 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
New Yortl 6.32 6.57 
‘Cleveland 7.25-7.50 
Chieago 6.37 6.62 
SI Louis 6.25-6.50 
Heavy Copper and Wire 
New York, No. 1 7.87 2 -8.12 % 
Cleveland, No l 8.00-8.25 





Anti- 
Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
N.Y. St. L. St. L. 99% Spot. N.Y. odes 
5.00 4.85 4.85 20.00 11.25 35.00 
5.10 1.95 4.95 0.00 11.25 35.00 
5.10 1.95 4.95 20.00 11.25 35.00 
5.10 4.95 1.95 0.00 11.25 35.00 
5.10 1.95 1.95 20.00 11.25 35.00 
5.10 1.95 1.95 20.00 11.25 35.00 
Chicago, No, 1 7.87 % -8.12 
St. Louis $8.00 
Composition Brass Borings 
New York 5.57 5.87 
Light Copper 
New York 6.37 % -6.62 \s 
Cleveland 6.25-6.50 
Chicago 1 
St. Louis 
Light Brass 
Cleveland 3.75-4.00 
Chicago 4.37 '2 -4.62 
St. Louis 1.25-4.50 
Lead 
New York 4.00-4.25 
Cleveland 3.75-4.00 
Chicago 4.00-4.12! 
St. Louis 3.75-4.00 
Zine 
New York . 2.50-2.62 % 
Cleveland 2.25-2.50 
St. Louis 2.75-3.00 
Aluminum 


Borings, 


*Mixed 


cast, 


SECONDARY 


Cleveland 
Mixed, cast, Cleveland 
Clips, soft, Cleveland 


6.25-6.50 
8.75-9.00 
12.75-13.00 
8.25-8.50 


St. Louis 


METALS 


Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, less carloads 11.00 


Standard No 


12 aluminum 13.75-14.25 











Special Carbon and 
Alloy Spring Wire 


The demand for SENECA Quality Special Spring 


Wire is increasing rapidly. 


We are prepared to meet all demands. 


We can supply practically all grades in rounds and 


SHAPES 


and sizes from 
14” to .004. 


HIGHEST QUALITY GUARANTEED 


Please send your inquiries with specifications 


The Seneca Wire & Mfg. Company 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 


Established 33 Years 
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Iron Ore 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 68 


New York——Importers of foreign 
ore are withholding prices pending 
better clarification of the European 
situation. For the first time in sev- 
eral months they have been experi- 
encing a flurry of inquiry, as domes- 
tic consumers attempt to sound out 
the market with a possible view to 
picking up tonnage should foreign 
affairs take a turn for the worse. 
Meanwhile, prices are purely nom- 
inal. 

Cleveland Consumption of Lake 
Superior iron ore during August 
totaled 2,076,819 tons, an increase of 
402,098 tons over July consumption 
of 1,674,721 tons, according to the 
Lake Superior Iron Ore association. 
In August a year ago 5,373,264 
tons were consumed. Stocks at low- 
er lake ports and furnaces Sept. 1 
were approximately 1,700,000 tons 
more than on the comparable date 
last year. The association’s report 
follows: 


Furnaces Docks Total 
Sept. 1 31,758,819 5,291,519 37,050,338 
Month ago 30,655,968 5,190,192 35,846,160 
Year 30,861,483 4,481,726 35,343,209 


ago 


Reflecting the increased consump- 
tion of iron ore during August and 
the improved outlook for the re- 
mainder of the year, ten more Great 
Lakes cargo ships entered the ore 
trade during the 30 days ending 
Sept. 15, making a total of 106 in 
that trade. Of the 306 ships in the 
Great Lakes fleet, 142 are in commis- 
sion, compared with 125 on Aug. 15. 
A year ago 307 ships of 311 in the 
fleet were engaged in the ore trade. 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York Copper, tin, lead and 
zinc prices moved higher last Mon- 
day following the steady advance in 
London and heavy domestic demand. 
London markets firmed on the pros- 
pects for a peaceful solution of the 
Czech problem which in turn stimu- 
lated buying here on price protec- 


tion. Buying was also for cover- 
age in case war should break out 


and was justified by the steady im- 
provement in actual consumption. 

Copper Electrolytic advanced 
to 10.37'2c, Connecticut. Most allied 
products, including brass ingot, cop- 
per and brass mill products, and red 
metal scrap rose proportionately. A 
sharp reaction in London during the 
latter part of the week checked the 
buying movement but domestic 
prices held steady. Export copper 
closed at 10.27%c, c.i.f. 

Lead Prices advanced 10 points 
to the basis of 4.95c, East St. Louis, 
and 5.10c, New York. Sales were 
very heavy through Wednesday and 
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then tapered since September needs 
had been covered by about 85 per 
cent and those for October about 
70 per cent. Refined lead stocks 
dropped 13,494 tons in August to 
140,737, the smallest since February. 

Zine — Prime western advanced 
10 points to 4.95c, East St. Louis. 
Buying was spotty with sellers re- 
stricting business to orders for de- 
livery through the fourth quarter. 
Galvanized sheet output has risen to 
over 60 per cent of capacity, a new 
high since Oct. 23, 1937. 

Tin Prices fluctuated rapidly 
abroad but held between 43.35¢c and 
43.70c on Straits spot here. Offer- 
ings were limited due mainly to un- 
certainties regarding war risk in- 
surance rates. 

Antimony Buying was confined 
mostly to small lots. Prices held at 
11.25c, New York, for American 
spot and nominally 14.00c, duty paid 
New York, for Chinese spot. 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 66 


New York—-Ferromanganese ship- 
ments continue to increase moder- 
ately, and sellers anticipate Septem- 
ber will be the third consecutive 
month to show a gain in deliveries. 
The market is $92.50, duty paid, At- 
lantic and Gulf ports, a price recent- 
ly reaffirmed for fourth quarter. 
Movement of spiegeleisen also is ex- 
panding slightly, with domestic ma- 
terial holding at $28, Palmerton, Pa. 
and 26 to 28 per cent $33. These 
prices also will prevail next quarter. 

Prices on imported ferroman- 
ganese have stiffened materially as 
a result of Czechoslovakia’s capitula- 
tion to demands of Germany. It is 
explained that Czecho ferroman- 
ganese recently has had a markedly 
depressing influence on prices of im- 
ported material and that now this 
has been withdrawn apparently for 
German consumption. 


Cold-Finished 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 65 


Pittsburgh Cold-finished 
prices have been extended into 
fourth quarter, with the exception 
that the former extra of $1 a ton 
on lead-bearing open-hearth bars 


has been advanced to $3. Cold bar 


finishers report a steady gain in au- 
tomotive business and an even de- 
mand from most other consumers. 


Semifinished 
Semifinished Prices, Page 65 


Pittsburgh—Orders for skelp and 
wire rods are moderately heavier, 
but billet and sheet bar demand is 
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leveling off. The latter trend is 
regarded as a natural aftermath of 
heavy buying previously. Little 
stocking on the part of nonintegrated 
mills is reported. 


New Scrap Firm Formed 
In Pittsburgh District 


@ Steel Trading Corp. has been 
formed at Pittsburgh to deal in new 
and used iron, steel and nonferrous 
products. H. L. Berkman is presi 
dent; Max Meltzer, vice president; 
and Louis Berkman, secretary and 
treasurer. Offices will be estab- 
lished in the Clark building, in 
charge of Mr. Meltzer. He has been 
engaged in the scrap business for 
25 years with firms in New York, 
Philadelphia, Detroit and _ Pitts 
burgh, and on his own account in 
the Max Meltzer Co., Pittsburgh. 
During the World war Mr. 
Meltzer was assistant to the chair 
man, scrap iron division, council 
for national defense. He was one 
of the founders of the Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel Inc. H. L. 
Berkman and Louis Berkman have 


had long experience as processors 
and dealers in ferrous and nonfer- 
rous' materials. Both have been 


associated with the Louis Berkman 
Co., Steubenville, O. 


@ Factory employment increased 4.9 
per cent and payrolls 8.9 per cent in 
August over July. according to Sec- 
retary of Labor Perkins. August 
employment was 21 per cent below 
that for August, 1937, while pay- 
rolls were 29 per cent lower. 


Business Appraises 
Economic Problems 
14) 


reducing the shock of technological 
changes, he said, such as retraining 
workers, gradual changeover to fit 
the normal turnover of personnel, 
pensions and unemployment in 
surance, efficient employment agen 
cies for labor exchange co-operation 
between industries of a community 
to synchronize layoffs in one com 
pany with new employment in an 
other. 

tobert J. Watt, American 
workers’ delegate to the interna 
tional labor office, spoke on behaif 
of labor but was “talk 


(Continued from Page 


asserted he 


ing simply as one labor leader.” He 
said American labor wants to be 


recognized as “the partner of capital 
in production, as the customer of 
capital in distribution, the ma 
jority voice in political democracy, 
and as the substantial center of our 
community life.” 

A highlight of Mr. Watt’s address 
was the statement labor did not 
prefer to ask for “the shorter work 
week and higher wages” by govern 
ment action. He added, however, 
there was general agreement, de 
spite objections of the American 
Federation of Labor to administra 


as 


tive policies and practices of the 
national labor relations board, that 
Wagner act principles should be 


maintained as ‘“‘the foundation for 
the adequate and effective organiza 
tion of workers.” 

Declaring union responsibility in 
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GRAB 


(Patent Pending) 


For Heavy Coils 


E. G. Budd Manufacturing Company desired 
a rapid, safe, automatic grab to assist in 
and storing operations. They 
GRAB HEADQUARTERS for 


Here it is operating without the 


unloading 
looked to 
the answer. 
need of a floor man. 


To fully protect coils all cam surfaces are 
carefully machined . . . Grabs can be hung 
on any crane and easily removed . . . Require 
no current and cannot drop the load 
Extremely light in weight in proportion to 
the load to be lifted . . . During the show, 
models will be demonstrated by Ohio Equip 
ment Company of Cleveland. 


Write today for detailed description of this new, economical Mansaver 


J. B. ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


1743 Orange St. 


New Haven, Conn. 








its relationship with management 
would be forthcoming just as soon 
as workers are afforded a chance of 
developing “their own patterns of 
union discipline,” Mr. Watt decried 
the idea of union incorporation as 
a “child of ignorant scheming,” as- 
serted registration of labor unions 
in Great Britain infers little more 
than the privilege of tax exemption, 
expressed belief importation of “a 
ready-made formula to legislate in- 
dustrial peace” was impossible. 
Asserting the middle class is the 
American industry, 


real owner of 





STOP METAL 
‘fLOSSES’’! 


metal are you ‘“‘losing’’— 
that identify it 


How much 
because the marks 
become illegible? 

A check-up may reveal almost un- 
believable losses! Think of the cost 
of re-analysis—the mistakes due to 
illegibility—costly delays to shipments 
—the confusion. 

You can positively prevent these losses 


forever with 


PAINTCIL 


PAINTCIL is 
formed into handy sticks and used like 
a pencil. Markings made with it are 
permanently legible, do not run or 
drip on hot metal, defy weather and 





paint 


genuine quality 


time. 

rWO TYPES—one for marking hot 
metals up to 1500°F., the other for 
marking all cold surfaces, such as stone, 
wood, glass, metal, composition, etc. 
Many attractive colors. Sold by leading 


jobbers 


Write for a FREE sample today! 


HELMER-STALEY, INC. 


321 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 
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William Allen White, editor, the 
Emporia (Kansas) Gazette, said 
neither capital nor labor could 


thrive and prosper without middle- 
class support, warned progress 
might stand still unless steps were 
taken to achieve industrial peace 
“outside party politics.” 

He was emphatic in indicting both 
capital and labor for having failed 
to take advantage of past opportuni- 
ties and for lacking proper apprecia- 
tion of what the general public 
thinks and desires. 

“If a dozen or twenty years ago 
you, Mr. Capitalist,” he said, “had 
used the social sense of the average 
man in the street, this problem of 
unemployment and old age pensions 
would not be handing to your 
arch-enemies an organized subsidized 
class-conscious' proletariat which 
can be voted to your destruction. 

“What you got,” he said, “when 
you silenced the voice of the Ameri- 
can consuming public demanding 
justice, was the CIO and the labor 
racketeers, and the sitdown strike 
encouraged by the smiling and dis- 
tinguished gentleman who holds the 
ace card in the political game. His 
lightest word of opprobrium for 
you enterprisers, large and small, 
in his quest for votes is ‘economic 
royalists.’ 


Criticizes Labor and Capital 


“And all capitalists, big and little, 
must listen and like it when he 
runs the gamut of invective against 
your kind. There’s little you can do 
about it. Your friends were in 
power 20 years ago. And you chose 
to follow the counsel of reaction 
when the voices of the American 
people, if both party platforms 
mean anything, were calling for 
the establishment of genuine col- 
lective bargaining to give your 
country industrial peace with jus- 
tice.” 

Mr. White was similarly sharp in 
his criticisms of labor. 

“The blessed Lord knows that 
capital has made its mistakes and 
is paying for them, paying through 
the nose. But labor has been no 
Solomon. The proper business of a 
labor union is to get higher wages, 
better hours and good shop condi- 
tions for the workmen. But when la- 
bor enmasse plunks its vote for its 
own party, then the spirit of party 
loyalty begins to obscure labor’s 
objectives—high wages, short hours, 
decent shop conditions. 

*Thus class-conscious labor lead- 
ers become more interested in their 
party welfare than in the funda- 
mental objectives of labor unions. 
So we shall have the class-conscious 
political worker trading his vote 
not for the immediate objective of 





wages, hours and shop conditions 
but for the power of his political 
labor boss. 

“The political labor boss will ask 
the workers to swallow a whole 
ticket in order to dominate a whole 
government. He would turn a 
democracy into a contest between 
two class-conscious parties, a class- 
conscious proletariat and a class- 
conscious plutocracy.” 

Assistant Secretary of State, 
George S. Messersmith, read the 
speech of Secretary Hull who was 
unable to attend on account of the 
international situation. 

He said “a gratifying indication 
of the increasing consciousness 
which modern Management has 
shown of the broad scope of its 
responsibilities is attested by the 
assembling of this congress. You 
meet as friends from many lands to 
exchange ideas and to co-operate in 
mutually advantageous ways. Such 
exchange and co-operation is neces- 
sary and helpful to management in 
its earnest desire to conduct its af- 
fairs in the spirit of a public trust. 
The entire world is the’ gainer 
thereby.” 


Equipment 


Chicago Sales of machine tools 
have taken a decided upturn and 
while it is scarcely hoped present 


volume can be maintained, indica- 
tions are sales for the month will 
be higher than in August. Inquir- 
ies have not been much larger but 
bookings have risen greatly, es- 
pecially when compared with last 
week’s low volume. Most machine 
tool movement is reported to be 
within the Chicago district. Several 
large sized orders have been a fea- 
ture of the betterment. 

Seattle Electrical equipment 
and pumping machinery demand is 
active. Seasonal requirements for 
road and mining machinery have 
passed the peak. Bids were opened 
at Denver by reclamation bureau 
for furnishing two  74,000-horse. 
power turbines for Coulee dam, S. 
Morgan Smith Co., York, Pa., being 
low at $1,584,144 and Woodward 
Governor Co., Rockford, Ill., low at 
$87,516 and $90,679, respectively, for 
furnishing governors. Dorr & Co., 
Los Angeles, will furnish digester 
equipment, clarifiers and other ma- 
terial for Seattle’s Henderson street 
disposal plant. U.S. engineer, Bon- 
neville, will open bids Oct. 14 for 
furnishing 15 kilovolt feeder cir- 
cuit breakers. Puget Sound navy 
yard has called bids Oct. 3 for a 
5-ton crane for Sand Point air base. 
Helena, Mont., opened bids Sept. 23 
for a gas or diesel power shovel, 
trailer and dragline attachments. 
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Construction «»4 Enterprise 


Ohio 


GARRETTSVILLE, O. — Village, How- 
ard Knapp, mayor, has plans for con- 
struction of sewage disposal plant and 
has filed application with PWA for a 
grant; estimated cost $129,500. Barstow 
& Lefeber Inc., Akron, O., engineer, pre- 
paring report. 

HAMILTON, O.—City, R. P. Price, city 
manager, plans to construct sewage dis- 
posal plant, including sewers, pump sta- 
tion, treating plant and retarding dam 
to cost $160,000. Application filed for 
PWA aid; city will probably vote on 
bond issue Nov. 8. Barstow & Lefeber 
Inc., Cincinnati, O., consulting engineer. 

HILLSBORO, O.—Village, James Mc- 
Dermott, clerk, is drawing up plans for 
two sewage disposal plants and a gravity 
sewer system to cost approximately 
$350,000. Consulting engineers, Burgess 
& Niple, Columbus, O. 

MONROEVILLE, O.—PWA _ has ap- 
proved a grant to village, Clarence 
Zippel, mayor, of $35,182 on construc- 
tion of a municipal light plant; equip- 
ment will include three diesel engines 
and a 5-ton crane. Cost estimated at 
$78,180. Engineers, W. C. Kammerer 
& Associates, Cleveland. (Noted July 
4.) 

NEW CONCORD, O. Village, J. J. 
Smith, mayor, is preparing preliminary 
plans for construction of sewer system 
and disposal plant te cost $76,821; ap- 
plication filed with PWA_ for $34,500 
grant. William Hillyer, village engineer. 


NORTH BALTIMORE, O.—Hendock- 
Wood Electric Co-operative Inc., J. E. 
Shoop, president, has been allotted $181,- 
000 by REA for rural electric powel! 
line construction. 

PAINESVILLE, O.—City, C. S. Fuller- 
ton, city manager, is taking separate 
bids due at noon, Sept. 29, on electric 
power wiring connecting generators and 
new switchboard; power piping; two 
centrifugal boiler feed pumps; and 
other improvements to municipal light 
and power plant. Certified check re- 
quested for 10 per cent of amount of 
bid. H. R. Hadlow, 700 Prospect ave- 
nue, Cleveland, consulting enginee! 
(Noted July 11). 

PIONEER, O.—Village, Charles _ Pil- 
beam, mayor, will vote at regular elec- 
tion Nov. 8 on previously defeated bond 
issue to finance construction of water- 
works system; surveys now being made. 
Project will cost $67,273; PWA has ap- 
proved a grant. Champe, Finkbeiner & 
Associates, Toledo, O., engineers. 

TROY, O.—City, George Smith, service 
director, has received PWA_ grant of 
$79,074 and is proceeding with plans 
to construct a municipal light plant 
costing $175,720. Froehlich & Emery, 
Toledo, O., consulting engineers. (Noted 
Aug. 15.) 


VERSAILLES, O.—City, Ralph Pittsen- 
barger, clerk, votes in November on bond 
issue for construction of sewage dis- 
posal plant to cost $129,000; application 
has been filed for grant with PWA. 
Work will include installation of blower, 
tanks, digestor and drying equipment 
in addition to building construction. 


WEST SALEM, O.—Village, T. E. Mce- 
Keown, mayor, is making survey fo! 
contemplated sewage system and dis- 
posal plant and will have report soon 
from consulting engineer, Barstow & 
Lefeber Inc., Akron, O. 


Pennsylvania 
GIRARD, PA. Borough is planning 


an addition to its sewage treatment plant 
to cost $34,617; application has been 
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filed with PWA. Consulting engineer, 
Hugh Nelson, Erie, Pa. 

Cie Criy, PA. Borough has filed 
application for a PWA allotment on 
construction of contemplated sewage- 
treating plant to cost about $650,000; 
Morris Knowles Inc., Pittsburgh, engi- 
neer. 

UNION CITY, PA.—Borough plans to 
build water filtration plant costing about 
$65,370 and has filed an application 
for a grant with PWA. Consulting en- 
gineers, Hill & Hill, Northeast, Pa. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. City is mak- 
ing plans for construction of a sew 
age disposal and treating plant to cost 
nearly $1,000,000. L. Mussina, city en 
gineer. 


Michigan 


DETROIT Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
Co. has awarded general contract for 
constructing and equipping one-story 
furnace room, costing $40,000, to Krieg 
hoff Co., 6661 French road, Detroit 


FLINT, MICH. Buick Motor divi 
sion of General Motors Corp. plans in 
stallation of motors and controls, con 
veyors, electric hoists in proposed two 
story addition to plant, 310 x 748 feet 
Erection to start in early fall; total 
cost estimated at $450,000. (Noted Sept 
12). 

MANISTEEF, MICH City contem 
plates building a sewage disposal plant 
and is seeking PWA assistance 


SAGINAW, MICH.—City council pro- 
poses construction of sewage and gar 
bage disposal plant to cost $3,800,000, 
and has filed application with PWA for 
an allotment of $1,750,000. Engineers 
Shoecraft, Drury and McNamee, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., are drawing plans 

SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH.—Clover- 
land Electric co-operative has received 
REA allotment of $427,000 for construc- 
tion of 352 miles of power lines in 
Chippewa and Mackinac counties 


Massachusetts 
MASS 


HOPEDALE, Draper Corp 


manufacturer of textile machinery, is 
constructing two one-story additions to 
its plant, one 30 x 520 feet for foundry 
purposes, the other 30 x 130 feet for 
storage and distribution 


NATICK, MASS.—Natick Box and 
Board Co. is constructing two-story 
warehouse addition to its factory—60 
x 100 feet—estimated to cost $40,090. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS Van Norman 
Machine Tool Co., manufacturer of mill- 
ing machines and grinders, will build 
a one-story plant addition, 51 x 140 
feet 


Rhode Island 


BRISTOL, R I Collins & \ikman 
Mills Corp. is planning construction of 
a small plan for treatment and dis 
posal of industrial waste at estimated 
cost of $20,000 


New York 


BUFFALO Modern Heat Treating 
& Forging Co, is preparing to build a 


$40,000 heat treating plant; S. Feind, 
company enginee! 
NEWBURGH, N. Y City proposes 


to build a sewage disposal plant cost 
ing about $800,000. T. F. Bowe, 110 Wil 
liam street, New York, engineer 
ROCHESTER, N. Y Petz & Raboid 
Tool & Die Co. has broken ground for 


its new one-story modern factory build- 
ing of steel and til 

T , =] y 
New Jersey 

PATTERSON, N. J Wright Aero 
nautical Corp lets contract soon for! 
construction of two-story 2900 x 2850 
foot assembly building at airplane fac 
tory; cost is $100,000 \lbert Kahn Ine 


Detroit, architect 


Indiana 
DECATUR, IND REA has illotted 
$290,000 grant for rural transmission 
lines to Decatur Rural Electric Corp 
B. H. Blankman, Greensburg, Ind., pres 
dent 
District of Columbia 
WASHINGTON—Bureau _ of supplies 


and accounts, navy department, will take 
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bids 


) 


Oct 1 on an electric furnace 


(schedule 1379) and a power press 
schedule 14009) 


Kentucky 


CARLISLE KY REA has allotted 
$900.000 to Nicholas county, R J Mat- 


on 


oo 


watel 


ed 


bids 

works 
gallon 
fled 
sulting 


county agent, for construction of 
miles rural lines 
ERLANGER KY Kenton county 
commission, Covington, Ky., reject- 
preliminary bids and is reaccepting 


until 11 a.m., Oct 13, on water- 


improvements, including 500,000- 
elevated tank and tower. Certi- 


check for 5 per cent of bid; con- 


enginee! J Stephen Watkins 


Lexingtor Ky 








HOTEL 


cALPI 


"AGreat Hotel 





from $2.50 a day, single 
$4 and $4.50 double 


Broadway at 34 St., N.Y. 


Under KNOTT Management 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 











—Construction and Enterprise— 


Florida 
NICEVILLE, FLA.—City will vote 
Sept. 28 on issuance of revenue 


debentures to finance proposed water- 
works system, ice and cold. storage 
plant; WPA has approved a grant on 
project. J. W. Windham is city clerk. 


SANFORD, FLA.—City commission is 
seeking PWA grant of $175,000 and loans 
of $215,000 for construction of municipal 
electric plant and distribution system. 


Georgia 


BRUNSWICK, GA - PWA has. al- 
lotted a grant on sewage system im- 
provements estimated to cost $40,000. 


DONALSONVILLE, GA.—Three-Notch 
Electric Membership Corp. has received 
$300,000 PWA allotment in the construc- 
tion of 279 miles rural power lines over 
four counties. 

JACKSON, GA.—REA has granted an 
allotment of $303,000 to Central of 
Georgia Electric Membership Corp. for 
construction of 333 miles power lines 
in 12 counties, 


ROME, GA.—WPA has allocated $132,- 
O00 for extensions of sewage system and 
work will start immediately. 


Mississippi 


CANTON, MISS. PWA has author- 
ized an allotment of $21,510 to city for 
construction of proposed additions and 
improvements’ to. electric generating 
plant; estimated cost, $47,000. 


GULFPORT, MISS.—City will vote Sept. 
29 on $300,000 bonds for construction 
Sanitary sewerage system and _ exten- 
sion of waterworks; plans by Shaw & 
Woleben, Gulfport. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. City, C. Vinson, 
mayor, will be ready for bids soon on 
construction of an electric distribution 
system costing $1,242,000; PWA_ grant 
approved. Engineers, Lide & Adler, Birm- 
ingham, Ala. (Noted Aug. 1). 


North Carolina 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Hudson Silk 
Knitting Mills Ine. proposes to invest 
$1,000,000 in plant construction and 
equipment installations. Plans provide 
for completion by Nov. 1 of two mod- 
ern one-story air-conditioned buildings. 


DURHAM, N. C. - American Tobacco 
Co. contemplates erection of a five-story, 
steel and concrete addition to its manu- 
facturing plant, 280 x 90 feet, to cost 
about $500,000. Sprinkler system will be 
installed. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—PWA has approved 
grant to city for additions and improve- 
ments in its sewage works, pumping 
station and disposal plant costing $104,- 
000. 

GREENVILLE, N. C.—City has voted 
to issue $374,544 of bonds for proposed 
extensions of water and light system. 
(Noted July 4.) 

KINSTON, N. C.—Caswell Training 
school has plans maturing for construc- 
tion of one-story industrial building to 
cost $25,000; PWA has made allotment 
on project. 

LENOIR, N. C.—City has _ received 
PWA grant of $112,000 for constructing 
$250,000 improvements to sewerage 
works and treatment plant. 

RALEIGH, N. C.—City has _ voted 
favorably on a_ $385,000 bond issue 
to match a grant of PWA funds for 
a $700,000 waterworks enlargement pro- 
gram. (Noted Sept. 12.) 

STATESVILLE, N. C. PWA has ap- 
proved grant on projected improvements 


to sewerage works and treatment plant 
to cost estimated $355,000. 

WILSON, N. C.—Town, M. W. Wig- 
gins, manager, has voted favorably on 
$165,000 bond issue for construction of 
sewage disposal plant. 


South Carolina 


LAURENS, S. C. PWA has made 
$36,000 grant to city for improvements 
in waterworks, sewage works, treating 
plant and electric plant costing $82,000; 
equipment to be installed includes 438- 
kilovolt gasoline electric generator. 

MONCKS CORNER, S. C.—Santee- 
Cooper power project will probably com- 
plete specifications soon for generating 
machinery, including hydraulic turbines 
and generators, five 40,000-horsepowe! 
turbines, and construction of powerhouse; 
bids will be called for. Harza Engineer- 
ing Co., 27 Cumberland street, Charles- 
ton, S. C., engineer for project. 

SPARTANBURG, S. C. — City has re- 
ceived PWA allotment of $281,250 for 
extensions to waterworks, water treat- 
ment plant, coagulating basins and fil- 
ters; cost estimated at $625,000. 


Tennessee 


CAMDEN, TENN. Benton counts 
votes Oct. 1 on bond issue of $180,000 
to provide county’s share of cost of 
electric distribution system, cost esti- 
mated at $320,000. Will negotiate for pur- 
chase of Benton county properties of 
Tennessee Light & Power Co. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Electric 
Power board, S. A. Finley, chief engineer, 
will receive bids after Oct. 11 for manu- 
facture and delivery of sub-project 
contract No. 4-B, underground network 
transformers; estimated cost $150,000. 

CLARKSVILLE, TENN.—Cumberland 
Electric Membership Corp., C. V. Run- 
yon, legal representative, has $245,000 
allotment to construct first unit of 225 
miles TVA lines in four counties. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—City has let 
contract to Burford, Hall & Smith, 140 
Edgewood avenue, N. E., Atlanta, Ga., 
for $81,424 worth of electrical pumping 
equipment for city’s water plant. 

TIPTONVILLE, TENN.—PWA has ap- 
proved loan and grant to city, A. E. 
Markham, mayor, for construction of 
electric distribution system to_ cost 
$120,000; L. O. Brayton, Dyersburg, 
Tenn., is consulting engineer. (Noted 
Aug. 29). 


Louisiana 


GRETNA, LA.—Board of supervisors, 
sewerage district 1 of Jefferson parish, 
proposes to construct complete new sew- 
age disposal plant costing estimated 
$1,001,416; PWA has allotted $450,979. 
G. P. Rice, New Orleans, engineer. 

LAFAYETTE, LA.—City plans __in- 
creased facilities at light and wate! 
plant, including additional generating 
unit, to cost total of $163,000; will 
apply to PWA for $73,000 grant. J. F. 
Ard, plant superintendent. 

WELSH, LA.—City has PWA grant of 
$57,000 for construction of sewerage 
works, pumping unit, settling tank, 
sludge digestion tank, sludge drying 
beds, sewage lift station and pumping 
equipment. Cost estimated at $126,784. 


West Virginia 


CEDAR GROVE, W. VA.—PWA has 
authorized loan and grant to city for 
construction of waterworks with filter 
beds, sedimentation tanks and chemical 
feed machines. Cost estimated at total 
of $25,000. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—West Vir- 


STEEL 











—Construction - Enterprise— 


ginia university has plans progressing 
for $770,000 mineral industries building; 
will apply for PWA grant. 


Virginia 


GALAX, VA. City has authorized 
bond issue of $158,000 in addition to 
PWA grant of $129,000 for construction 
of proposed municipal electric system. 


RICHMOND, VA. State corporation 
commission has approved application of 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. to issue 
mortgage bonds and serial notes pro- 
viding capital for erection of $3,500,000 
addition to company’s power plant. 


Missouri 


MONROE CITY, MO. — PWA has au- 
thorized grant of $32,000 to city for in- 
stallation of 500-kilowatt diesel unit 
in municipal power plant; cost to be 
$72,000. 


ODESSA, MO. City has received ap- 
proval of PWA loan of $77,000 and grant 
of $63,000 for construction of electric 
power plant, distribution system and 
street lighting system. Cost estimated 
at $140,000. 


Oklahoma 


CHELSEA, OKLA.—City has PWA 
grant on construction of additions to 
waterworks, including filtration plant, 
elevated storage tanks and extension in 
distribution system; cost to be $36,392. 

PURCELL, OKLA. City approved 
$65,000 bond issue to finance additions 
to electric light and power plant and 
changes in distribution system. Cost of 
project, $125,000; PWA granted $56,000 
allotment. 


Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE Logemann Bros. Co., 
maker of hydraulic baling presses, has 
started work on erection of addition to 
shop, 40 x 120 feet. Eugene R. Liebert 
& Son, Milwaukee, architects. 


Minnesota 


BRAINERD, MINN. — PWA has au- 
thorized grant to the city, H. W. Creger, 
mayor, in construction of a steam gen- 
erating station to cost $934,000. Bur- 
lingame, Hitchcock & Estabrook, Min- 
neapolis, engineers. 


MADISON, MINN. — PWA allots grant 
to city, J. H. Hayden, clerk, for $182,713 
improvements to light, heat and power, 
and water plants. Perkins & McWayne, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., engineers. 


NORTHFIELD, MINN. - City, John 
Larsen, clerk, has received approval of 
PWA grant on construction of proposed 
municipal electric power plant and dis- 
tributing system to cost $356,000. Buell 
& Winter Engineering Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa, consulting engineers. 


SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. — City, E. 
L. Sloan, recorder, has applied to PWA 
for a grant in the extension of its 
sewers and construction of treatment 
plant costing $960,551. W. H. Cropsey, 
city engineer. 

WORTHINGTON, MINN. - PWA has 
allotted grant to city, C. S. Thompson, 
clerk, in the construction of an addition 
to boiler room at municipal power 
plant; cost estimated $154,632. Ralph 
D. Thomas & Associates, Minneapolis, 
consulting engineers. (Noted July 18). 


Texas 


AUSTIN, TEX.—City, Guiton Morgan, 
city manager, has received authoriza- 
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LIQUIDATION 


Entire equipment consisting of Machine Shop, Brass, Iron, 


Steel Foundries, Woodworking 


Department, Pipe Bending 


Department, Power Plant, of the 


PITTSBURGH VALVE, FOUNDRY & CONSTRUCTION CO. 
plant located at 
26th & Allegheny Valley Railroad, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Tele. Atlantic 7728 Tele. Atlantic 6630 Tele. Grant 2497 





LATHES 
Geared head, single back geared, 
double back geared, triple back 
geared, friction geared head. 
12” to 54” swing 
6’ to 35’ beds 
LeBlond-Schumacher & Boyes-Bridge- 
port-Bridgeford-Pittsburgh-Lodge & 
Shipley-New Haven. 
TURRET LATHES 
Gisholt 3%” bore 
Harrington 22” x 9’ 
head. 
2—Jones & Lamson 2%” x 24” 
6—Springfield 18” x 6’ Universal 
1—Springfield 20” x 7’ Universal 
2—Bardons & Oliver 20” 
1—Jones & Lamson 3” x 36” 
VERTICAL BORING MILLS 
6’ Niles 
12’ Niles 
7’ Cincinnati 
10’ Cincinnati 
3’ King 
6’ King 
60” Colburn 
42” Bullard New Era type 
36” Bullard New Era type 
30” Bullard plain 
HORIZONTAL BORING MILLS 
No. 4 Beaman Smith 
1—No. 2 Beaman Smith 


friction geared 


Pad EAD fda bak peek bat pd ped ped ed 


FACING MACHINES 
1—Ball Facing machine 
l Barret 3-way valve facing 
GRINDERS 
1—Pittsburgh Dry Tool grinder 
1—Cincinnati No. 1 Universal cutte! 
and grinder 
1—Brown & Sharpe No. 3 Universal 
eyvlindrical grinder 
1—Oliver No. 5 twist drill 
1—Sellers No. 1 Universal grindet 
1—6 spindle automatic grindet! 


SLOTTERS 
l Dill Slotter 


BOLT & PIPE THREADING MA 
CHINES 

l Acme 2” double head bolt threader 

1 Acme 3” single head bolt threadet 

l Acme 3%” single head bolt 

threade! 

Landis 2” Pipe threader 

Landis 4” Pipe threader 

Landis 6” Pipe threader! 

Landis &” Pipe threader 
Merrill 12” Pipe 

Landis head 

KEYSEATER 

1—Baker Bros. No. 2 

1—-Warner & Swasey 16” double head 
key lathe 


threader with 





SPECIAL—Beardsley & Piper Sand Slinger 





PLANERS 
1—Detrick & Harvey 7’ x 7’ x 18’ con 
vertible open side 
1—Niles Bement Pond 2 heads cross 
rail 2 side heads 
RADIAL DRILLS 
2%’ American 
4’ American 
6’ American 
Prentice 
6’ Prentice 
7’ Fosdick 
3’ Carlton 
PLAIN DRILLS 
4’ Prentice 
5’ Prentice 
> Prentice 
4’ Bement 
5’ Bement 
3’ Carlton 
40” Bement 
20” Barnes 
MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILLS 
2 3ausch 16 spindles 
2—Bausch 8 spindles 
TAPPING MACHINES 
Baker 16” Vertical 
Exeter 12” Vertical 
Baker 4” Vertical 
Exeter 6” Vertical 
Saunders 8” Vertical 
MILLING MACHINES 
1—Brown & Sharpe No. 1 Universal 
1—Cincinnati No, 4 Universal 
1—American No. 0 Valve 
VAN-STONE MACHINES 
1—Pittsburgh flanging & 
machine. 
1—Niles 52” x 32’ special turret head. 
1—Lehman 


ur 


Pre ph peed ped ped 


Belling 


PHONE... . 


WRITE .... 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
2—Ingersoll Rand 14” x 14” x IL 
tvpe FRI steam driven 
1—Worthington 15” x 8 x 12” 
motor driven 
GENERATOR ‘SETS 
1—220 K. W. steam driven 


1—200 K. W. direct motor driven syn 
chronous motor 
MOTORS 


l H. P. to 75 H. P. Westinghouse 
General Electric-Allis Chalmers 
AC &D< 

FOUNDRY 

2— 36” x 66” cast iron tumbling mill 

1—54” x 96” steel plate tumbling mill 

Stripping plates, power! squeezers, 
jaw squeezers, Case jolting ma 
chines, Osborne Little Wonde! 
moulding machine, Herman roll 
over jolt moulding machines, port- 
able snagging grinders, squeeze! 
moulding machines, stripping jolt 
molding machines, Beardsley & 
Piper sand slinger, Standard sand 
mixer with revolving screen and 
conveyor bucket elevator, 
cast iron and steel flasks 

WATER TOWER 

l 80,000 Gallon 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Vertical and horizontal testing ma 
chines, Brinell testing machine, 
power driven hack saw triplex 
pumps—motor driven capstans 
gasoline hoist engines, welding ma 
chines, forging hammer, Pangborn 
sand blast machine, alligator 
shears, layout & bending tables 
WOODWORKING EQUIPMENT 


ladles 


Hand jointers, swing saws, cut off 


saw, upright drill, planers, band 
saw, rip saw, wood trimmer! 


WIRE 


Complete data upon request 


THOMAS J. LLEWELYN 


911 Oliver Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















tion from PWA of loan and grant total- 
ing $350,000 for water and light plant 
improvements 

BIG SPRING, TEX City 
waterworks system improvements and 
submits $275,000 bond issue to voters 
on Sept. 27. Freese & Nichols, Ft. Worth, 
rex consulting engineers. 


proposes 


COLUMBUS, TEX City votes at 
election Oct. 1 on $100,000 revenue bonds 
to build generating plant and complete 
distribution system costing about $156,- 
000; application has been filed with PWA 
for grant 


LLANO, TEX City will vote Sept. 
29 on $40,000 revenue bond issue for 
proposed electric light 
(Noted Aug. 22). 


construction of 
and power system 
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LUBBOCK, TEX. City, C. Slaton, 
mayor, approved bond issue providing 
for sewer system and sewage disposal 
plant to cost about $450,000. 


LUFKIN, TEX.—PWA has allocated 


$117,000 to city for sewer and water 


system extensions; voters have approved 
bond issue of additional $150,000. 

SCHULENBURG, TEX.—City will vote 
Oct. 1 on $75,000 bonds for construction 
of contemplated electric plant; is seek- 
ing PWA assistance in work. 

TEAGUE, TEX. PWA has authorized 
grant to city for construction of proj- 
ected addition to diesel electric power 
plant; cost estimated at $40,000. 


TEMPLE, TEX. City holds election 
Sept. 29 on issuance of $275,000 bonds 
to finance waterworks and sewage im- 
provements; PWA has allotted addition- 
al $225,000. Project includes construc- 
tion of filtration plant, mains, sewage 
disposal plant and elevated storage tank. 
Koch & Fowler, Dallas, Tex., engineers. 


Kansas 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANS.—City, Clyde 
King, manager, plans to construct wa- 
ter softening plant to cost $183,900, and 
will vote on bond issue Sept. 30. Ap- 
plication has been filed for PWA aid. 
Black & Veatch, Kansas City, Mo., en- 
gineers. 

AUGUSTA, KANS. PWA approves 
grant to city, F. A. Garvin, mayor, for 
$81,740 improvements to its light and 
power plant. 

COFFEYVILLE, KANS. PWA has 
authorized grant on improvements in 
city’s power plant, including turbogen- 
erator, steam generating unit and 
switchboard costing total of $53,960. 
Black & Veatch, Kansas City, Mo., con- 
sultants on project. 

OSAWATOMIE, KANS. City, H. E. 
Newhouse, mayor, plans improvements 
in its waterworks and power plant to 
cost $200,000, and has applied for PWA 
grant. Engineer, Burns & McDonnell En- 
gineering Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

PITTSBURG, KANS. City, George 
Dalton, commissioner, is applying for 
PWA grant in expansion of its sew- 
age disposal plant and construction of 
new garbage disposal plant to. cost 
about $190,000. Black & Veatch, Kansas 
City, Mo., engineers. 

SOLOMON, KANS. REA has allotted 
$386,000 to D. S. & O. Rural Electric co- 
operative, Timothy Kelly, president, to 
finance construction of 385 miles rural 
transmission lines in seven counties. 
E. T. Archer & Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
engineer. 


North Dakota 


JAMESTOWN, N. DAK. State board 
of administration, A. B. Welch, Bismarck, 
N. Dak., secretary, will take bids about 
Oct. 15 on construction of power house 
addition costing $154,545; PWA has ap- 
proved grant. W. F. Kurke, Fargo, N. 
Dak., engineer. (Noted July 11). 


South Dakota 


HOT SPRINGS, S. DAK. Bureau of 
reclamation is planning construction of 
dam, 3000-kilowatt power plant and 
canal system to cost $4,337,270 on 
Cheyenne river. 


Iowa 


ALLISON, IOWA City plans con- 
struction of a sewerage system and 
treatment plant costing $57,426 and has 
received PWA approval of a grant on 
project. Currie Engineering Co., Web- 
ster City, Iowa, consulting engineer. 

CASCADE, IOWA City, John Lud- 


wig, Mayor, proposes to construct muni- 
cipal electric plant and distribution sys- 
tem costing $110,000, and has applied 
to PWA for a grant. Young & Stanley, 
Muscatine, Iowa, are consulting engi- 
neers. 

LE MARS, IOWA City, L. E. Crow- 
ley, is seeking PWA grant in the ex- 
tension of its sewer system and con- 
struction of sewage treatment plant 
which will cost total of $152,500. Buell 
& Winter Engineering Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa, consultant. 


MONTICELLO, IOWA PWA has au- 
thorized grant to city, F. D. McLaugh- 
lin, mayor, in the construction of sew- 
age treatment plant and sewers to cost 
about $58,400. Howard R. Green Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is engineer for 
project. 

REMSEN, IOWA Board of trustees, 
Nicholas Holtz, chairman, is accepting 
bids to 10 a.m., Oct. 10, on enlargement 
of power plant, including installation 
of diesel electric generator and new 
water-cooling and_ oil-purifying = sys- 
tems; cost estimated $56,000. Buell & 
Winter Engineering Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa, consulting engineer, (Noted Aug. 
LD): 


Colorado 


DENVER Bureau of reclamation 
takes bids to Oct. 10 on hydraulic tur- 
bines, oil pressure governors and gen- 
erators for two power projects. Speci- 
fication 802. 


Utah 


LOGAN, UTAH George A. Bell 
Power Co. is making plans for construc- 
tion of a hydroelectric power project 
which is to cost about $120,000. 


Pacific Coast 


LOS ANGELES General Water! 
Heater Co. has been issued _ building 
permit for construction of factory build- 
ing in Burbank, Calif., to cost $50,000. 

SAN FRANCISCO Bureau of yards 
and docks, navy department, is receiving 
bids for steam turbine unit to be in- 
stalled at navy yard, Mare Island, Calif. 


EUGENE, OREG. — City proposes im- 
provements in its electric light and 
power plant and has received approval 
of $274,833 PWA allotment. 

SEATTLE Pelican Cold Storage Co. 
is erecting a plant near Althorp, AlasKa, 
and will award contracts for machinery 
and equipment. tepresentative, Arne 
Vesoja, 2309 Northlake avenue, Seattle. 

ST. JOHN, WASH PWA has ap- 
proved grant to city for construction of 
proposed $31,970 sewage disposal plant; 
bids will be called for soon. 

SUNNYSIDE, WASH. Voters ap- 
proved $112,000 bond issue for recon- 
structing municipal water system and 
building a sewage disposal plant; PWA 
assistance is being sought. 


Canada 


MALTON, ONT. National Steel 
Works, V. M. Drury, president, is par- 
ticipant in group soon to take bids for 
construction of assembly plant for gov- 
ernment bombing planes; cost will be 
$600,000. 

MALTON, ONT. National Steel Car 
Co. Ltd. probably will be ready for bids 
soon on construction of proposed $500,000 
addition to its factory. 

ST. HUBERT, QUE. — Canadian Vick- 
ers Ltd., E. Labelle, Montreal, president, 
is interested in industrial group which 
will soon accept bids on construction of 
bombing plane assembly plant to cost 
$700,000. 
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Here’s a Possible Solution 


To the Editor: 

With all the fumbling in an effort 
to boost industrial activity, pump 
priming and other plans, no real 
results seem to be obtained. Some 
time ago I saw a plan submitted by 
George Gibson of Montclair, N. J., 
in a letter to the New York Herald 
Tribune, which looks to me like a 
possible solution. 

To give more positive encourage- 
ment to production the writer of the 
letter suggests reduction of income 
taxes and surtaxes to individuals 
reinvesting their income in equip- 
ment designed to increase produc- 
tion or provide work. He says: 

“A reduction of corporation taxes 
might be made for corporations em- 
ploying their surplus in a similar 
manner. The building of low-rent 
housing, purchase of farm equip- 
ment and stock, financing of retail 
outlets and similar useful work- 
providing activities should be _ in- 
cluded, as well as investments in big 
industry. 

“The immediate result would be 
re-employment. Every man with 
surplus income would wish to in- 
vest it directly or indirectly in ma- 
chinery, houses or other goods. If, 
for instance, income tax and surtax 
are cut in half on money invested, 
then to avoid payment of a $3 tax, 
the millionaire, taxed at 60 per 
cent, would have to invest $10. 
The man of moderate means, taxed 
at, say 8 per cent, would invest 
$100 to avoid paying $4 tax... 

“The real winner would be the 
worker. With capital competing 
for employment, interest rates 
would drop, capital would work for 
low wages and the share of labor 
would be increased. The worker 
would have work and he would 
be able to buy his needs at low 
prices. He, in turn, would have a 
surplus and become a capitalist.” 


This plan is so radically opposed 
to the present system of penalizing 
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money invested in productive en- 
terprises, through the undistributed 
profits and other taxes, that the 
New Deal scarcely can be expected 
to see the value of the idea. But it 
looks well as a suggestion, even if 
it does not soak the rich. 


SMALL INVESTOR 
Gary, Ind. 


Obsolescence a Blessing 


To the Editor: 

Obsolescence in industry has been 
discussed widely in recent years and 
economic advantages of replacing 
tools and machinery by more mod- 
ern units, which reduce costs and 
give better product, have been set 
forth by many speakers and writers. 

A different approach was made 
by E. J. Kulas, president of Otis 
Steel Co., in discussing (STEEL, 
Sept. 19, p. 107) trends of steel’s 
role in our expanding economy. He 
said: 

“Premature obsolescence may be 
hard to reconcile, but any steel pro- 
ducer should promptly recognize 
that but for obsolescence of the 
products into which his tonnage 
finds its way, industry would soon 
bog down and volume would dwindle 
faster and faster as each successive 
need was met.” 

With this picture in mind the 
steelmaker can _ be _ philosophical 
about scrapping a rolling mill that 
has been outmoded by the newer 
and more efficient plant that makes 
better steel products at lower cost. 
Mr. Kulas likens this to trading in 
an old automobile, still serviceable 
but less efficient than the later 
model. 

It is an interesting thought that 
constant progress in methods and 
equipment sustains industry by ren- 
dering obsolete yesterday’s product 
when compared with today’s. If 
automobles did not wear out this 
outlet for steel would almost dis- 
appear. If new tools were not de- 
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veloped to do better work at less 
cost steelmakers would lose anoth- 
er outlet. 

It is among the possibilities that 
the efforts of engineers to build 
better cars may have succeeded to 
the point that the term of their 
usefulness has been extended suf 
ficiently to reduce the number of re 
placements. Perhaps this is a cause 
of the lower rate of production ex- 
perienced recently. 

Mr. Kulas’ analysis of the simul 


taneous development of the con- 
tinuous mill and the streamlined 
automobile covers an _ important 


chapter in the nation’s develop- 
ment, since many other steel uses 
developed at the same time, a result 
of superior quality, adapting it to 
products previously using other ma- 
terials. I think his article was an 
illuminating presentation of the 
broad features of the industry. 

AUTO ENGINEER 
Detroit 


No Profit in War 


To the Editor: 

Let us hope the world will be 
spared the fictitious prosperity that 
accompanies war and the very real 
depression in the readjustments that 
follow. Everybody loses from a 
war, even the neutral nations. 

The lessons taught by the strug- 
gle of 1914-18 are too vivid in the 
public mind to allow any false 
ideas of profit to obscure the real 
situation. Many people believe vast 
gains result from sale of munitions 
and other material used by armies. 
There may be individual instances 
of this but the bill must be paid by 
the whole world for the waste of 
material. 

Let us rejoice that wise counsels 
are deferring the struggle and hope 
may be felt for averting it alto- 
zether. 

TCoL BUTLDER 
Cleveland 
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GREAT LAKES OFFERS 
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Great Lakes Steet Corporation recently installed Great Lakes Galvanized Sheets are uniform in gauge 
the finest and most modern continuous galvanizing and are correctly tempered. They form readily without 
equipment that has been devised up to date — and splitting or fracturing; and their tighter coating adheres 
Galvanized Sheets now are added to the wide list of without crack, chip or peel under the most severe 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation products shown below. forming operations. 


NATIONAL 
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PRODUCTS OF 
GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
Hot-rolled Strip. . ee y i Bars.. 
Automobile Spring Steel . . Bar Mill Sections . . 
GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION | or tae. Wok bos. Daremctlls 
: Sheets .. —— a cs a as 
: ot-annealed Sheets . . Pickled Sheets . . Galvanize 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN he ; 7 Nigh Tensile Alloy Steel . . Michigan 
District Orrices: Boston, 1001, Statlér Building: Bivfala INO Walbridge Building; Crattanooge, Metal for Vitreous Enameling. 
Hamilton Bank Building »* Chica o, 21026 Byildes > Byjlding ; Cleveland, 820 Leader Building; ae er ne P ae 
Dayton, 846 ‘Thitds National Bank , Buildin’s ;* Ydiaapolis, 1215-17 Circle Tower; New York, | Te ee ee 
0S Lexington? Avenue; ‘Philadelphia, 407 Liberty rps Building; St. Louis, 3131 Olive Street; 
San Francis¢a, 824 Shapgn Boitgings: ‘obedo, 906 Edison Building. 
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